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Bon  Ami 


For  the  Hands 

When  your  hands  get  too  grimy  for  ordin¬ 
al  toilet  soaps,  borrow  the  Bon  Ami  from  the 
kitchen  and  you’ll  find  it  takes  off  the  dirt  and 
stain  like  magic.  Remove  ink  stains  with  it. 
Bon  Ami  won’t  hurt  the  hands  a  bit,  even  if 
you  use  it  all  the  time. 

For  White  Shoes 

Yes,  Bon  Ami  cleans  white  shoes  better 
than  the  special  cleaners  do.  It  dissolves  the 
grime  and  stains  and  leaves  the  shoe  as  clean  as 
new  instead  of  merely  painting  the  dirt  white. 
No  chalky  dust  to  rub  off  on  skirts.  A  clean¬ 
ing  with  Bon  Ami  lasts  longer,  too. 


Other  Uses 

For  cleaning  and  pol¬ 
ishing  windows,  mirrors, 
brass,  nickel,  painted 
woodwork,  tiling  and 
bath  tubs,  nothing  else 
equals  Bon  Ami. 

*  ‘Hojn  't  seratcheJ  yet. ' ' 


THE  BON  AMI  COMPANY.  NEW  YOAK 
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The  Value  of  a  Proper  Introduction! 

In  this  case  it  meant  more  business  and  greater  profits  from 
Everybody’s  readers  than  from  those  of  any  other  magazine  used. 


HE  importance  of  a  projier  introduc¬ 
tion  is  universally  conceded  by  those 
who  aspire  to  good  society.  The 
analogy  holds  good  in  the  position  a  magazine 
occupies  between  its  readers  and  its  advertisers. 
Once  the  introduction  is  effected,  the  magazine’s 
obligation  to  the  advertiser  ends.  If  a  reader 
manifests  sufficient  interest  to  answer  an  adver¬ 
tisement  and  no  sale  follows,  it  may  mean  in 
some  cases  that  the  inquirer  was  a  curiosity- 
seeker.  But  more  often  it  betokens  a  laxity  in 
the  follow-up  methods  of  the  advertiser. 

And  the  great  difference  between  a  mere  curi¬ 
osity-seeker  and  a  purchaser  of  advertised 
goods  most  always  lies  in  the  character  of  the 
introduction. 

For  years  Everybody’s  Magazine  has  been 
impressing  upon  its  readers  in  this  monthly 
advertising  editorial  the  value  of  a  trade- 
marked  article  and  advertised  goods  in  gen¬ 
eral,  based  on  the  fundamental  fact  that  any 
manufacturer  who  will  put  his  own  name  or 
his  own  trademark  on  his  product  is  worthy 
of  confidence.  And  we  have  safeguarded  the 


The  result  has  been  a  steady  and  remarkahk 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  actual  sales  k 
projxution  to  the  number  of  inquiries  receiv’d 
from  Everybody’s  readers,  which  our  advo- 
tisers  acknowledge  with  pleasure. 

We  congratulate  ourselves  and  our  readas 
on  the  experience  of  the  Illinois  Refrigerator 
Company  as  outlined  in  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Rankin,  Vice-President  of  the  Mahk 
Advertising  Agency,  who  handles  their  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  fact  that  Everybody’s  outstripped  afl 
its  contemporaries  in  actual  cash  sales  withoot 
reference  to  rate  or  circulation  illustrates  witk 
a  mathematical  nicety  the  absolute  confidence 
Everybody’s  readers  repose  in  Everybody’s 
advertisers,  and  reflects  the  rigid  censorship 
which  Everybody’s  exercises  over  its  adv'o- 
tising  pages. 

ILLINOIS  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY, 
Morrison,  III.,  June  6,  1912. 

Wu.  H.  Rankin,  Vice-President, 

Mahin  Advertising  Company, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


interests  of  our  readers  by  excluding  all  ad¬ 
vertisements  which,  in  our  judgment,  were 
not  worthy  of  confidence. 


Deak  Mk.  Rankin: 

I  thought  that  you  might  be  interested  to  know  the 
partial  result  of  our  advertising  in  the  magazines  this 
spring. 

(.Read  the  rest  of  this  on  page  f) 
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The  Value  of  a  Proper  Introduction 


Everybody’s  has  brought  us  $647.90  worth  of  busi¬ 
ness,  with  an  apparent  margin  of  $273.41. 

McClure's  has  brought  us  $247.36  worth  of  business,' 
with  an  apparent  margin  of  $107.57. 

Cosmopolitan  has  brought  us  $349.51  worth  of  busi¬ 
ness,  with  an  apparent  margin  of  $150.62. 

Woman’s  Home  Companion  has  brought  us  $550.58 
worth  of  business,  with  an  apparent  margin  of  $243.65. 

Orders  that  could  not  be  traced  to  any  magazine 
especially  amount  to  $1,057.47,  with  an  apparent  margin 
of  $443.92,  making  a  total  of  $2,842.72  sales,  $1,219.17 
margins. 

Inquiries  received  are  as  follows:  From  Every¬ 
body’s  180,  from  McClure's  95,  from  Cosmopolitan 
208,  from  Woman's  Home  Companion  133,  unknown 
136.  Total,  752. 

While  this  is  the  business  that  we  can  trace  directly 
to  the  magazines,  there  is  no  way  of  determining  the 
great  benefits  that  our  regular  dealers  have  derived 
from  this  little  advertising.  We  want  to  say  that  we 
are  more  than  pleased  with  the  service  that  you  have 
given  us  and  with  results.  We  are  going  to  do  more  next 
year.  This  goes  without  saying. 

Yours  truly, 

Illinois  Refrigerator  Co., 
Louis  K.  Markey. 


The  advertisement  appet  .ed  only  twice. 
It  was  not  large;  was  on  a  page  with  five  others; 
and  so  was  not  sure  to  be  seen  except  by  those 
readers  who  were  going  ^ough  the  advertis6 
ments  very  systematically. 

Soi^  of  these  readers  were  told  they  could 
get  the  refrigerator  at  their  local  stores,  and 
so  that  finished  the  correspondence. 

But  a  good  many  others,  whose  local  dealers 
didn’t  carry  this  refrigerator,  ordered  it  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  of  these  direct  sales  only  that  the  foit- 
going  letter,  which  we  have  reproduced,  speaks. 

And  of  those  few,  there  were  among  Evt:rt- 
body’s  readers,  alone,  180  who  “took  their 
pen  in  hand”  to  ask  further  information;  and 
among  those  there  was  $647.90  worth  of  pur¬ 
chases,  leaving,  a  profit  margin  of  $247.41. 
Good  business — good  for  the  advertiser  and 
for  our  readers  as  well. 
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Yield  to  the  Summer  Spirit 

For  instance : 

Relax  from  the  needless  restraint  of  carrying  a 
jeweled  watch.  Be  free  to  follow  your  impulses. 

An  Ingersoll  costs  less  than  repairs  on  other 
watches. 

If  you  drop  it,  it  runs  just  the  same — no 
jewels  to  crack. 

If  you  lose  it,  a  dollar  buys  another. 

And  you’ll  find,  as  millions  before  you  have 
found,  that  it’s  as  reliable,  accurate  and  prac¬ 
tical  as  your  requirements  demand. 

Sold  everywhere. 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Miss  Baird's  Home  School .  17 

'The  BaJdwin  School . 24 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary .  32 

Bartnolomew-Clifton  School .  27 

Miss  Beard’s  School .  20 

Beechwood  School .  25 

Belcourt  Seminary .  29 


Birmlnf^am  School .  25 

Bishopthnrpe  Manor . 26 

Bowling  Green  Seminary . 32 

Bradfora  Academy  .  8 

Brantwood  Hall  School .  17 

Bristol  School .  29 

Campbell  School  for  Girls .  18 


.  Cumberland  University . 

.  4?  Harvard  Dental  Schoo. . 

.  Indiana  Dental  School . 

.  oo  LoulsvIUe College  of  Dentistry . 

.  M  Medical  CoUege  of  Virginia . 

Wftshinirton  Seminary  . 29  New  Bedford  Textile  School . 1 

.  'o  N.  Y.  Homoropathlc  Med.  College.  11 

¥r«t<m^hooI  .  ...  • .  •  • .  •  9  Renaielaer  Polytechnic  Institute. . .  U 

Miss  Whitmore  8  Home  School  ... .  20  _ _ • 

Emma  Willard  School .  14  ML 8ICAL  COLLEGES 

Worcester  Domest.  Sc.  School .  10  American  Conservatory  of  Musk.. 

Wykeham  Rise .  18  Cincinnati  Coo.  of  Music . 

SCHOOLS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  Combs  Conservator}' . . 

A  llxas»Kmn»  f  .Am  ElinOT  COUlStOCk  M  USiC  SChOOl 

AifSS  ‘  . o?  Crane  Normal  Institute . 15 

.  Ta  IiMtItute  of  Musical  Art . . . . 

p^^aS?  nS;.^  Tr’  sihiil’.  ’. .’ .’ .’ .’  2?  . 


25  Mann  .  Ti  iMtltute  of  MusIcal  Art . 

29  n;.hA.;i . a?  New  England  Conservatory . 

Beniamin  School  : .  12  ““  .  IB  Northwertera  Comwvatory . 

Bjrmlnjmam  S^ool .  25  Sw^^hm^ft^pa^Mory  Scho^ ! ! ! !  26  I^^^ESd^MSStosih^i . 

Blshopthoroe  Manor . 26  TiUrki  agwnin«i*v  1 1  T“®  von  KiMe  Music_t^nooi . 

Bowling  Green  Seminary . 32  waylandA^emy .  33  t-nlverslty  School  of  Music . 

Bradford  Academy  .  8  ^  viii  imanv  (^HrtnT.a  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINIKO 

Rrantwnnd  Hall  Srhonl .  17  MILITARY  SCHOOLS  m  _ _ _  m,  gr.hnnl 

29  Augusta  Military  Academy . 30  ?;2w*FVoete  KiSS^^’^hSSl^ 

18  Bordentown  Military  Ac^emy  ....  19  ^hnnl 


uampoeii  acDooi  lor  uiris .  is  Horoentown  Military  Acaaemy  ... .  i«  a  Snhnnl 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute . 20  Chsriotte  Hail  Schodi . 21  B*®®*®  A-  S^th  pwbel  ^h^ ■  ■  ■  ■ 

Cbappaqua  Institute .  17  The  Citadel .  23  ELBXJTRICAL  SCHOOLS 

Chatham  Episcopal  Institute .  31  Culver  Military  Academy . 34  Bliss  Electrical  School . 

Chevy  Chase  CoUege .  29  Fishbume  Military  School .  30  Brvant  ft  Stratton  CoUege . U 

Mrs.  Isabrile  D.  Coates  School . 12  Florida  Military  Academy .  3.5  MiaoirT  i  aaurnrs 

Lucy  Cobb  Institute .  37  Freehold  Military  School .  19  MISCELLANEUbs 

Colonial  School .  28  Georgia  MUitary  Academy .  38  Alvlene  Sriiool  of  Stage  Arts. ....- • 

Columbia  Institute .  37  Greenbrier  Presbyterial  School ....  33  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  I 

Comstock  School .  12  Kemper  Military  School . 22  Eastman  Business  School  .  . . . . {J 

Miss  Cowle's  School . 27  Kentucky  Military  Institute .  34  Elm  Hill  Sch.  Backward  Children ..  U 

Cumnock  School .  11  Miami  Military  Institute . 27  Emerson  CoUege  of  Oratory  . . . 

Drew  Seminary .  16  Mount  Pleaaant  Academy .  17  lUlnois  College  of  Photography - 


Lucy  Cobb  Institute .  37  Freehold  Military  School .  19 

Colonial  School .  28  Georgia  MUitary  Academy .  38 

Columbia  Institute .  37  Greenbrier  Presbyterial  School ....  33 

Comstock  School .  12  Kemper  Military  School . 22 


Miss  Cowle's  School . 27 

Cumnock  School .  11 

Drew  Seminary .  16 

Dwight  School .  20 

"The  Elms" .  10 

The  Ely  School .  18 

Fairmont  Seminary .  29 

Farwell  Hall .  11 

Fauquier  Institute .  32 

Ferry  Hall .  39 

Finch  School .  17 

Fort  Loudon  Seminary . 31 

Gardner  Schoo! .  12 

"The  Gateway” .  18 

Girls  Latin  School .  21 

Girton  School .  39 


rionaa  Military  Acaaemy .  is.i  z.iar<irT  i  .vs-riT’a 

Freehold  Military  School .  19  MISCELLANEUIB 

Georgia  MUitary  Academy .  38  Alvlene  Sriiool  ol  Stage  Arts.  ....■  } 

Greenbrier  Presbyterial  School ....  33  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  I 

Kemper  Military  School . 22  Eastman  Business  School  .  . . . . {J 

Kentucky  Military  Institute .  34  Elm  Hill  Sch.  Backward  Children ..  U 

Miami  Military  Institute . 27  Emerson  CoUege  of  Oratory  . . . 

Mount  Pleaaant  Academy .  17  lUlnois  CoUege  of  Photography - 

New  Jersey  Mllitsry  Aesdemy...  19  Ivy  Lodge.  Backwsrd  ChUdren  ....  }j 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute. ...  35  Lowthor^  School . !' 

New  York  Military  Academy .  IS  Michigan  Business  CoUege  . ... - 

Northwestem  Mllitsry  Academy..  39  Normal  School  of  Physical  Educ. .. 

Ohio  Military  Institute . 27  N.  W.  School  for  Stammerers . 

Pennsylvania  Military  College....  24  N.  Y.  Evening  Post . VJ,' 

Porter  MUitary  Academy .  23  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

Riverside  Military  Aesmemy .  38  Posse  Gymnasium . 

Rockland  Military  Academy .  II  Reed  School  for  Stammerere. . 

St.  Charles  Military  Academy .  22  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. . 

St.  John's  M  ilitary  Academy .  33  Strayer 's  Business  College . 

Staunton  MUitary  Academy .  30  University  of  Chicago  Pras . 


Tennessee  Military  Institute . 36  U.  8.  School  of  Secretsries 
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ISewLnglaiid  , 

Conservatory 


Founded 

18SS 


OF  MUSIC 

Boston,  Mass. 

GEOKGE  W.  CHADWICK.  DIRECTOR 


Year  opens 
September  iMb.  1912 


The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  School  ot  Music 

Loctled  ia  the  ■■sical  cealer  of  Aaerica.  It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  atmosphere  so 
atcessary  to  a  musical  education.  Its  complete  organization,  its  im|)Osing  Conservatory  building, 
splendid  equipment,  and  the  Residence  Building  offer  exceptional  hicilities  for  students. 

GRAND  OPERA  SCHOOL 

TUs  school  nves  a  ^actical  training'  for  Grand  Opera  in  regular  professional  rehearsals.  The  conductors,  sta« 
- teurs  are  of  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Opera  House.  Pupils  of  this  Opera  School  will  have  the 


Frem  Examination  for  Entrance  to  Grand  Opera  School 


A  conductor  of  this  school  will  visit  the  cities  and  towns  from  whose  vicinity  a  sufficient  number  of  applications  are 
aceired  and  will  hold  free  exandnaUms  for  entrance  to  the  school.  Application  for  examination  should  be  made 
Milt  September  15th  in  order  to  include  your  city  in  this  tour. 


f»r  all  iuformatioH  address 


RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 


Lasell  Seminary 

For  Youngs  Women 


Home  making,  in  all  its  phases,  is  thoroly  taught  at  Lasell.  The  principles  of  hygiene  and  sani¬ 
tation,  the  science  of  foods,  marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing  and 
management,  sewing,  dressmaking  and  millinery  are  studied  in  a  practical  way  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  competent  teachers.  Regular,  College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses,  including  Art 
ud  Elocution.  Music  Faculty  of  ten  teachers.  Organ,  piano,  violin  and  voice.  Tennis,  boat¬ 
ing,  swimming,  riding  and  other  sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful  suburban  location.  Address 


G.  M.  WINSLOW.  Pta.  D..  Principal,  114  Woodland  Road 


Aubnrndale, 

Mass. 

Ten  Miles 
From  Boston 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Massa  ch  usetts—  Con  tinned 

BuUfUncs  Modern 
Equipment  Complete 
Ph7*ltaU  Laboratory 
Chemical  Laboratory 
Manual  Tralnlna  Shop 


ROCKRIDGE 


Gymnaalum 
Bowline  Alley* 
Athletic  Field 
Swimmlne  Pool 
Tennis  Courts 


manual  i  raimne  snop  28  CIIM  Uoad.  Wellesley  HilU,  Mass.  lennis  tourts 

ROCKRI DGE  HALL  for  boy*  of  high-school  an.  Location  high,  dry  and  healthful,  in  one  of  New  England’s  most  beautiful  retidenM 
villages.  Every  bov  an  obiea  of  constant  tbou^t  and  care  :  hence  well-regulated  daily  lives,  marked  improvement,  rapid  progrta. 
THE  Hawthorne  house  foryoung  boys.  Home-like  atmosphere.  Experieitced  teachers.  Manual  training.  Constant  supermies. 
SENIOR  HOUSE— <New)  for  ao  of  the  oldest  boys.  Thormgk  preparation  for  any  college  or  bnsines*.  Masters  eiii!r,rx>mirnc(d,i«a/an. 


SEA 

PINES 


HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

DlstUietlvcly  Devoted  to  Developlmg  PersoBslIties 

Oenulne  happy  home  life;  personal  attention  and  ears.  Orowing  girls  Inspired  by  wholesoau 
and  beautiful  ideal*  of  useful  womanhood.  The  Cape  ellmate  Is  exceptionally  favorable  tor  sa 
outdoor  Ute,  which  we  make  attractive  and  reflnlng.  One  hundred  acres:  pine  groves,  1000 
feet  of  seashore,  ponies.  Hygiene  and  morals  are  observed  especially  for  results  In  health,  chab 
acter  and  education.  Oymnastics,  Music,  Handiwork,  Domestic  Arts.  French,  German,  Spanhk 
— native  teachers.  All  branches  of  study  under  patient  and  entbuslastle  Instructors.  Addisa 
Bsv.  Theaias  Blekterd,  Kiss  Faith  Bickford,  Frlael^s,  F.  0.  Boa  B,  Bast  Browstor,  Cap*  0*4.  Mats. 


Abbot  Academy 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 
Foomded  18S8 


23  Mile* 
from 
Boeton 


Our  unusual  personal  association  with  our  ^irls,  our  policy  of  using  all  our  resources  for  the  benefit  of  our  pupils,  our  loot 
eapraence,  modem  equipment  Md  extensive  campus  for  outdoor  life  enable  us  to  give  our  students  the  education.  sociH 
environment  and  pbysicu  training  that  develops  a  wholesome,  sane  and  useful  woman.  Address  Thb  PRINCIPAL 


The  MacDuffie  School 

For  Girls 

SprlnoUeld,  Mass. 

PrlKclpKls: 

JohK  MacDuUle  (Harvard) 

Mra.  John  MacDnflle  (Radclllfc) 


Three  attractive  houses  in  beautiful  grounds. 
Fine  New  Gymnasium.  Riding  lessons.  Tennii 
with  trained  instructor.  All  outdoor  athletics. 
College  preparation  and  entrance  by  certificate’. 
General  high  school  course. 

Music  and  Art.  Post-graduate  work. 
Household  Arts  and  Domestic  Science. 

Year  book  and  pictures  on  request. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

BRADFORD,  MASS.  - 

riotA  year  SefUmbtr  /8lA. 

Thirty  miles  from  Boston,  In  the  beautiful  Merrimae 
Valley.  Extensive  grounds  and  modem  equipment. 
CertUeate  admits  to  leading  collegm.  General  course  of 
0  ve  years  and  two  years'  course  for  High  School  graduates. 

Address  Btla*  LAURA  A.  KNOTT.  A.  M.,  PrIoiSysL  - 


Miss  McClintock’s  School 

for  Girls 


heart  of  the  city.  Each 
Domestic  Science,  Arts 
the  fundamentals  of  tbs 


ana  uraits,  music,  etc.  rracncai  courses  in  simple  banking,  designing,  social  torms  and  the 
experience  of  everyday  life.  All  athletics.  Resident  and  day  pupils. 

MISS  MARY  LAW  McCUNTOCK.  Box  K,  4  Arlington  Street,  Boeton. 


HOUSE  IN  THE  PINES 

Norton,  Mass.  4h  minutes  from  Bostoa 

A  School  for  Girls.  Five  acre*  of  grounds  and  pine  groves.  Athletic  fields  for  all  outdoor  sports.  Ne* 
dwelling  end  school  building.  Intermediate  and  academic  oourse*.  Language*— native  teaeben. 

Music.  DomesUc  arts.  Including  plain  sewing,  droBmaking.  millinery,  embroidery,  costuim 
designing,  etc.  Domestic  scieore.  Including  cooking  and  serving  of  meals,  marketing,  food 
values  and  the  care  of  the  home.  Every  attention,  not  only  to  habits  of  study,  but  to  each  girl  i 
health  and  happiness. 

MISS  CORNISH  and  MISS  HYDE.  Principab 


Massachusstts,  Ashbumham. 

Cushing  Academy 

Endosrment  permits  all  the  advantages  of  a  higli  priced  school  for 
>775  to  MW  a  year.  College  certificate.  Music.  Six  buildings. 
New  Dormitory.  Athletic  field.  Gymnasium.  Co-educational. 
Write  for  catalog.  H.  S.  Cowell,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Ma-ssachusstts,  Boeton,  Longwood  Avenue. 

Harvard  Dental  School  “hree”^," 

course  leading  to  the  degree,  Doctor  of  Denud  Medicine. 
buildings.  Modem  equipment.  Large  clinic.  Certificates  tr 
recognixed  preparatory  schools  acenitra.  Catalog. 

Eugenb  1L  Smith,  D.  M.  D.,  Dean. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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WORCESTER  ACADEMY 


For  Boys 
ind 

Toong  Men 


79tti  year 
begins 

861)111,1912 


Thli  Inatitutlon  has  a  crreat  record  for  prepulnir  hon  fbr  college,  adentlflc  ediooli  and  life.  Classical  and  aclentlHc 
courses.  Master  teachers.  7  distinct  sciences  taught  In  a  complete  laboratory  building,  aflording  rare  opportunity  for 
boys  who  will  not  attend  college  to  prepare  for  scientifle  woric.  Comprehensive  equipment.  22  acres.  10  modern 
buildings.  "The  Megaron,"  a  noble  recreation  room.  Superb  dining  ball.  Isolated  Infirmary.  Oymnasium  with 
Moltary  ssrimming  pool.  Oasklll  Field  of  eleven  acres;  quarter-mile  track.  220  yds.  stralght-away,  football  and  base¬ 
ball  fields,  tennis  courts,  beautlflil  field  bouse  with  baths  and  lockers.  Illustrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  on  request. 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  IjI,.  D.  Priacipal,  lOl  Pravideace  Su,  Worcester,  Masa. 


The  Weston  School 
For  Girls 

43  SL  JfiflMS  SL,  Roxbory,  Bostoa,  Mass. 

Situated  on  a  quiet  hilltop  street,  with  large 
grounds  for  outdoor  sports. 

Special  courses  for  household  sciences  and 
handicrafts.  College  preparatory  and  general 
courses.  Separate  department  for  junior  pupils. 
Fits  girls  for  life  as  well  as  for  examinations. 

■rs.  Elltabetk  Mathews-SichardMn.  A.  1.  I 
■lit  lacy  Jane  Dow,  A.  I.  ( 


Mount 

Ida 

School 

S«ad  ior  Toar  Book 


For  girls 

6  mile* 

From  Boston 
Preptratory:fiimhins  school, 
AcKrao^  Elective  Counes 
lor  high  school  graduates, 
CoBege  CertiGcate  Privi¬ 
lege  (without  eiamina- 
rioo). 

PUdo,  Voice,  Viofin.  new 
Pipe  Organ,  %rtth  Noted 
Men. 

Domestic  Science.  NurK, 
New  Cymnarium,  widi 
Swinuning  Pool,  Direc¬ 
tor  ol  Atluerics. 
Excenlional  opportunities, 
%vith  a  delightrul  home  Hie. 
Ht  fimmmit 

NEWTON,m.-. 


Massachusbtts,  Groton. 

Lawrence  Academy 

A  country  kIwI  for  your  boy.  Athletic  field  of  twelve  acres, 
u^iusium.  Preparatioq  for  any  college.  Small  classes,  individual 
attention.  Write  for  catalogue. 

_  Arthur  J.  Clough,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Concord,  Box  L. 

St.  Andrew’s  School 

Extensive  grounds  and  woodlands.  Tennis  courts,  ball  held, 
CMBoemg.  Constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  individual  boy. 

Thomas  H.  Eckpbldt, 

Headmaster. 


-Kimball  School- 

For  Girls 

Boarding  and  Day  Pupils 

University  Section  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

2€th  year.  Certificate  to  leading  colleges. 
General  and  special  courses.  Diploma 
courses  in  Domestic  Science.  A  few  schol¬ 
arships  for  college  girls.  Additional  new 
building  with  fine  gymnasium.  Field 
sports.  For  illustrated  catalogue  address 
Miss  E.  A.  KIMBALL,  Principal 


Dummer  Academy 

One  hundred  forty-ninth  year. 

Where?  On  the  beautiful  North  Shore  of  Massaebu- 
setu,  near  Newburypon,  35  miles  from  Boston. 

Equipment?  300  acres,  7  buildings,  electric  lighting  plant, 
and  pure  water  from  source  controlled  by  school. 
Gymnasium,  athletic  field,  tennis  courts,  hockey  pond, 
all  conveniently  placed.  Also  salt-water  boating, 
bathing  and  fishing. 

Kind?  Boys'  boarding  and  day  school  of  quality, 
simple,  democratic,  50  boarding.  25  day  students  re¬ 
ceived.  Upper  and  Junior  schools  separate,  faculty  of 
8  ensures  Individual  oversight  and  help.  Your  son — 
not  the  class— the  unit. 

Courses?  3  years  In  Junior  school  (ages  9  to  14),  4 
years  Upper  school  fits  tor  college,  scientific  schools  or 


Aims  ?  To  make  boys  Into  strong,  serviceable  cltl- 
xens,  and  to  equip  them  to  face  and  solve  man's  problems 
aright. 

I^ormattol^?  Byfleld.  Mass. 


Boston,  Massnehnsetts  S7lh  year  begins  SepL  30th. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 


school  uses.  /ns/rtte/ors^K.  C.  Tarbell,  F.  W.  Benson,  P.  L.  Hale, 
Wm.  M.  Paxton,  Drawing  and  Painting:  B.  I,.  Pratt,  Modeling: 
P.  L.  Hale,  Anatomy:  A.  K.  Croes,  Perspective.  Department  of 
Design.  C.  Howard  Walker,  Director,  ^holarships— Paige  and 
Cummings  Foreign  Seholarshipe,  Helen  Hamblen,  Gardner,  and 
Ten  Free  Scholarships.  Prises  In  money  awarded  In  each  depart¬ 
ment.  Address  ALICE  F.  BROOKS,  Manager. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EMERSON  College  of  Oratory 


HBMXT  UiWUHCB  80UTHWICX.  PrMldrat. 

The  lareest  school  of  Oratory,  Literature, 
Physics!  Culture,  Drsmstlc  Art  sod 
Pedacocy  In  America.  It  alma  to  develop 
In  the  student  a  knowledce  of  his  own 
r  powers  In  expression,  whether  as  a 
I  creative  thinker  or  an  Interpreter. 
Summer  sessions.  The  demand  tor 
j  our  graduates  as  teachers  In  colleges, 
(W  normal  and  high  schools  Is  greater  than 
\^j  we  can  fill. 

'yC  32nd  year  opens  Tuesday,  Septem- 
^  her  24th. 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS.  Dean. 
Huntington  Chambers,  Boston,  Maas. 
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For  Girls  and  Young  Ladies 


Historically  locat^  in  old  P|y. 
mouth  colony,  enjoying  the  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  o(  adjacent 
Boston,  but  enough  removed  to 
escaM  the  distractions  of  city  life. 
Academic,  College  Prepaiatory 
and  Special  Courses.  Two  years' 
Course  for  High  School  grad¬ 
uates.  Separate  buildinn  for 
school  and  residence,  which  pro¬ 
motes  a  homelike  atmosphere  and 
brings  each  pupil  under  individ¬ 
ual  care.  Modem  buildings. 
cellent  library.  Domestic  ^ence. 
Laboratory,  Attend  Music  Studios. 
Gymnasium,  Outdoor  sports. 
Horseback  tiding,  tennis,  golf  and 
hockey.  Illustrate  catalogue. 
■IM  SMUl  E.  UDCnON.  A.  IL 
Pundpal 

West  Bridgewater,  Hast. 


MTHIM  KWM  MB  BUH.  HMI  EHTWIWE  Bl  BMUBOBNO. 

POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL 

Five  nxMlera  buildings.  Sixteen  acres.  Large  athletic  Held.  Tennis  and  out¬ 
door  running  'rack.  All  sports.  The  spirit  of  the  school  develops  personality. 
Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business.  Non-mllltary.  Send  for  circular. 

HENRY  P.  MOULTON.  Ir..  SB  King  Caoaar  Road.  Dnxbnry,  Maas. 


A  COTTAAK 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  46  St.  Botolph  Street. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Course  of  one,  two  and  three  years.  Positions  for  graduates. 
Similar  courses  in  Medical  Gymnastics.  For  full  particulars  apply 
to  The  Secretary, 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  S5S  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

Established  1828.  Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLfXJY 
and  other  scientific  schools.  Every  teacher  a  specialist. 

Franklin  Kurt,  Principal. 


Massachusetts,  Springfield. 

“The  Elms”  School  for  Girls 

A  city  school  with  country  sports.  Outdoor  sleeping  room.  Certifi¬ 
cate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke,  £>immons. 
Graduating  and  special  courses.  Elomestic  Science,  Music. 

_ Miss  Porter,  Principal. 

Ma.ssachusrtts,  Boston,  815  Boylston  Street. 

DeMerritte  School 

Earnest  boys  save  time  and  yet  receive  a  thorough  preparation  for 
the  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology  or  for  college.  Read  our  circular. 

Edwin  DeMerritte,  Principal. 


I  hmjt  a/ioari  amtUmd  Mmmt  Atadtmi  m  tchmi  tf  tht  hightM  dsn, 
mmd  mJmirmUj  mdsfud  ft  Jdting  bgf$  fw  alltg*.  ** 

Henry  B.  Brown,  Ez-Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

MONSON 

Fifteen  miles  from  Springfield.  An  endowsHl  school,  pre¬ 
serving  the  virility  of  the  **Old  New  Kngland  AfTiileiuy,” 
A  school  that  has  nurtured  famous  men,  and  encouraged  Chiia- 
tian  uianlineaH. 

Over  X,000  gradnatea  have  entered  college.  Cer¬ 
tificate  privilege.  New  Athletic  Field. 

Cuahman  Hall,  unexcelled  in  New  England,  provides 
>r  boys.  Expensively  appointed  gymna- 
ical  Director.  For  catalogue  and  book  of 


Massachusetts,  New  Bedford. 

New  Bedford  Textile  School 

facture  and  allied  industries.  Two  and  three  year  courses.  Gradu¬ 
ates  hold  many  responsible  and  lucrative  positions  in  textile  and 
allied  industries.  Address 

WiLUAM  E.  Hatch,  President  and  Manager.^ 

Massachusetts,  Worcester,  156  and  158  Institute  Road. 

Worcester  Domestic  Science  School 

Opens  September  17th.  One  and  two  year  Normal  and  hom^maL 
ing  courses.  New  building  espe^ally  adapted  for  domestic  sci¬ 
ence.  Graduates  occupy  exceptional  positions.  For  catalogue 
address  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wethrrbd.  _ _ 

Massachusetts,  Norton.  (M  miles  from  Boston) 

Wheaton  CoU^  for  Young  Women 

Educates  for  "The  Iciness  of  Being  a  Woman.”  A.  B.  degree. 
17  buildings.  100  acres.  61,000,000  endowment.  Also  Wheaton 
inary  courses  under  supervision  of  Vk'heaton  College.  For  caowg 
and  views  address  Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  President. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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a  A  military  school  of  high  grade  with 

I  n  ^  discipline  modified  to  meet  our  needs. 

Location  in  the  beautiful  Connecti¬ 
cut  River  Valley,  opposite  White  River  Junc¬ 
tion,  Vermont,  and  near  Dartmouth  College. 
Superior  building  for  a  boys’  school-home. 
Excellent  teachers  and  select  class  of  boys. 

Our  Academy  is  strong  in  scholarship,  athlet¬ 
ics  and  all  that  makes  a  good  school.  Rates  are 
moderate. 

Address  simply  R.  M.  A.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


For  Curb.  Los  Angeles,  California 
lltb  year  opens  Sept.  SOth.  Two  regular 
jlSAlH  courses;  AciOiRUic,  4  years.  ExpRRasiON,  w  LJB 
^wlf  ^  a  years.  Strong  Music  and  Art  l>epart*  ^  17^ 

ments.  Special  students  accepted.  Individual  attention. 
Students  greatly  benefited  and  splendid  results  obtained  by 
the  thorough  training  given  In  expression  work,  ^autlful 
grounds  and  buildings.  An  ideal  school  for  Eastern  girls.the 
delightful  climate  allowing  outdoor  life  all  the  year,  tes* 
ketball,  tennis,  horseback  riding.  Gymnasium.  Send 
L  for  catalogue.  Mention  courses  desired.  Address  ^ 
Milk  Sooth  Ftfoeroo  Street 


Climate  unsurpassed,  12  hours  ride  from  St. 
Louis,  Dallas,  Memphis  or  Kansas  City. 
Purest  water  in  the  world— 50  springs. 

CoQservatory 

U  ■  duly  accredited  college  tor  women.  Pre¬ 
paratory  and  College  couraea.  Certificate 
priniege.  Muaic,  Ait,  Ezpretaion,  Domestic 
Science.  tMa.0M  fireproof  building,  elevator; 
rooma  with  petrate  bath.  Horaeback  riding  la 
a  prominent  feature  of  lifeat  the  college.  For 
catalogue  addreia  CrcMcat  rail.,,.  Dept.  B. 

R.  R.  THOMPSON.  A.  M.,  Preaident, 

Mn.  FANNIE  LOU  NANCE,  Principal 


Maine 


Maine,  Portland,  Danforth  and  Fletcher  Streets. 

The  Waynflete  School 

A  high  grade  school  for  girb.  Expense,  $500.  Fifteen  resident  and 
eighty  day  pupils.  Outdoor  life.  Athletics.  College  certificate. 
New  Buildinn.  Extensive  Grounds.  For  booklet  address  the 
Principals,  Miss  Crisfibld,  Miss  Lowbll. 


Vermont 


Vermont,  Saxtons  River. 

The  Vermont  Academy  for  Boys 

An  ideal  school  for  wholesome  trmnin,;  and  thorough  education. 
Special  attention  to  life  in  the  open.  Certificate  to  Colleges.  Lower 
school  for  younger  boys.  Terms  >400— WOO. 

George  B.  Lawson,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Prindpal. 


Vermont,  Wells  River. 

Farwell  Hall — a  school  for  girls. 

Academic,  College  Preparatory  and  Vocational  Courses.  WOO  a 
year.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Rollins,  Principal. 

Vermont,  Barre,  Box  7. 

ClnAAarA  QAvninarxr  In  the  Green  Mounuins.  College  en- 
Vroaoara  seminary  ,n,nce  certificate.  General  Course. 
Music.  State  Teacher’s  Training  Course.  Modern  Buildings. 
Gymnasiums.  Championships  in  basketball,  hockey,  baseball  and 
track.  WOO  a  year. 

Orlando  K.  Hollister,  Litt.  D.,  Principal. 


New  Hamfshirb,  Exeter. 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Unusual  opportunities  for  boys  of  exceptional  character  and  ability. 
lUnd  year  opens  Sept.  18th,  1912.  For  catalog  and  views,  address 
Harlan  P.  Amen,  Principal. 


Arkansas 


Niw  Hampshire,  Plymouth. 

Holderness  School  for  Boys 

Prep*r«  for  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.  Ranks  with  the  high- 
«  grade  schools  of  New  England,  yet  by  reason  of  endowment  the 
•■“ton  u  moderate.  New  gymnasium.  13rd  year. 

Rev.  Lorin  Webster,  L.  H.  D.,  Rector. 


California,  Pasadena,  Dept.  H. 

Outdoor  Study  cWe.'“*'’*^“'  AU  Winter 

The  Orton  School  For  Girls.  2trd  year.  Certificates  admit 
to  Eastern  Colleges.  Art,  Music,  Gymnasium,  Tennis,  Riding. 
Affiliations— Paris,  Berlin. 

Anna  B.  Orton,  Principal. 


California 


Massachusetts — Cont. 


Massachusetts,  East  Orleans.  (Cape  Cod.) 

T  T/tAn-a  A  Home  for  Nervous  Girls  and  those  of  Retard- 
IVY  lANlge  ^  Development.  Ideal  location  in  the  pines. 
BThw  sea  air.  Open  during  the  entire  year,  A  pupil  can  enter 
Hi^me.  Moderate  terms.  Our  record  of  physical  and  menul 
;i.>Li«nent  is  unusual.  Write  to  us  for  further  information. 

Address,  Mbs.  Ellen  C.  Dresser  Prin. 


Massachusetts,  Groton. 

Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Architecture 

J  A  new  opportuniw  for  women  in  a  profit- 

Ud  uarfleUlUg.  aUe  profusion.  Two-year  courses.  Thor- 
oigh  work.  Unable  to  fill  the  demand  for  our  graduates.  ft’iO  a  year. 
Write  for  information. 

Massachusetts,  Barre,  Box  D. 

Elm  Hill 

A  Private  Home  and  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

0«  treatment  has  shown  remarkable  results.  Perhaps  we  can  help 
mar  child.  Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  what  we  can  do  for  you. 
Tnas,  W99  a  year  and  up.  Address  George  A.  Brow'n,  M.  D. 


New  Hampshire 


4J^INiTR.Y 


air  sad  water.  7  buildings.  Including  a  (30.000  gymnasium. 
Separate  dormitories  for  young  men  and  women.  Athletic 
Isda.  Preparation  for  college  or  business.  Music,  art,  elo- 
euttoo.  Manual  training.  Special  courses  tor  High  School 
graduates.  I^arge  endowment  allows  low  cost  of  $250. 
Chase  Cottase  For  Youns  Boys 
■stbsiy  distinct  building.  Number  limited.  All  advantages 
of  Seminary  faculty,  gymnasium  and  athletic  fields.  House 
aether.  All  expensee  $300.  For  Information  of  either 
depertment  address 

MIK  L  nJHTTON,  PMNCIPU,  38  SCHOOL  ST.,  TKTON,  N,  H, 


The  Benjamin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  location,  overlooking  Riverside  Drive  and 
Hudson  River.  Steam-heated  building;  elevator.  Resi¬ 
dent  and  Day  pupils.  Small  classes  insure  individual 
attention.  Special  and  Graduate  Courses.  Preparation 
for  all  Colleges.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith  College. 
Gymnastics.  Domestic  Science.  Unusual  advantage 
in  Art,  Music  and  Languages. 

Eighth  year  begins  Ortober  2nd,  1912. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

Mn.  MAURICE  C.  BENJAMIN,  M.  A.,  PrincipM 
144  RiTertide  Drive,  New  YoA  Ci^ 


New  York,  New  York  City. 

Have  You  Chosen  a  Profession? 

There  are  opportunities  in  Medicine,  especially  Homocopathk 
Medicine.  Send  for  Catalogue  E.  New  York  HoMtEorATHK 
Medical  College  AND  Flower  Hospital,  Royal  S.  Copelami^ 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Dean,  Avenue  A,  61d  and  Mtn  Sts. 


OMES  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOIl  !»G  BOYS.  Thirty  boys,  eight  to  foar- 


New  York,  New  York  City. 

THE  von  ENDE  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Most  distinguished  faculty  of  any  music  school  in  America, 
includes  suA  celebrities  as  Sigismond  Stojowski,  Albert 
Ross  Parsons,  Vita  Witek,  Ludw^  Hess,  David  Bispham, 
Adrienne  Remenyi,  Anton  Witek,  Herwegh  von  Ende, 
Harry  Rowe  Shelley.  Highest  st^dards.  Send  for  free 
catalog. 

kUnm  HERWECH  vea  EHDE,  Dnwctw,  Dept.  W.  5t  Waal  Mth  St. 


The  I  natltute  commands  the  services,  in  all  departments,  of  teachers  of  the  hlghat 
excellence,  whose  private  terms  would  he  prohibitive  to  most  studenta.  TulUon 
fees  are  moderate  and  uniform.  Application  should  be  made  previous  to  October  Ik 
to  insure  oonslderstlon.  Catalogue  and  full  Information  on  request.  Address 
Bax  Baa,  Clarensaat  Avenna,  New  Yark 


ILbe  ITnstitute  of  flftusical  Brt 

or  tbe  Citv  of  new  |?orfi 

FRANK  DAMROSCH,  DIraatar 

Invites  conesponhence  or  personal  application  from  those 
hesiring  tbe  best  in  musical  education 

AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Conducted  solely  in  the  Interests  of  higher  musical  education.  It  provides  itudsnti 
of  natural  ability  and  earnest  purpose  a  thorough,  comprehensive  education  In  musie 
without  going  abroad. 

The  Operatic  Departaseat  la  carried  ea  in  eleac  aflliiation  w'ith 


Horace  Mann  School 

Teacktrs  Ccll^e^  Columbia  University 

For  boys  and  crls.  IS  instructors.  Kindergarten,  Ele¬ 
mentary,  High,  ottering  unrivalled  advantages  to  residents 
of  Greater  New  York.  New  athletic  field. 

Afternoon  study-hours.  Affiliated  activities  in  music,  ath¬ 
letics,  dramatics  and  public  speaking.  Physical  education 
building  open  on  Saturday.  Special  attention  to  college 
Preparation. 

“For  the  first  time  a  child  may  enter  the  kindergarten  and  go 
forward,  in  unbroken  course,  until  he  passes  out  into  the  world 
with  the  highest  honors  of  a  modern  umversity.”— ^rrrtifrri/  Bat¬ 
ter  of  Columbia  University. 

Pupils  admitted  as  vacancies  occur.  Term  begins  Sept.  21rd. 
For  informatioa  address 

8AMUEL  T.  DUTTON.  NupU. 

I  Broadway  and  120Ui  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EVERYBODY’^ SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
New  York 


Mrs.  Helea  M.  ScoyiPe^s  Home  aad  Day  SAool  for  Gris 


Elinor  Comstock  Music  School  ^ 


A  resident  and  day  school.  Leschetizky  Method.  Piaat 
teachers  all  Leschetizky  pupils.  Vocal,  Harmony,  Sight 
Reading,  Ensemble  Playing.  Lectures  on  current  operas. 
Classes  arranged  in  French  Classic  Dancing.  Litetatuie  and 
History  of  Art. 

MISS  EXINOB  COMSTOCK. 

1000  Madlaon  Avcmmc.  New  York  CMy  • 


The  United  States  School  ol 

SECRETARIES 

tot  FUtk  Aremme,  Mew  Yark  OUver  HcEwaa.  Head  ilakir 

The  only  school  in  America  which  makes  Secretarial  Trainiiw 
a  Specialty.  The  Curriculum  includes  McEwan’s  Shortha^ 
Typewriting,  Cultural  Course  (English  Literature,  Article 
W  riting) ,  Secretarial  Duties  and  Accounts. 

Prospectua  on  application. 


New  Yoek,  New  York,  92  East  T2iid  St. 

The  Comstock  School 

A  school  of  national  reputation.  Offers  regular  and  special  coones. 
Music,  art.  languages,  physical  culture,  soaal  life  and  an  opportimitT 
to  enjoy  the  many  advantages  of  New  York.  Address 

Miss  Lvdia  Day,  Prindial.  ^ 

New  Yoek,  New  York  Qty,  MO  West  89th  Street. 

Mrs.  Isabel  D.  Coates 

will  receive  in  her  home  n  limited  number  of  girls  who  wish  w 
study  Art,  Music,  Languages  under  special  masters.  Will  remaia 
open  for  the  Summer  of  1912.  Circular  upon  application. 

New  Yoek,  New  York  (^ty,  607  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Gardner  School  for  Girls 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  (57th  year.)  Exclusive  location.  Rmlai 
and  Special  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocutioo.  Physical  culture. 
Aesthetic  dancing.  Outdoor  life.  C^ty  advantages  writh  delightn 
home  life. 


M42  FIFTH  AVENUE 
New  Yark. 


Advantagesof  city 
and  country.  Phys¬ 
ical  Culture,  Rid¬ 
ing,  Swimming, 
Dancing.  Regular 
Courses.  Special 
studies.  Music, 
Art,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Outdoor 
Games.  Individual 
care.  Social  pri¬ 
vileges.  European 
travel  classes. 
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Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Saint  John's  School  Verbeck  Hall 

Sslst  Joka*«  Sommer  Cavalry  School 


^^^hool  for  Boys. 


*  Founded  by 

Dr.  Frederick  Lulher  Carnage 

Location;  PawEng,  N.  Y.,  futy-fire 
nte  (ram  New  York  Gty  oo  Harlem 
DiTinao  cf  New  York  Central  R^oad; 
•even  huixlred  (eel  abore  aea  lerd:  in  one 
ol  tlw  moat  pictiireaque  aectiana  of  the 
Berkihirea 

ObjMt:  To  preinre  bojn  (or  coikge  ami 
•cientific  Khook;  to  (oner  iynematic  midy 
and  rnnnitent  phyacal  devdopment. 
Equipment:  Main  Iniildins  reprerenlt  the 
ty^  of  academic  archilectiire  —  pro¬ 
viding  angle  bedrooma,  infirmary,  common 
room,  aludy  hall,  (fining-room,  library, 
redtatkn-rooou,  marten’  aparnnenti ;  dec- 
Iric  light  and  modern  aanitairy  appointments. 
Administration:  Courae  of  inatructioa 
tmen  five  yean;  (firecled  hy  men  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  culture:  general  auperviaoo  hy 
(acuity  of  all  out-door  aporta;  rdatioiu  of 
mutual  coofidenn  between  boya  and  mar¬ 
ten  encouraged  in  al  departmenla  of  achool 
organiulioo  and  (fiadpline. 

For  catalogue  and  particuUia,  addreaa 
FREDERICK  L  GAMAGE,  D.C.L, 

A  Headmaster,  / 

i|nf  Pawling,  New  York  /i 


RIVERVIEW 


it  a  home  for  the  development  of 
the  better  kmd  of  boys.  QThe  in- 
itniction  is  thorough,  the  life  sane, 
the  equipment  modem — that  is  why 
its  influence  makes  for  manhood. 
^Riverview  is  looking  beyond  the 
college  entrance  examinations. 
^Seventy-six  years  of  consecutive 
management  have  given  the  school 
an  exceptional  knowledge  of  Boys. 
QThese  are  a  few  of  the  things  that 
make  this  school  a  poutive  influence 
for  a  better  manhood. 

For  catalogue,  address 

JOSEPH  B.  BISBEE,  A.  M..  Box  708 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


'ASCADIUUIk  SCHOOL 


Has  Prepared  Over  1000  Boys  for  ComeU 


*X>ne  of  the  best  preparatory  iostitutions  in  the 
country.”— President  Schumutn,  of  ComeU. 

Cascadilla  has  a  forty-year  untarnished  record  of  masterful  boy 
training— for  college  and  for  business.  Certificate  privilege. 
Superb,  healthful  location,  overlooking  Lake  Cayuga.  Every 
facility  for  thorough  study,  comfortable  living  and  indoor  and 
outdoor  sports.  Athletic  Field;  Recreation  Building;  thoroughly 
e<)uipped  Gymnasium;  Navy  Outfit  of  rowing  machines,  shells, 
etc.  Farm  of  ijo  acres.  Registration  1907-ia  from  43  states 
and  10  foreign  conntriea.  Terms  f^TS  to 
Write  for  illnstrated  catalogue. 

C.  V.PARSELL,  A.M.,PrincipaL  Ithaca,  New  Yocfc 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


We  Know  How  to  Teach  Boys 


ON  the  east  ihore  of  Carina  Lake,  In  Aurora  — a  redon 
rich  in  historic  Interest  — Is  Walloourt— an  Ideal  school 
for  girls.  Its  heallhfulness.  Its  picturesque  position,  near 
one  of  the  beautiful  Five  Finger  Lakes;  Its  proximity  to 
Ithaca  and  Auburn  —  towns  of  educational  and  historic 
Interest,  make 

Wallcourt 

Hiss  Goldsmith's  School  for  Girb 

(Faimgrly  W«Ut  Schaal)’ 

Aarora,  Lake  Cajm^a,  N.  T. 

an  especially  desirable  school  tor  the  preparation  tor  any 
college.  Its  rertlOcate  admits  students  to  Vaawr,  Wellesley. 
Smith,  Wells  and  Mt.  Holyoke.  General  Academic  Course  for 
those  not  Intending  to  enter  college.  Special  courses  In  Art, 
Music  and  Physical  Training.  Aesthetic  dancing,  boating  ana 
tennis.  A  limited  number  of  pupils  makes  early  registration 
desirable.  For  Illustrated  catalogue  address 

MISS  ANNA  R.  GOLDSMITH.  A.  B..  Principal 


On  the  hills  400  fort  above  the  dty  of  Troy.  Four  beautiful,  new 
fire-proot  buildings,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  t  ampusW 
acres.  Tennis  courts,  hockey,  basket  ball.  G)  mns'^ium.wllk 
swimming  pool,  bowling  alleys.  Resident  nurse.  A  broad 
variety  of  work.  Including  college  preparation  and  courses  lor 
girls  not  going  to  college.  Special  advantages  In  Musle  and 
Art.  Practical  courses  In  Domestic  Science.  CertlOeate  ad¬ 
mits  to  Wellesley,  Smith,  Vassar  and  Mt.  Holyoke  Collegta 
Illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 

MIm  Elisa  Kellns,  Ph.B..  Friiiilpnl.  Troy.  N.Y. 


New  York,  Fishkill-oa-Hudaon. 

Paenrall  AroHom'xr  A  Home  School  for  Boys,  in  the  Hud 
l^asweu  ACaaemy  ^  HighUnds,  near  West  Point.  Pie 
pores  for  college,  technical  schools  or  business  life.  Semi-militaiT. 
Gymnasium  and  outdoor  sports  under  physical  director.  Primq 
department.  Summer  School  and  camp.  Kates  fMO-fW.  fiookht 

T.  L.  Kennedy. 


Peekskill  Academy 


FounJmJ  1833. 


•d  1833.  PeeksldU.  N.  Y. 

!■  Ihc  lail  7  yean':  Enrollment  increased  100 
per  cent;  New  Buildings  ($12S/)00)  erected; 
separate  junior  School  for  young  boys  (10-13) 
established;  and  not  a  single failure  tn  eoll^. 
Address  J.  C.  Bucher,  A.  M,,  or 
C.  A.  Robinson,  Ph.  D.,  Principals. 


1  EsttMislieil  1124 

KCllSSClSld*  Troy,  N.Y. 

Polytechnic 

an  Science  Institute 

Courses  in  Civil  Engineering  (C.  E.),  Mechanical 
Engineering  (M.  E.).  Electrical  En^neering  (E.  E.)  and 
General  Science  (B.  S.).  Also  Special  Courses. 

Unsurpassed  new  Chemical,  Physical,  Electrical, 
Mechanical  and  Materials  Testing  Laboratories. 

For  catalogue  and  illustrated  pamphlets  showing  work 
of  graduates  and  students  and  views  of  buildings  and 
campus,  apply  to 

JOHN  E.  Nl’GENT,  Registrar 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


Location:  Beautiful  and  healthful  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  18 
miles  from  New  York. 

Equipment:  Fire-proof  buildings,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool; 
30  acres  of  athletic  Helds. 

Instruction;  Both  class  and  Individual  Instrurtlon  given.  Pre¬ 
pares  tor  any  college  or  aelentUle  school. 

Alao  at  Lower  School  for  Younger  Bops 

BuUdings  n»w  #m  rtfHdst. 

WALTER  R..  MARSH,  Hea^ife.  lex  42.  Carden  Cky.  L  L 


New  York,  Peekakill,  Box  217. 

Worrall  Hall  Academy  Military  48  years. 

Select  preparatory  school  in  the  healthful,  picturesque  Highlands  of 
the  Hudson.  Academic  and  business  courses.  Primary  Depart¬ 
ment,  special  feature.  Individual  attention.  Terms,  f4W. 

Address  Principai.. 

Mohegan  Lake  l^hool 

Mohegsua  Lake,  Weatehceter  Co„  N.  Y. 

33rtl  year.  ThorouA  jmparation  for  OoUege,  Technical 
School  or  Business.  Individual  attention,  average  number 
at  boys  in  a  rdass,  eight.  Modem  building  ERceptionally 
healthful  location  on  Lake  Mohegan  in  the  heart  of  tne  High¬ 
lands  of  the  Hudson,  four  miles  trcmi  PeekaldU  by  trolley. 
Physical  Culture  and  Athletics  under  competent  DIrectar. 
References  as  to  diaracter  of  applicants  requfred.  lUustrated 
booklet  on  request.  Address,  Box  134. 

A.  K.  UNORIk,  A.  M.,  CNAS.  N.  SMmi,  A.  M..  PrIiMtpals 


REPTON  SCHOOL 

" ' "  "  ■  ■ '  TatrytowB-OD-Harlaon,  New  York  ——— 

FOR  BOYS  UNDER  SIXTEEN.  One  of  the  best-equlpiMd 
schools  lor  YOUNG  boys  In  the  Eastern  States.  Most  beta- 
tlfuUy  situated,  at  high  eievaUon,  In  tbe  Westchester  Bills,  40 
minutes  from  New  York.  Tbe  system  of  Training  and  Instrue- 
Uon  Is  developed  by  properly  studying  each  boy's  Individual 
needs  and  character.  Physical  Training  and  Atbletlcs  under 
competent  and  tborougb  supervision.  High  Scholastic  and 
Athletle  records.  Nuinbers  limited  to  ensure  a  homeltke  tt- 


Mist  C.  E.  MASON,  LLM..  Lock  lot  725 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTOR 
New  York— Continued 


Miss  C.L  Mason’s  "sSr 

For  Girls  aod  Young  Women 

Tarrs^towii-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 

nmwr  School  for  glrh  13  to  25:  Lower  School,  8  tol3. 
ConlBcatp  admits  to  leading  colleges.  Col-  I 

lege  Preparatory.  Graduating  and 
Special  Couraea  in  Art,  Music,  '* 

Peration.  Languages.  Literature,  ■WwMMMam 
Science,  Nature  Study,  Hand!-  ^ 

oafts  and  Domestic  Science  New 
York  City  Annex.  European  class  BHy.-  ESH 
for  travel  and  study.  ■If  , 


A  thoroughly  modem  school  with  one  teacher  to  three  scholars,  and 
offering  courses  almost  as  varied  and  broad  as  many  of  the  best  col- 
ffTi  leges.  The  buildings,  live  In  number,  are  large  and  modern.  Located 
In  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  tract  of  fourteen  acres  of  grove  and  lawn,  on 
one  of  the  most  magnltlcent  heights  along  the  Hudson,  with  a3U  mile  view 
of  the  river.  While  practically  a  eountry  school,  the  location,  only  40  mln- 
..  utes  from  New  York,  gives  every  city  advantage.  For  catalogue  address 


Tha  Gymiiasiuin 

nVE  MILES  FROM  WEST  POINT 

New:  YORK 


CORNWALL-ON  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

New  Academic  Building,  barracks,  mess  hall  and 
nasium  cuuipiising  the  most  complete  fireproof 


Blent  from  War  Department.  Infantry,  Cavalry  and 
Cadet  Band.  (Special  rates  to  good  musluigins.) 
BARD  HALL,  Special  Department  for  boys  under  14. 

For  Catalogue  Address  THE  PRESIDENT 


\mw  FOR  GIRLS  ^ 

IBK  Albany*  N.  Y.  V  , 

ly  Bt.  R*t.  William  Cmwsll  Doan*,  D.D.,  LL.n.,  \  . 
W  Bishop  of  Albany,  President  and  Beetor.  V 
'  A  school  affording  the  highest  intellectual  t 
education,  together  with  religious  instruction 
and  training.  Situated  on  high,  healthy  grounds, 
overlooking  the  Hudson  River,  in  a  cool,  dry, 
bracing  climate.  Modern  buildings  specially  de¬ 
signed  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  school's 
needs.  Constant  ctue  given  to  health  and  religious 
training.  Pleassmt  social  life  and  agreeable,  efficient 
instructors.  Music.  Art.  Domestic  Science.  Tuition 
fee  very  reasonable.  Diplomas  granted.  Special 
separate  department  and  individual  care  for 
younger  girts.  Outdoor  life.  Tennis,  basket- 
L  ball,  skating,  tobogganing,  golf,  hockey.  , 
A  Well-equipped  gymnasium  with  Swedish  / 
Ia  system  of  training.  43rd  year.  Catalogue  /, 
iL  views  on  request.  Address  /  , 

MISS  MATILDA  GRAY,  y/^' 
PrIncIpaL 


niiu  to  Vassar  and  other  leading  colleges. 

Address  Ellen  Clizbb  Bartlett,  A.B.,  Principal. 

Niw  Yobk,  Potsdam. 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Tnining  school  for  Supervisors  of  Music  in  public  schools.  Foth 
Gr^uates  rank,  upon  graduation,  as  teachers  of  experience. 


*  Nbw  York,  Scarsdale,  40  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station. 

Heathcote  Hall 

The  Misses  Lockwood’s  Collegiate  School  for  Girls.  A  country 
school  with  all  the  advanuges  of  the  metroTOlis.  Faculty  of 
sixteen  instructors.  Superior  opportunities  for  Music.  Healthful 
outdoor  life. 

New  York,  Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson. 

Mackenzie  School 

Equipped  and  administered  for  the  thorough  preparation  of  150 
boys  for  college,  technical  schools,  and  higher  business  careers. 


lEkmg  positions  in  colleges,  normal  and  city  schools.  Voice,  Har-  Catalogue  and  TUiutrat^  liMklets  upon  request. 

ER>ny,  Form,  Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing,  etc.  Catalogue.  James  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph.  D.,  Director. 


ER>ny,  Form,  Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing,  etc.  Catalogue. 

New  York,  OssiningKin-Hudson. 

THa  RnlhrAnlr  Q<>Vinn1  Situated  on  Briar  Cliff,  overlook- 
ine  UOIDTOOK  bCUOOl  forty  miles  of  the  Hudson. 
•7th  year.  Fits  hot’s  for  College.  Ample  equipment  and 
grounds.  Individual  care.  Siatisfactory  references  as  to  character 
"oowsary.  For  catalogue  address 

The  Holbrook  School,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  Binghamton. 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

Certiheate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  other  colleges. 
General  Course,  Music,  Domestic  Saence.  New  gymnasium.  Dor¬ 
mitory  for  very  young  girls.  Principals:  The  Misses  Hyde, 

Ella  Virginia  Jones,  A.  B. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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KMOX  SCHOOL 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


New  York— Continued 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

A  school  oombinine  dty  advantasrs  and  country  pleasures. 

Beautiful  fire-proof  brick  colonial  mansion.  Separate  school  buildinp  and  fine  gymnasium  with  running  track.  Situated  in  the  mou 
silent  residential  part  of  Buffalo.  Social  life  a  feature.  Non-denominational. 

Colien  preparatory  and  elective  courses.  Admits  on  certificate  to  V'assar,  Smith  and  Wellesley.  Special  two-year  course  in  college 
subjects  for  High  School  Graduates. 

Unusual  advantages  in  Music,  Languages,  Expression,  Domestic  Science.  Art  department  in  charge  of  well-known  instructor  ia 


FOR  BOYS  Tan7tMn-OB>BiHlsoB,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-five  miles  from  New  York,  in  the  beantifnl, 
historic  **  Irvingr  ”  country.  75th  year.  21  years 
under  present  Head  Master.  New  site  and  build- 
ings,  1901.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  technical 
schools.  Individual  as  well  as  class  instructioii. 
Athletic  Field.  Swimming  PooL  New  Gymnasium 
ready  this  falL 

SouBcr  Camp.  Bantam  Lake.  IWchlleld  Bills.  Csaa. 
1100  feet  altitude.  Address 

1^.  M.  FURHAN,  A.  M.,  Hand  Maatar,  Box  021  < 


®n«tbesttuO0on 

The  School  Beautiful  for  Girls 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Highlands 

College  Prepaiatorr  tad  Finishing  Caamt 
Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Dcwiestic  ScieacA 
Outd—r  lij$  m  iptimltj*  Cross  •>  coontir 
tramping.  SiikUitrinz  in  Nnu  Kori 
No  examinttioos.  Ideal  climate.  New 
buildings ;  twelve  acres.  Select,  limiwi 
membership.  Unusual  advantages  foUr 
detailed  io  illasttaied  booklets*  Addiew 
the  Director, 

Dr.  Frbdbric  Martin  Townsshr 


Cmt9(09iit  mn^  ¥iwws.  •dMrM#  untiC  Fk(t 


Mr4.£.R4i*9t((  MoufAinn.FrmcJpg^ 


TERMS  :  $500— $600  a  year 


Drew  Seminary  for  Young  Women 

CARMELh  H.  V.  General  and  College  Preparatory  Uo<i^ 
Mualr.  Art,  Elocution,  Domatlc  Science.  Couraee  for  fflyh  wnm 


EH 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


New  York— Continued 


What  School? 


You  will  come  to 
Kastmau  if  jou 
luveetlffate. 


If  you  are  unemployed;  or  dissatisfied  with 
your  work;  or  get  very  low  wages  and  see 
no  prospect  of  advancement — 

^Eastman  Can  Help  You 

^^Tho  school  has  had  a  national  reputation  for 
^^more  than  half  a  century,  and  its  graduates 
command  the  best  positions. 

Accounting,  Business.  Higher  Accounting,  Civil 
Service,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Penmanship, 
Modern  Languam  and  Academic  Depts. 

Write  for  Free  Ih\)8pectU3.. 


ICUIKNT  C.  BMKS,  M.A..  U.O. 
'  PtUMEaT, 

■a  nz,  PsMwtirsK.  >.  T. 


CORNWALL  SCHOOL 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

Bqanning  with  the  next  school  year,  ALVAN  E.  DUERR 
wil  be  associated  with  the  present  headmaster  in  the  manage- 
■eot  of  this  school.  Mr.  Duerr  for  eleven  years  was  head 
at  the  Department  of  German  in  Perm-Charter  School  of 
PUadelpliM.  For  the  pad  six  years  he  has  been  headmaster 
o(  the  Polytechnic  Preparatory  School  of  Brooklyn.  His 
amerience  sm  a  successful  teacher  and  head  of  an  important 
school  assures  the  friends  of  this  school  of  its  enlarged  efficiency. 

GltLOS  H.  STONE,  HeadiMstcr,  Conwall-on-Hndson 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC  ARTS 

lOl.'NDEU  IN  181**1 


Connected 

with  Mr.  Charles  T 
Frohman’a  Empire 
Theatre  and 
Companies. 

Recognized  as  the  leading  institution 
for  dramatic  training  in  America 

Board  of  Trostses  ^ 

FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT.  Preildent  M 

DANIEL  FROHMAN  lOHN  DREW  W 

AUGUSTUS  THOMAS  hENJAMIN  F.KOEDER 

I  F»r  catalotw  and  in/or-  - 

1  matien,  apfijr  to 
V  THE  SECRETARY 
X.  Isw  151;  CIIHW  Id 
HaarTsth 


CARNEGIE  HALL 

NEW  YORK 


Gu 

11 

Mi 

Conneetient 

Connecticut,  Bridgeport,  885  Lafayette  St. 

The  Fannie  A.  Smith  Froebel  Kindergarten 

and  Tralnlmir  Qelioni  Wo  have  found  the  demand  for  our 
uai  raining  bcnooi  graduates  grsawr  than  we  can  sup¬ 
ply.  One  and  two  year  course.  For  catalogue  address 

Fannie  A.  Smith,  Principal. 

lb  Vinrflv  Tna>ntinn  1?v«yrvhnHv*ft  MAcr&*in»  in 


Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute 

■■■■  Valhalla,  W'estchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  OM 

I  A  Home  School  for  Girls  in  care  of  Friends  (with  separate 
I  departments  for  both  sexes  under  14  years  In  care  of  Home 

■  Mother) .  42nd  year.  Beautiful  new  buildings,  70  acres,  500 

■  ft.lUtltude.  25mUestrom  New  York.  S300toS350.  Primary, 

I  Preparatory,  Commercial,  Manual 

I  ^  Training,  Domestic  Science  and 

■  Music  Department.  Address 

I  —  0.  R.  Blsnis,  Director 

I  -  Box  R 


A  Superior  School  for  Qirls 

This  school  will  oommeod  itself  to  parents  wishinf 
to  giTS  their  daughters  a  broad, liberaledoeatioB#  i 

It  is  our  aim  to  derelop  eaeh  girl,  not  oulj 

BsentallT  and  morallj,  but  pbjtiealij  ^ 

also,  ne  inflneooeg  of  ao 
attraotire  Christian 

^2:“*  The  Ossining 
School  lor  Girls 

Music.  Art  and  College  Preparatory 
Courses,  Post  Graduate  and  speciad  work. 
Certiticate  privileges.  Gymnasium.  45th  year. 
Karamore  Hall*  %  separate  house  for  Younger 
><^8^  Girls.  Year  book  with  views  of  the  school  on  request. 
Principal.  CLARA  C.  FULLER. 

Associate  Principal,  MARTHA  J.  NARAMORE. 

New  York,  Bronxville.  (In  beautiful  Lawrence  Park) 

Brantwood  Hall 

School  for  Girls.  Kindergarten  to  college.  Three  buildings  — 
Residence,  Recitation  Hall,  Gymnasium.  Extensive  grounds. 
Swimming  Pool.  For  caulogue  address 

Miss  Mary  T.  Mains,  Principal. 


Connecticut 


Taconic  School^ 

FOR  GIRLS  ' 

Lakeville,  Connecticut 

Ovatlaakiv  a  BMstiial  Lake  ia  tha  BatfcsUn  RiBa 

Girls  taught  how  to  study.  Thorough  college  prep¬ 
aration.  Music,  Art,  Literature,  Domestic  Science. 
New  gymnasium.  Tennis,  lasketball  and  boating. 

I  Winter  sports.  Catalogue  on  requesL  | 


1  Winter 

i  MI 
^  Mia 


MISS  LUJAN  DIXON,  A.  B,.  PrincipaL 
MISS  CATHARINE  BURROWES,  A.  B,. 
Aaaociata  PrincipaL 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY'S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Connecticut — Continued 


The  Ely  School 

For  Girls 
Grcenwtcli,  Coon. 


Building  new  and  specially  designed  for  the  school. 
50  nninutes  from  New  York  City.  College  pre¬ 
paratory.  General  courses,  including  music,  paint¬ 
ing  and  modelling,  domestic  science  and  household 
arts.  Athletic  fields.  Gymnasium. 


CoNNKCTicUT,  Wiodsor. 

The  Campbell  School  for  Girls 

A  beautiful  suburban  location.  Attractive  home  life. 
VTniWffyy  Practical  work  in  Domestic  Science.  Number  limited. 

A.  H.  Campbell,  Ph.  D.\ 

Mrs,  a.  H.  Campbell  )Pnnopa»- 

Connecticut,  Wallingford. 

The  Phelps  &hool  for  Girls 

College  Preraratory  and  Elective  courses.  Strong  Intermediate 
and  Primary  departments.  Musi^  Art.  Resident  teacher  in  charge 
of  gvmnasium  and  outdoor  life.  Tennis,  liasket  Ball,  Riding.  For 
catalogue  address  The  Misses  Peck,  Principals. 


Connecticut,  Salisbury. 

Salisbury  School 

A  school  for  65  boys.  In  tite  Berkshire  Hills.  180  acres.  Modem 
buildings.  New  gymnasium.  ^850.00.  Address 

Rev.  Gao.  E.  Quaile,  M.A. 


Connecticut,  W’ashington. 

Wykeham  Rise 

A  Country  School  for  Girls. 


Miss  Davies,  Principal. 


Connecticut,  New  Haven,  St.  Ronan  Terrace. 


The  Gateway 


A  School  for  Girls  of  all  ages. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Reyn 


RUMSEY  HALL 

A  school  for  boys.  Situated  in  the  moat  beautiful  seo- 
tlon  of  Connecticut.  Purest  mountain  air.  Rural  surround¬ 
ings  particularly  adapted  to  out-of-door  life  from  Sept,  to 
June.  Foot  ball,  coasting,  skating,  baseball  and  field  snorts 
In  season,  under  comjpetent  Instructors.  Prepares  speclalfy  tor 
secondary  schools.  The  sympathetic  Influences  of  a  home  and 
a  discipline  formative  of  manly  character  at  the  Impresston- 
ahle  age.  No  punishment  except  that  which  touches  the  pride 
of  the  boy— lAr  mtrU  system  tn  its  essence.  Women  to  teach 
gentleness.  Men  to  develop  the  stronger  bents  of  boyhood. 
Fllce.  8800.  Catalogue.  LOUIh  H.  SCUVTTE,  Hesdusur. 


^  HILLSIDE  ^ 

Founded  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead.  1883. 

NORWALK.  CONN. 

A  school  for  girls,  in  a  picturesque  town,  one  hour  from  New  York. 

Admits  by  certificate  to  the  leading  colleges.  Attractive  General  and  Special  Courses  for  ghls  who  do  not  enter  college.  Music  and 
Art  Instruction.  Pleasant  home  and  school  life.  Extensive  grounds  for  outdoor  sports.  Booklets  on  application. 

MARGARET  R.  BRENDLINGER.  A.  U..  Vassar.  Principal.  VIDA  HUNT  FRANCIS,  B.  L.,  Smith,  Associate. 


MISS  BAIRD’S  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

NORWALK,  CONN.  ONE  HOUR  FROM  NEW  YORK  AND  FIVE  HOURS  FROM  BOSTON 

''My  daughter!"  With  what  pride  and  dignity  does  a  fond  Cither  Introduce  the  daughter  who  has  developed  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  inculcated  hy  this  school !  She  Imparts  a  pervading  atmosphere  of  modiesty  and  poise  at  once  conaktent  witn  the  highest  ideab 
of  womanhood.  Cultured,  refined,  self-reliant,  graoeful.  and  keenly  and  delightfiilly  intelltgent  —  she  is  the  living  embodiment  of  all  the 
ideals  of  her  school  environment.  Founded  in  1870,  this  scho^  holds  a  worUiy  place  amongst  the  best  instituttcms  of  Its  kind  in  New 
England.  Country  alr»  ideal  environment  for  study  and  recreation.  Keal  training  of  body,  mind  and  manners.  Separate  bouse  for  girls 
under  1&.  Gymnasium.  Outdoor  athletics.  Intermediate,  Acadeihic  and  College  PreparMory  Courses.  Music,  Art  and  dM  Languages. 
Ub«ry  couna  unngiri.  Addr«.  for  Booklet  CORNELIA  F.  BAIRD,  PriucipBL  69  We.t  Ayb. 


Suffield  School  for  Boys 

The  best  boys’  school  for  thorough,  sIt-round  trmining  of  brsin,  body  and  morsls.  Located 
in  an  attractive  New  England  town  near  New  York  City.  Complete  equipment  with  modem 
buildings,  new  gymnasium  and  athletic  fields.  Prepares  for  college,  busineis  or  scientific 
school.  A  high  grade  school  for  high  grade  boys.  Address 

HOBART  O.  TRUESDCLL  PHnaIpnI.  Box  O. 
acMewt  Uiaranr  la.MtaM.a.  SutWald,  Caomaatlairt. 


The  advertiaemenU  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Jersey 


Wenonah 


Military 

Academy 


“A  growing  school,  doing 
a  great  and  good  work’’ 

Steadily  asserting  itself  as  an  institution  that  is  successful  in  its  aims,  efforts,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
its  promises,  Wenonah  prepares  for  all  colleges,  technical  schools  and  business.  Splendid  military 
training,  including  artillery,  cavalry  and  infantry.  Largest  gymnasium  and  athletic  field  in  New 
Jersey.  Rural  life,  beautiful  and  healthful  location.  No  saloons  or  factories  in  the  town. 
Undefeated  football,  basketball  and  indoor  track  teams  in  1911  and  baseball  for  1912. 

Special  provision  made  for  junior  school  boys 

School  opens  Sept.  19th,  1912.  Write  for  catalog  and  year  book. 

jiejar  JohB  B.  JoBcs,  Snperioteiident,  Box  112,  Wenonah,  Gloucester  County,  N.  J.,  10  miles  from  Philadelphia 


li  tvt 


NBW  JHRSEY,  BORDBNTOWN-ON-THB-DELAWARB 


Bordentown  Military  Institute 


is  the  individual  development  of  the 


world,  either  in  college  or  business. 

A  large,  sympathetic,  efficient  faculty,  carefully 
selected  pupils  of  high  character^  adequate  eauip- 
ment.  supervised  athletics,  milita  ^  * 

bcaltnful  location. 


mlng  pool,  athletic  field.  ’’Your  Soy  and  Our  School” 
is  a  book  that  describes  Montclair’s  wonderfully  sue* 
cessful  individual  as*  Z’  ^  ^  _ 

sistance  plan.  It 
will  interest  par* 
ents— no  matter 
where  their  sons 
are  educated. 

J.O.KacVlear.A  M 
BOWaidan  Flaco, 

Montclair,  K.  J 


Freehold 

Military 

School 

For  Boys  7  to  13 

Bales  $400  to  I47& 


“Military,  but  Not  Reformatory  " 
TWO  DISTINCT  SCHOOLS 


DMriy  half  a  mile  apart :  each  la  complete  in  Itaell,  and  en¬ 
tirely  Independent  o(  the  other.  The  rules  and  regulations 
are  those  best  adapted  to  each  school,  but  both  are  under 
the  SAME  MANAGEME>rr.  Each  school  being  limited 
to  50  cadets.  Insures  that  Individual  rare  and  Instruction 
only  possible  In  a  small  school.  Preparation  for  college  or 
business;  beautiful  country  location,  42  miles  from  New 
York,  66  miles  from  Pblladeipbla.  Modem  equipment, 
gymnasiums,  athletic  fields  and  all  outdoor  and  Indoor 
sports.  For  catalogue  of  el thtr  school,  address 

Major  CHARLES  M.  DUHCAH,  Box  S8,  Frmhold,  N.  J. 


New  Jersey 
Military 
Academy 

For  Older  Boys 

Rales  I4S0  lo  $52S 


;yeddie  /nsHtute  This  aim  is  rapidly  becoming  a 

reailzed  tact.  Our  graduates 
are  among  the  recognized  leaden  in  college  and  in  business.  Our  faeolty  has  unusual 
qualifications  and  broad  experience.  We  lay  special  emphasia  on  penonal  work  and 
character-building  with  our  boys.  We  have  complete  equipment:  commodious,  mod¬ 
em  buildings,  sixty-acre  campus,  gymnasium,  athletic  field,  indoor  running  track. 


Otrs  AIM-“Tlie  Begt 
syg’  School  im  America” 


School  for  boys,  11  to  14  yean.  47th  year  begins  Sept  18,  Mil.  Write  for  catalogue. 

K.  W.  SWETIAND,  A.  M..  PrlKlMl.  Bos  8  «.  UihtHowB.  N.  J. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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A’ew  Jersey — Continued 

g  CMrIsUn  Ckanetef 

OflTeOaOr  Owfioal. 

Non  -  Sectarian. 
OllOfif  ATO  For  girls  of  high 

hmtaufa  'plniV.'.' po““ 

Fop  Girl. 

by  any  similar  school  regardless  of  cost 
Remarkable  health  record.  Superior  equip- 
meoL  Splendid  school  spirit  Happy  home 
life.  167  acres.  Pure  water.  Facul^  of  18 
specialists.  Resident  trained  nurse.  Athletics. 
Property  value,  1350,000.  Pipe  organ.  25 
pianos.  Special  course  for  high  schoolgradu- 
ates.  175  students.  Entrance  any  time. 
Catalogue  on  request 

JONAnUN  ■I.IIEEKEl.Ph.D.J>.D..Prtaclprt 
■acfcettstawn.  New  Jersey 


PRINCETON 

Preparatory  School 

College  preiaratory  school  for  bon  over  fourteen. .  Rapid  prog¬ 
ress  possible  because  of  limited  number  of  pupils  (SO)  and  freraom 
from  rigid  class  organization.  Excellent  equipment  and  facilities  in 
the  way  of  buildings  and  grounds.  Special  attention  given  to 
Athletics  and  moral  welfare.  SOth  year.  Personal  inspection  in¬ 
vited.  For  year  book,  address 

J.  It  FINE.  UeadmaHter.  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Blair  Academy 

Blairstown,  New  Jersey 

In  the  beautiful,  healthful  highlands.  Thorough  courses 
preparatory  to  any  college  or  scientihc  school.  Thoroughly 
equipped  buildings.  100-acre  campus.  Two  gymnasiums, 
swimming  i>ool,  quarter-mile  track.  Athletic  field.  Liberally 
endowed.  Tuition,  JSSO.  80  miles  from  New  York. 
O/ou  Se/t.  nth.  Catalogue  on  request. 

JOHN  C.  SHMPE,  A  ■.,  0.  D,  Priadoal  P.  0.  loa  0. 


Kingsley 

School  for  Boy*  ^ 

College  preparatory.  Location  of  unusual  healthfulness, 
2J  miles  from  New  York  City,  in  the  New  Jersey  hills. 
Individual  instruction  in  small  classes.  Boys  are  taught 
how  to  study.  Gymnasium,  bowling  alley,  billiard  room. 
Large  athletic  field.  Separate  residence  for  younger  boys. 
For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

I.  R.  CAMPBELU  A.  M..  Box  91.  ESSEX  FELLS.  N.  J. 

New  Jersey,  Newark. 

Miss  Whitmore's  Home  School  &i?u"i&n''rn 

suburbs  of  Newark,  only  15  minutes  from  New  York.  Homelike 
atmosphere.  Individual  care.  Careful  preparation  for  colleges. 
Special  courses.  Certificate  admits  to  lading  colleges.  Limited 
number.  Terms  5600.  Anna  Frances  Whitmore,  Principal. 


DWIGHT  SCHOOL 

FOR  G1R1.S.  ENOEWOOD.  NEW  iEKSEY 

An  exceptionally  good  RCbool,  combining  tbe  best  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  college  preparatory  and  Onlshlng  school, 
with  special  advantages  for  post -graduate  work.  Beau¬ 
tiful  location,  suburban  to  New  York  Ctty.  CertiOcates 
aorepted  by  Vaasar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Wella 
Spacious  grounds  tor  outdoor  games.  Gymnasium. 
Tennis,  riding.  Address  Box  610. 

Mm  CKMHTON  MS  Mm  fMlUR,  hsminu 


Seventy-Ofth  year  begins  September  18.  Most  accessible 
location  of  suburban  schools ;  midway  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Six  miles  from  Princeton,  among  the  high 
bills.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  terhnlral  schools.  20 
experienced  masters.  Modem  gymnasium  lust  flnlshed'.  80 
ft.  swimming  pool,  cork  running  track.  No  Ore  danger. 
Several  athletic  nefds.  All  sports.  Elocution,  Music,  Pipe 
Organ.  Manual  Training  Course.  Opening  Day  Sp^er, 
President  Hibben,  of  Princeton  University.  Early  application 
guarantees  choice  rooms.  Separate  Junior  Department  tor 
boys  under  14.  Rates  8400  to  8500.  Hon.  John  Frankibi 
Fort,  ex-Ooveraor  of  New  Jersey.  Chairman  of  ExecuUve 
Committee.  For  Year  Book  address 

FRANK  MacDANIEL,  A.  M.,  HeadMater,  Box  1 
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THE  NEW  ALUMNI  GYMNASIUM 


IVY  HALL 

Mias  Macdonald  and  Miss  Finn's 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
College  preparatory  and  finishing  courses. 
Certificate  admits  to  Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt 
Holyoke,  Vassar.  Exceptional  advantages 
in  music.  Boating,  basket-ball  and  other 
outdoor  sports. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.  (near  Philadelphia). 


New  Jersey,  Summit. 

Parlf-nn  Aeariomir  A  (^knintry  School  for  Boys  with  Catholic 
LUllOn  ACaaemy  Laymen  as  instructors.  In  the  Jersey 
Hills,  21  miles  from  New  York.  Thorough  preparation  for  College 
and  Business.  Small  classes  and  individual  care.  Supervised 
Athletic  Sports. 

Charles  H.  Schultz,  A.  M.,  Head  Master. 


New  Jersey,  Orange. 

Miss  Beard’s  School  for  Girls 

A  country  ichool,  11  miles  from  New  York  City.  College  pre¬ 
paratory  and  special  courses.  Music,  Art,  and  Domestic  Science. 
lUnstrated  catuogue  on  request. 

Address  Miss  Lucia  C.  Beakd. 


Nsw  Jersey,  New  Brunswick,  8  College  Ave. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School  {““ioriSe 

Selected  boys  and  superior  teachers,  one  a  physical  director,  foster 
a  fine  echool  spirit  toward  study  and  sport.  Separate  school  for 
younger  boys.  Summer  camp.  Send  for  catalime.  Tuition  JMI. 

William  P.  Kblly,  A.  M.,  Headmaster. 


The  advertiaementa  in  Everybody'a  Magazine  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Conducted  by  the  school  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame,  the  strongest  teach¬ 
ing  order  of  women  in  the  United 
States.  To  train  the  body,  mind  and 
spirit,  to  develop  true  womanhood,  is 
the  aim  of  Notre  Dame,  and  wonderfully 
successful  have  been  these  School  Sisters 

- in  training  girls,  due 

distinctive 

'  ^  methods  of  im- 


lyw?  '  parting  individual 

mK..  instruction. 

_ Notre  Dame  is 

ideally  located 
I  awiil8aMaP^WI  >n  a  beautiful 
park  of  70  acres, 
!  affording  splen- 

opportunities 
for  all  forms  of  out- 
door  exercises,  such 
^Slt  as  rowing,  basketball, 

tennis,  hockey  and  horseback  riding. 
Its  extensive  grounds,  with  their  grand 
old  oaks,  towering  chestnuts,  and  a  host 
of  beautiful  flowers  and  plants,  offer  a 
constant  invitation  to  life  outdoors. 

The  College  is  a  massive  building  of  fireproof 
construction,  with  all  modern  appointments.  The 
students'  rooms  are  models  of  simplicity,  con¬ 
venience  and  refinement.  A  magnificent  new 
building  with  a  capacity  for  150  additional  students 
was  completed  last  year. 

Regular  college  course  leads  to  degree.  Many 
elective  courses.  Exceptional  opportunities  for, 
the  study  of  Music  and  Art  Instructors  in  all  de-i 
partments  are  specialists,  and  the  lecturers  have  a 
national  reputation. 

Notre  Dame  Preparatory  School 

for  Cirta  is  for  younger  stu¬ 
dents  to  whom  special  care 
and  attention  are  given. 

Primary,  Academic  and 
College  Preparatory 
Courses.  Physical 
Training. 

For  views  of 

{[rounds  and  cata- 
ogue  containing  in¬ 
formation  more  in 
detail,  address 
NOTRE  DAME 
ol  Maryland 
CMius  men  avaiuc 

taruMH.  m. 


Woman's  College 

Frederick,  Maryland 

,  Offers  a  well-balanced  course,  including  electives,  lead- 
Rf  ****  ?•  Strong  Preparatory  Department. 

Diplomas  also  granted  in  Music,  Art  and  Elocution.  Prac¬ 
tice  and  Normal  courses  in  Domestic  Science.  In  seeking 
individual  development  of  students  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
personal  influence  of  faculty.  Terms 

_ _ JOSEPH  H.  APPU.  PCD..  PresMeat 

Maryland,  Baltimore. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School 

uwts  to  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith,  Goucher  and  Mt.  Holyoke. 
Strong  cultural  course,  leading  to  diploma,  for  girls  not  going  to 
mllege.  Attractive  home  life.  Swedish  gymnastics.  Athletic  games, 
for  catalogue  address  Miss  Wii.mot,  Headmistress. 

Maryland,  St.  Mary’s  Co.,  Charlotte  Hall. 

Charlotte  Hall  School  ’'“.“"Kr  mm-.*'"' 

uu,,  wvuvvs  established  Military 
Academy,  in  proximity  to  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Estate  of 
PS  acres.  Healthy  location.  Safe  home  for  boys.  Business  and 
claaskal  courses.  Moderate  terms.  Gao.  M. Thomas,  A. M.,  Prin. 
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New  Jersey— Continued 


New  Jersey,  Morristomi. 

Morristown  School  College  Preparatory  Boarding  School 
farBoys  Small  classes.  Individual  attention.  Partial  self  govern- 
— .  i^rge  new  gymnasium.  All  outdoor  sports  under  expert 
Mfi^on.  Especially  healthful  location,  10  miles  from  New 
Ywk.  1-ower  School  for  Boys  of  10  to  U. 

Niw  Jersey,  South  Orange.  ... 

Uoll  (In  the  Oranges),  t  nder  the  patronage  of 
ROSCmOUni  IlUi  hIs  Eminence  cardinal  Gibbons  and  other 
■oBinent  Catholics.  Private  school  for  a  limited  number  of  girls. 
G^iful  location.  Golf,  Tennis,  Riding.  .Skating.  Special  attention 
^inral  and  physical  development.  45  minutes  from  N,Y,  City. 
Tddoo  J600-J800  per  year.  Miss  Mary  MacMahon,  Pnnapal. 

Maryland 


Maryland 


Come  ^tfiool  for  IBopsi 

An  Endowed  Preparatory  School 

gits  unusual  results  are  due  to  the  best 
faculty  which  can  be  secured; 

To  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
lives  of  the  stuclents; 

To  the  most  generous  provision  for 
their  health  and  comfort. 

3  It  is  known  as  the  most  heavily  en- 
owed  school  in  America.  It  claims  rec¬ 
ognition  as  a  school  where  the  highest 
standards  of  scholarship  and  character  are 
maintained. 

git  insists  upon  thorough  and  efficient 
teaching  and  offers  an  unusually  extensive 
curriculum. 

A  completely  equipped  Lower  School 
for  Little  Boys. 

Illustrated  Prospectus  on  Request 
Thomas  Stockham  Baker,  Ph.  D.,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 


Notre  Dame 


of  Maryland 
A  College  for  Women 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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1853  —  Maryland  College  —  1912 


Music  Hai.i.  Gordon  Hall  Cfs 


FOR  WOMEN 

Suburbs  of  Baltimore.  Near  Washington.  Campus  12  acres. 
200  forest  trees.  Five  buildings.  Large  and  elegant  new 
fireproof  administration  and  dormitory  buildings^  some 
rooms  with  Private  baths.  New  furniture  throughout. 
Elevator.  Every  modern  convenience.  Perfect  sanitation. 
Domestic  Science  and  Arts.  Superior  Music  Conservatory. 
New  Pipe  Organ.  Large  Faculty.  P'ield  sports,  g>’mna- 
sium.  swimming  pool.  etc.  Far  Ugh  Schael  graduates,  Iwa 
aad  three  years  caanes  leadiag  ta  degrees  Lit  B.  and  A.  B. 
Home  life  and  government.  Non-sectarian.  Catalogue. 

CHARLES  WESLEY  CAUACHER.  0.  D..  Bax  0,  LathervUlc.  Hd. 


Missouri 


Oldest  and  Largest  Military 
School  iB  Middle  West 
GovemnaeBt  Sapcrvtslon. 

1b  Class  "A** 

Men  Teachers  from  Best  Universities. 

WENTWORTH 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Its  methods  reach  and  develop,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  boys  whom  the  ordinary  day 
school  does  not  interest.  Preparation  for  CoT 
leges.  Universities,  National  Academies  or  Busi¬ 
ness  Life.  Infantry,  Artillery  and  Cavalry.  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Athletics  reaches  every  student.  Separate 
Department  for  Boys  11  to  14  years.  Forty-three 
miles  from  Kansas  City.  For  catalog,  address 

THE  SECRETIRY.IRIS  Wishinsto*  An.,  Leiwgtoi,  Mo. 


Undenwood 

FOR  WOMEN  College 

In  Continuotu  Existence  Since  1831 

A  stronip.  up>to><bte  inititutioii  with  hif^h  staadhrds.  Coiines  ia 
Mt^c  and  Art;  excdleot  Preparatory  Department  in  college  at* 


Hardin 


College  and 
Conservatory 


A  RegulBi*  JbbIof  College  lor  YoBog  WoBieB 

@The  best  endowed  girls'  school  In  the  Central  West. 

Highest  rank  at  universities.  Courses:  Art.  Elocution, 
Music.  Domestic  Science  and  Buslneas.  Preparatory 
Department.  Barmaa-Aanrlean  Ceuarvatory— Orr- 
mau  staudargs.  Modem  Equipment.  For  catalogue 
Address  JOHN  W.  MILLION,  A.  M.,  President 
1213  College  Plai^  Mexico,  Missouri 


Missouri,  St.  Charles,  Box  200. 

St.  Charles  Military  Academy 

An  ideal  military  home  school,  20  miles  from  St.  Louis.  One  teacher 
for  every  ten  boys.  Special  emphasis  on  character  building  and 
outdoor  life.  All  athletic  sports.  Terms,  $325.  Special  rate  for 
small  boys.  Address  Cou  H .  F.  Walter,  President.  , 

Missouri,  Nevada. 

fVtt+AiT  riollpop  WOMEN.  Junior  College  and  Col- 

LAlllcy  LAlUcgC  Preparatory  Courses.  Charger-build¬ 

ing  empha«zed.  Domestic  Science  with  diploma.  Music  (K.  M. 
degree).  Art,  Expression  and  Business  Courses.  Ideal  Christian 
home.  Outdoor  sports.  Reasonable  rates.  For  catalogue  address 
Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Stockaru,  President  and  Founder. 

Missouri,  St.  Louis,  4'290  Washington  Boulevard. 

Hosmer  Hall.  A  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  college  preparatory  courses,  with  certificate  privi¬ 
leges  to  Smith,  Vassar,  WeUesI^  and  other  colleges.  Four  years 
domestic  saence  course.  Music  and  art.  29th  year.  Catalogue 
on  request.  Miss  McNair,  PrindpaT. 


Music  and  Ait;  excellent  Preparatory  Department  in  college  at- 
mosphere.  Only  fio  minutes  from  St.  Louis.  Delightful  climate  the 
year  round:  30  acres  woodland:  modem  buildings. 

Tenna  $325  per  year. 

For  catalog  and  full  pniticulars.  address  the  President. 

U9nt  FAEDElie  ATIES,  Pa.B.,  Im  284,  St.  dunis,  Ha. 


Forest  Park  University 


8t.  Loala,  Mo.  S2nd  year.  College  and  Preparatory.  CertlScate 
admits  to  Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  all  Co-Ed.  unt- 
versltlee.  College  of  Music.  E.  R.  KROEGER,  Dlr.  ;NoRD»TROii. 
Carter,  Fesrr.  Oallowat,  Pi/e  Orgon.  violin,  Expression.  Art. 
Domestic  Science  with  diploma.  Bible  school.  Gymnsslum. 
Year,$325.  Summeb  School  or  Music.  Pres.,  Anna  gneadCsirai. 


A  teacher  to  every  tea 
boys.  Modem  build¬ 
ings  and  extensivs 
grounds.  All  athletica. 
Pine  Oymnaslum,  Army 
officer  detailed.  Manual 
Training.  Builness 
Courses.  Nth  ysar. 

For  catalogue 
eddreaa 

OeLT.A.Jehnsten 
BnpL 

730  Third  th 


Missouri,  Fayette. 

Howard-Payne  CoUege  '^oing^wire^ 

Graduates  enter  the  jumor  year  of  “A”  grade  colleges.  Three 
building— splendid  gymnasium— outdoor  sports— New  M.OOO  build¬ 
ing.  Fine  Arts— Music,  Art  and  Oratory.  Tuition  for  the  year,  F'iM. 

For  catalog  address  M.  E.  Stout,  President. 


South  Carolina 


k 


CONVERSE  COLLEGE 

A  standard  college  for  women.  No  preparatory  department. 

35  niUet  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  a  section  famed  for 
scenic  beauty.  800  feet  above  sea  leveL  All  college  deiMutments 
and  especially  efficient  departments  In  Art  and  Music 

______  _  Booklet  and  full  information  upon  request 

ROBERT  P.  PELU  Utt.  D..  President.  SperUnburg.  S.  C. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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South  Carolina— Continued 


AshevilleSchool 


air.  Beautiful  acenery  In  every  dliection. 
Southern  climate,  the  moat  delishtful  in  America.  Six 
rnOea  from  town.  Larce  modem  buUdinei  on  a  Tot- 
acre  eatate.  Mountain  tprins  water.  Special  attention 
given  to  formation  of  character.  Every  advantage 
offered  by  Northern  schooli  together  with  aupeiior 
cUmatic  conditlona.  An  Ideal  ichool  In  which  to  develop 
a  aound  mind  and  body.  Faculty  all  trained  In  leading 
Northern  collegea.  Oraduatea  in  every  prominent 
Northern  nnlveralty.  Scientific  and  Claaalcal  Couraea 
preparing  for  college  or  buaineas.  Outdoor  lUe.  Lake 
and  large  athletic  field.  All  aporti. 
niuBtrated  catalogue  with  viewa  on 
request.  Address 

laZIB  ABHETILLB  SCHOOL,  Box  IPS. 


An  Episcopal  Southern  College 
for  Young  Women  and  C^b 

Founded  1842.  IxKated  in  a  2S-acre 
grove  of  fine  old  oaks.  Unequalled 
climate,  delightful  the  year  round; 
beautiful  flowers  grow  all  winter.  Re¬ 
markable  health  record.  Four  years’ 
college  course,  also  preparatory  course 
of  four  years.  Music.  Art.  Elocution. 
Domestic  Science.  Business  Course. 
Excellent  facilities  for  most  athletics, 
horseback  riding,  etc.  14  electric- 
lighted,  steam-heated  buildings.  2S0 
students,  28  capable  teachers.  Low 
tuition — f  JOO  up-^due  to  church  sup¬ 
port.  Send  for  illustrated  cauUogue. 
Address 

Rev.  GEORGE  W.  LAY,  Rector, 
Box  15,  RaJeigh,  North  Carolina 


North  Carolina 


itadel 


The  unitary  College  of  Sooth  Caronaa 

Charleaiee,  B,  O. 


f  Founded  1(42.  An  old  and  diatiognished  college.  Ideal 
Southern  locatioa.  Mild  climate  allows  open  air  work  all 
the  year.  Modem  boildings,  splendid  equipment.  Expert 
lacolty  of  long  training  and  experience.  Government  rating, 
“Class  A.”  Full  couraes  leading  to  B.  S.  and  C.  E.  oegrecs. 
Minimum  age  for  admission,  16  years.  Expenses,  $332 — no 
extras.  Caulogue  on  request.  Address 

C01i0NEL4>.  BOND,  SapcrlBicndeBt. 


College  and  Academy  of  St.  Genevieve 


FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

ASHEVlLLEo  N.  C. 

Located  in  the  **  Land  of  the  ^cy**  3«000  feet  above  tea  level.  Unaurpasaed  climatic  cond:tiona  with  mild  wintera. 
Ideal  home-life.  Inatructora  hold  decreea  from  European  and  American  Univeraitiea.  The  Languasea  are  taught  by 
French  and  German  Pix^eaaora.  ITS#.  Geneoiecfe'a  alao  haa  a  Preparatory  D^''»artroent  for  young  children. 

CatalofM  aarf  aartkalars  aadl  la  tiM  Molittr  i— 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


80CTB  WiM— Mai* 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


_ Pennsylvania 


uTi^  Academy 

Mcreeraburg,  Pcanm.  ^ 

Aim  aI  fhp  ^iHlAAl  ^  tborouKh  physical,  mental  and  moral 
miu  U1  lire  9CUUUI  tnunimr  for  colleKe  or  business. 

^nirit  aI  ^irllAAl  ^  manly,  Christian  tone  of  self-reliance  is 
iSpil  II  Wl  ireilVUI  ihe  pervadinK  spirit  amontr  the  boys, 
fostered  by  Christian  masters  from  the  rreat  universities.  Personal 
attention  siven  to  each  boy. 

I  APatinn  country,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  famous 

liUCsIllUIl  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of  the^^^ 
most  beautiful  and  healthful  spots  of  America,  mi  New 

FnninmPnt  l^od^rn  and  complete.  Mas-  IIH  Oymnasium 

■^“"•F*”*'***  nificent  new  Gymnasium  _ » 

xntnmw  BuildinsT.  Write  for  catalotrue  and 
to  Main  The  Spirit  of  Mercersburs.” 

WIUiAM  MANN  IIVlNEJJJ).Jeaduster 


Ogontz  School 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

The  individual  needs  of  each  pupil  are  fulfilled  by  well 
reflated  courses  in  Language,  I.iterature,  History, 
Art,  Music,  Science,  Economics  and  Domestic  Science. 
Experienced  teachers,  one  to  every  five  girls. 

The  healthful  social  and  home  life  and  supervised 
physical  exercise  are  marked  features  of  the  school.  The 
mMernly  equipped  buildings  are  deli^tfullv  located  in  a 
suburban  park  of  65  acres  of  lawns  and  woodland. 

20  minutes  to 
Philadelphia 
— af  f  ordi n  g 
the  educational 
advantages 
of  the  city. 

Catalogue  and 
views. 


The  Baldwin  School 


For  Girls  One.) 

Bryn  Mawr,  Penna. 

A  preparatory  school  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Smith, 
Vassar  and  Wellesley  Colleges.  Also  a  strong 
general  course  with  diploma  for  girls  not 
going  to  college.  Resident  native  French  and 
German  teachers.  Unusual  advantages  offered 
in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Within 
21  years  247  students  from  this  school  have 
passed  the  entrance  examination  for  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  Certiheate  admits  to  Smith, 
Wellesley  and  Vassar  Colleges. 

Beautiful  location,  only  20  minutes  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Fireproof  building,  extensive  grounds, 
hockey,  basket  ball  and  tennis  fields.  Resident 
athletic  director  and  trained  nurse. 

JANE  E.  BROWNELL.  A.  M. 

Head  of  the  Srbool 

ELIZABETH  FORREST  JOHNSON,  A.  M. 

Aiaorlate  Head  of  the  School 
For  circuUn,  address 

The  Baldwin  Sckool.  P.  O.  Box  R 
Brya  Mawr,  Pa. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


Ihe  Dinnii\^ham  School 


Founded  1853 


FOR  GIRLS 


Birmingham,  Pa. 


enn  sylvan  iaj 
Stat  e 
Normal  School 


A  completely  equipped  nor¬ 
mal  school  offering  a  practi¬ 
cal  education  at  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  low  cost.  Its  thor¬ 
ough  courses  enableam- 
bitious  young  men  and 
women  to  qanlifr  toe  cood-ularied  poeitioos  in  tenchins 
and  oilier  piolemionr.  Tne  tatea  are  exiremeir  low — 
lor  prospectiTe  toachers  and  $266  for  noa- 
Stospoctiwo  teachers.  These  charges  include  40 
weeks'  tuitioo,  iiving,  iaondry,  etc.,  and  apply  to 
applicants  from  ouuide  the  suie  as  well.  Unsor- 
passablr  situated  in  a  region  o(  model  healthful-  m 
ness  and  beauty.  Perfect  sanitation.  Modem  M 
buildiogs  with  latest  appliances.  Supenrised  and  5 
supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsyivania.  All 
Athletics.  Opens  Sept.  10.  In  connection  is  the  M 

Normal  Conservatoiyr  gf  Music  M 
an?  School  gf  Fine  Arte  M\ 

i  otferinc  a  complete  muical  edocatioo  at  a  ■ 
i  verr  reasonable  figure.  Voice,  Piano,  m 
R  Orfan,  Violin  ororchestral  iottnnnentSe  m 
\  Tbeorr  of  Music,  etc.  A  bandsomeir  m 
R  illistrated  catalocue  with  detailed  in*  ■  ** 

1  R  formation  on  request.  Address  M  L . 

JAMESE.  AMENT,  U.0..fiMCir«.  1  PO 

/  R  IwiMU.  fa.  M 


Beauti^lly  situated  in  a  high^  healthy,  mountain 
F^ion,  noted  for  its  tonic  air.  Picturesque  sur* 
roundings.  Six  comfortable,  home-like  build¬ 
ings.  Constant  care  given  to  development 
of  claracter,  and  special  attention  to  social 
training.  Ideally  eouipped  to  exemplify 
its  motto  — “Sound  MiiKl  in  a  Sound 
Body.“  Six  buildings,  100  acres  of  park 
land.  Academic  and  College  Preparatory 
Courses.  Music,  Domestic  ^ence.  Gym- 
nasium,  Athletic  Field,  competent  Phys¬ 
ical  Direaor.  Easily  accessible  via  P.  R. 
K.  on  main  line  between  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh.  Illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 
A,  R,  GRIKK,  PreHident,  Rox 


Develops  women  of  enltnr*  and 
penonnUty.  Bmt  doos  far  more: 
discovers  each  stndent's  ambi¬ 
tions  and  abilities  along  practical 
lines,  and  Sts  her  for  any  remunera¬ 
tive  vocation  which  she  may  need  or 
desire  to  pursue  later  in  life.  And 
does  each  thoroughly.  Early  train¬ 
ing  for  poesible  emergenclee  is  most 
wise  and  prudent-  No  daughter 
should  be  left  unprepared. 


College  Prepsrmtory ,  College 
^partmeuts,  CoDoerTotory 
of  Music,  Art,  Arte  end 
Crafts,  Orstory.  Courses  in 
Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Secretaryship,  Normal 
Ormnasties,  Normal  Kin¬ 
dergarten,  as  electives. 
Free,  healthful  country  Ufo 
near  Philadelphia.  Unusual 
buildings.  R^ms  with  pri¬ 
vate  bath.  Moderate  terms. 

Apply  for  catalogue  to 


eechv9ood 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  School 

M.  H.  BEASEH.  Ph.D.,  PmIdcBt  For 
Hn.  THEODORA  B.  RICHARDS.  Agsodate  Yoona 
JenklntowB.  Pa.  Women 


MissMarshalls  School  Gi>is 


OAK  LAME,  PHILADELPHIA 
A  school  of  many  advantages.  Situated  in  Philadelphla’amost 
beautiful  and  healthful  suburb.  Charming  grounds.  Aca¬ 
demic  and  Music  Departments.  College  l^paratory  and 
Special  Courses.  New  school  buildings,  modemly  equipped. 
Tennis,  basketball  and  other  athletics.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

I  Mtss  E.  S.  MARSHALL,  PHneipal 


Pennsylvania,  Lancaster. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy  Founded  nsi. 

Enters  about  40  boys  to  colleges  each  year.  M^ern  dormitories. 
Laboratories,  gy-mnasium,  athletic  held.  $125,000  in  recent  im¬ 
provements.  Good  health  record.  Terms  moderate.  Catalog. 
T.  G.  Helm,  A.  M.,  E.  M.  Hartman,  A.  M.,  Principals. 


Cedarcrolt  School 

Preparatory  School  lor  Boys 

Kpnnett  Square.  Pa.  33  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Receives 
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Kingston,  Pa. 

Located  in  the  famous  Wyoming  Valley,  amoi« 
spurs  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  Special  attention 
given  to  providing  the  ablest  teachers.  College 
preparation,  business,  music,  art,  oratory,  domestic 
science.  Certificate  accepted  by  colleges.  Classes 
average  from  10  to  16  pupils.  Full  provision  for 
athletics.  Modem  buildings  with  every  convenience. 
A  high-grade  co-educational  preparatory  school 
V' early  rates  6400.  Sixty-ninth  year  opens  September 
18th.  For  catalogue  address 

L  L  SPIAGUE,  D.  D.,  PresMenL 


Penn  Hall 


School 
lor  Girls 


Ortincate  ndmlu  to  Icadlitf  eollexea.  Music,  Art,  DomeMh 
Bcleoce.  Tennis,  baskettMUl,  hockey  boating,  horsebaek 
riding.  Rooms  with  private  bath.  Rates  $425,  no  exlna 
For  catalogue  and  view  hook  address 

FRANK  S.  MAGILL.  A.  M..  Prlaclpal. 

Bex  0,  OhaBbtrsbarg,  Pa. 


A  Start  in  Life 

For  Boys  Past  1 7 

'  High  School  boys  and  other  young  men  with  good  educa¬ 
tion  and  ability  will  be  prepared  tor  and  placed  In  poslvlons 
paying  $75  a  month. 

The  coat  la  $100  for  a  term  of  12  weeks.  Including 
tuition,  text'booka,  board  and  room. 

Usually  from  three  to  live  terms  are  required. 

We  also  train  young  women  tor  business  and  place 
them  In  positions  paying  trom  $35  to  $50  a  month,  with 
good  chance  lor  advancement. 

1504  students  last  year.  Every  graduate  employed. 
Write  tor  particulars. 

Strayer’s  Business  College 

802  Chestnut  St,  PhiledelphUu  Pau 


SWARTHMORE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

A  high-grade  boarding  school  tor  boys  and  girls,  unique  In  taculty,  patronage,  equipment,  location— conducted  by  Friends.  Yoim 
people  and  parenu  who  are  looking  lor  a  school  which  develops  all-round  fitness  and  hUh  character  In  an  unusually 
t— r,,.....  ,. - - - — ..  — ..  •  --ited  In  a  most  beautllul  suburban 


bealthtui  and  happy  atmosphere  should  send  lor  < 
town,  with  neither  factories  nor  saloons.  Eleven 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Moder¬ 
ate  cost.  Separate  cottages.  Ehi- 
dorsed  unreservedly  by  Its  near 
neighbors.  Address 
AITHII  H.  TOMUISOB,  Hus  Mumi 
Swartbmore,  Pa. 


WYOMNG  SEMNAKT 


Combs  Conservatory  of  Music 


PENNSVI.VANIA,  Lancaster  Co.,  Lititx. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

Organiied  1746,  aims  to  develop  home-loving  and  home-making 
young  women. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Hagen,  Principal, 

Rev,  1,  E.  Deer,  Asst.  Piindpal. 


EE 


BISHOPTHORPE  MANOR 

tTbc  Mautatai  SchMl  tor  CIrit. 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PENNA. 

IH  THS  “gWirZKBLAVS  OP  AMEUCA.” 
Picturesquely  situated  on  Fountain  Hill, 
amid  tbe  beautllul  Leblgh  Range.  Two 
hours  trom  New  York;  one  and  one-bait 
boure  from  Philadelphia.  A  strictly  first- 
elass  seminary  for  a  select,  limited  number 
o(  well-bred  girls.  College  Preparatory  and 
Finishing  Courses.  Two  years'  advanced 
course  for  talgta  school  graduates.  Cultured 
home  life  a  leading  feature.  Special  advan¬ 
tages  In  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science.  Domestic 
Art  and  Physical  Culture.  N^ly  furnished  rooms,  dainty 
and  artistic.  Bracing  climate.  Stately  buildings  (mansion 
style,  stone  and  brick) ;  spacious  grounds;  outdoor  life;  su¬ 
perior  table.  "Tbe  kind  of  school  girls  like."  Established 
18(16.  Terms,  $500.  For  bookleu  and  views,  address 

CLAUDE  N.  WYANT.  Principal,  Box  236 


You  cannot  fall  to  become  an  artistic  player  or  slngCT  If  you  come  here.  Four  pupil  recltaU  a  week  give  opportunity  for  public 
performance.  Faculty  recitals,  lectures,  boxes  at  Phtladeipbla  Orcbeetra.  Opera  concerts,  etc.  Pupils'  Sym[  ibony  Orchestra 
of  65.  Reciprocal  relations  with  University  of  Pennsylvania  alfords  advantages  for  literary  study  without  extra  charge. 
All  branches  of  Music  taught.  Dormitories  for  young  women.  Faculty  of  55  teachers  of  International  tame.  Degrm 
conferred .  28th  year.  Send  today  for  our  beautiful  65-page  book :  gives  In  detail  a  description  of  conservatory  work  and  a  com¬ 
parison  of  teaching  methods.  Information  every  music  student  should  have.  Tells  you  how  we  teach  and  bow  you  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  ot  tbe  Instruction  of  the  entire  faculty.  Shows  how  we  cut  down  one-ball  tbe  time  usually  taken  to  get  a  musical  education. 
Addrees  GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director,  Broad  and  Wharton  Streets.  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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Miss  Cowles’  School  cT^b 

(Highland  HaU) 
HoUldaysburg,  Pa. 

Preparatory  to  Bryn 
Mawr  and  Radcline. 
Certificate  i>rivileges  to 
Wellesley,  Smith  and 
Mt.  Holyoke.  Also 
strong  (general  course. 
Healthful  location,  in 
heart  of  Alleghany 
Mountains.  Pure  spring 
water.  Musk,  Art.  1><> 
mestic  Science.  Stone 
building,  modem  im* 
provements — all  rooms 
..  connect  with  bath. 

HlOHLANU  HALL  Gymnasium, Swimming* 

mI  tad  outdoor  athletics  In  charge  of  physical  director.  Resident 
in  all  departments.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Mm  Milton  Cowleo,  B.,  Head  of  SckooL 


'Williamsport  Dickinson 
I  Seminary 

r  College  Preparatory,  Commercial,  Scientific  and  Classical 
ilCoetses.  Co^ucational.  I310  per  year.  Absolutely  no 
eitm.  Conservatory  advanta^s  in  Vocal,  Piano,  Violin, 
Alt  and  Expression.  Healthful  location.  Athletics  under 
mined  directors.  Bowling,  swimming  pool.  Two  gymna- 
siias.  Term  opens  Sept.  loth. 

MUIMI  PniY  EVELAND.  Ph.  D..  Bex  910.  WlUUmport.  Pa. 

_ _ Ohio _ 

University  School 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Rtetgaiztd  by  Leading  Eoitem  Colleges  as  One 
ef  Ae  Best  hreparatory  Sdtools  in  the  Coantry. 

I  For  odocationel  purpoaes  and  not  for  profit 
The  Srtt  aim  o(  tbi*  whool  Is  to  prepare  boys  tborouf bly 
lor  eoUete  work.  95  per  rent,  of  our  graduates  enter  col- 
lege  or  techniral  erbool.  Its  desirable  location  In  tbe 
toast  teridenre  section  of  tbe  dty.  and  Its  complete 
aqaipment  make  this  school  decidedly  dUferent  from  the 
,  nanal  dty  boarding  school. 

'  Usnual  training  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum 
L  sad  develops  concentration.  Strong  faculty  of  experts. 
f-  Oymnaslum.  swimming  pool,  seven-acre  athletic  Held, 
r-  bswUng  alleys.  Each  boy  has  hb  own  room  In  the 
dormitory. 

Oar  srhool  Is  certainly  well  worth  Investigating.  Write 
t  kr  Dlustraied  catalogue.  Addreee 

I  L  lAMT  A.  nTSBd,  Prlaelpel,  TUI  Homgh  Ave.  j 


Omo,  Berea,  75  Seminary  St. 

Gennan  Wallace  CoUege  S^,’!S?°Tn'd''“^'o*^m"'e'??’e^ 

Cninei  preparing  for  junior  year  professional  or  technical  schools. 
Mem  Bmguaaes  a  specialty.  Cleveland  13  miles.  Modem  dormi> 
hncs.  New  Music  and  Gym.  Bldgs.,  1913.  Tuition,  board,  room, 

Buctls,  $169  up. _ Akthuk  L.  Bbbslich,  Pres. 

Omo,  Germantown  (near  Dayton^  Box  73. 

Military  Institute 

aVM.  Individual  instruction  and  personal  care.  Selected  dast 
w  boys.  Commandant  U.  S.  Army  Officer.  Modem  Buildings, 
ufanasium.  Athletics.  Write  for  catalog. 

OnvoN  Graff  Brown,  President. 


Ohio,  Gambler,  Box  27. 

Harcourt  Place  School  for  Girls 

C^lw  Preparation  Advanced  Courses,  also  Domestic  Science 
Horticulture.  Travel  Classes  may  be  formed  during  Summer 
F  ^"3  Winter  vacations. 

I _  Miss  Merwin,  Principal. 


Walnut  Lane  School 

For  Young  Ladies.  Germanlown.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Established  1857.  Location  combines  advantages  of  both  city 


school  graduate,  college  pre¬ 
paratory  and  special  courses. 
Students  admitted  without  en¬ 
trance  examinations  to  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke. 
Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  and  Sewing.  Ten- 
nb,  basketball  and  horseback 
lidlng.  Attractive  home  and 
socbl  life. 


MIm  S.  Edna  Johnston,  A.  li..  Principal 
Mtse  Edith  Holmes  Gregory.  A.  B..  Head  Teacher 


Pennsvlvakia,  Bucks  County,  Doylestown. 

Oakland  School  For  Girls 

Academic  and  college  preparatory  courses.  Music,  physical  culture. 
Small  classes.  Younger  pupils  special  attention.  Eleven  acres  of 
lawn  and  grove  in  charming,  healthful  location.  Catalogue. 

Miss  Julia  Y.  Atkinson,  Principal. 


Ohio  Military  Institute 

^  Location— A  picturesque  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  the 

ISy  great  art  and  music  center. 

W*  Organization— Academic,  military  and  physical 

S  training  departments.  Lower  school  for  boys  of 

■  W  8  to  14  years. 

■  ■  Advantages  —  Only  recommended  boys  taken. 
3L  A  Certificates  admit  to  colleges.  Write  for  catalog  to 
A.  M.  HENSHAW,  Commandant,  Bes  42.  CoUege  HiU.  Ohio 


^i’e>WEmRN  COLLEGE 
ySrWOAVEN 

Ranked  with  Leading  Eastern  Colleges. 

A  center  of  WlinuUtlsg  life  lor  thoughtful  students.  CompcehenslTe  cnnV 
culumtdeAnHe  religious  tnitueoce.  350  beautiful  seres  icsmpus,  farm,  garden. 
Music  and  Art  Departments  of  special  billllance.  Vomtkiie 
door  Athletiek:  Oifmna$ium,  Illustrated  literature  on  requesL 
John  firnat  3ipwmb,  A.  D.  V.,  rmt.  Mary  A.  Sawyer,  A.  UU-  D.,  Dean 


Ohio,  (Tlncinnati.  Clifton,  Evanswood,  Box  P. 

The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School 

High  Clast  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girb.  Preparatory  and 
Advanced  Departments.  Music,  Art,  Languages,  Travel  Classes. 
Miss  E.  A.  Elv,  A.  M.,\ 

Miss  M.  F.  Smith,  / 


Ohio,  Austinburg. 

Grand  River  Institute 

Thorough  .work.  Home  surroundings.  Ideal  location.  Academic, 
Commercial,  Music,  Art  Courses.  Board,  room  and  tuition  only  $175 
per  year.  Large  endowment  makes  this  possible. 

Address  E.  W.  Hamblin,  Principal. 


Ohio,  Toledo,  x3m  Ashland  Avenue. 

The  Law  Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School 

A  broad  education,  a  profession  or  livelihood  and  a  preparation 
for  domestic  life.  No  failures. 

Marv  E.  Law,  M.  D.,  Principal. 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  of  ML'SIC  ESTABLISHED  1867. 


Instructa.  trains  and  educates  after  the  best  methods  of  ForOMMt 
Earopcaa  Coaacrratorlea.  Facalty  ugarpaaaed.  I 

1 

ELOCUTION  MUSIC  LANGUACKS 

Location  IdeaL  Bay  and  resident  etndenta  may  eater  at  aay  | 
time.  Qlnstratad  Ceitalogne  VBSE. 

MISS  CLARA  BAUR,  DIRECTRESS 

Highland  Avtmw,  Oak  StrMtand  Buniat  Avwwa,  ClnehMaU.Ohia 

Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


ft 
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Washington,  D.  C.  (Suburbs)  (' 


Combining  all  features  expected  and  demanded  in  a  good  school, 
but  offering  unusual  facilities  for  advanced  study, lor  outdoor 
life,  for  the  development  of  special  talents.  A  community  of 
earnest  womanly  girls,  leading  a  natural  enthusiastic  and  busy 
Ufe— with  every  chance  to  express  and  strengthen  high  ambitions, 
originality,  good  habits  and  social  gifts. 

Twenty  attractive,  modem  buildings  (twelve  for  school  use  and 
eight  Club  bouses)  constitute  an  interesting  and  unique  school 
village, located  in  a  charming  and  romantic  park. directly  connected 
by  electric  cars  with  all  parts  of  the  National  Capital 
Unique  system  of  coimenial  groups  and  small  classes.  Academic 
and  collegiate  studies.  Departments  of  Art.  Music,  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Ubi^  Economy  and  Business  Law. 

The  complete  story  of  this  school  with  its  thorough  equipmenl 
buildings,  grounds— and  opportunities  afforded  for  sight-seeing 
and  for  the  study  of  Washington,  is  told  fully  in  the  illustrated 


volume  sent  to  parents  interested  in  the  choice  of  a  school 
for  the  daughter. 

AddroM  Bm  I  S3  Foraot  Clen,  Maryland 


Pr 

n«n 


FOR  GIRLS 

Mt.  St.  Alban.  Waahlnarton.  D.  C. 

WltblD  the  Catbedral  Grouiids  of  40  acres.  Fireproof  buildlit. 
AocommodaUon  tor  100  boarding  pupUs.  Single  and  douba 
rooms.  Certificate  admits  to  College.  Special  Couraa 
Music  and  Art. 

THK  BISHOP  OF  WASHITiGTON, 
Preeident  Board  of  Trustees. 

MRS.  BARBOUR  WALKER,  M.  A..  Principal. 


Distbict  of  Columbia,  Washington,  SIM  R  Street,  N.  W. 

Madison  Hall 

School  for  Girls  and  Young  Ladies.  College  and  Elective  Courses. 
Music,  Art,  Eniression,  Modem  Languages.  Social  and  educational 
advantages  of  Washington.  For  illustrated  year-book  address, 

PaoF.  and  Mas.  Gao.  F.  Winston,  Principals. 


ELECXRICITY 

Nat  a  abort  ent— ast  a  amatterlng.  |_  Vstoa 

Tboroagb,aetaiUfle,coneentrated.  For  III  ||||0  1  Kmf 
praeUcal  men  wiUi  limited  time.  Every  ...  ; 

detail  of  theoretical  and  applied  elee-  vVVlJji  t 
trlcity.  M  yean  of  proven  ability. 

BHm  ClootHoal  School 

Aatasl  esaitfactlis,  IssUUsUos  sad  tsstlss. 
lu  grsdssus  fit  sad  held  tnt.«lsH  pMl- 
Uses.  If  yse  srs  s  mbs  af  sSsraatcr  and  | 

saggy,  wilts  be saulsg.  Spaas  Sapt.  OO.  I 

M  Tiaoua  fin..  WUHMTM.  1.  C.  ^ 

Distbict  of  Columbia,  Wathingtoa,  ijys  igth  St. 

Miss  Madeira’s  School  for  Girls 

ilcge  to  Vasaar,  Smith  and  Wellesley.  Complete  acadcink  j 
for  Piwls  not  going  to  college.  Two  years’  s-dvariced  cuui 
High  School  gnuloatca.  Music  and  art.  Gymns^ium 

iTiss  Lutv  M- 


The  advertiaementa  in  Everybody's  Magaaine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2, 


Comblneo  beet  fhaturos  of  college  preporo- 
tory  and  flniahing  scfaoola.  Advanced 
courses  for  high  school  graduates.  Limited 
number  of  pupils  Home  ktmosptaere.  Indi¬ 
vidual  consideration.  Opportunity  for  travel 
^  and  study  abroad.  Four  years  of  college  work 
in  English  counee,  Sctenoe,  Languages,  Music, 
PalnUng,  Drawing.  Expression.  Domestic  Science. 
History,  art  and  travel  courses  to  prepare  for  foreign  traveh 
European  branch  school  under  same  management  now  open¬ 
ing.  Outdoor  sports.  Send  for  catalogue. 

MIm  C.  C.  EVfXCTT.  PrlMlpal 
17K  CeoaccHort  ivcaoc.  WashliMleK  B.  C. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DII^CTORY 
Washington,  D.  C. 


National  Cathedral  School 


FOR  BOVS 


AAtlOlXAI 


Cathedral 


School 


The  three  competed  bulldinet  stand  In  their  own 
park  of  three  acres  on  the  Heights,  in  the  most 
he^thful  and  finest  residential  section  of  the  dty. 


request. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Washington,  D.  C.— Continued 


Washingfon^  College 


Bristol  School 

For  Girls  Washington,  D.  C. 


Hu  the  only  really  tireproot  school  building  in 
Wuhington,  la  the  only  school  with  its  own 
swimming  pool  and  Its  own  gymnasium  large 
enough  for  Indoor  regulation  basketball.  Excep- 


Tbs  property  is  valued  at  ttso, 000.00. 

Preparatory,  Academic  and  two-years’  Collegiate 
CousM.  Elective  Courses.  Conversational  French 
a  specialty.  Scholarly  work.  Literature,  Psy- 
chwogy.  Civics  by  Merrill  E.  Oates,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D. 


untages  of  the  Capital. 

MSS  ALICE  A.  MISTOL,  Principal 


An  Ideal  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Women 

liOcated  in  a  charming  park  of  ten  acres.  Surrounded  by 
and  within  easy  reach  of  the  many  and  varied  educational 
Institutions  for  which  Washington  is  famed. 

Cultured  Instructors;  delightful  home  life; refined  asso¬ 
ciations;  social  advantages  wholesome.  Preparatory,  Cer- 
ililcate  and  College  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution  and 
Domestic  Science.  Literature  on  request.  Address 
P,  MENCFEE,  Preeldenl,  Wneklnglen,  D,  C, 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Regular  and  Special  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expres¬ 
sion.  Travel  Class.  Outdoor  Sports.  Playground 
adjoining.  Catalogue  on  request. 


Prepares  for  Any  College 

ThWttfh  preparmtory  courtei  for  boyt  and  young  men  to 
mj  eoUege,  iclentlflc  achoolor  U.  S.  Military  and  Narai 
Aadamlet .  F1r*t*elats  faculty.  Limited  number  of  atu* 
dMtt.  ladtrldual  instruction.  Beautifully  located  In  the 
suburbs. 


The  army  and  navY 

preparatory  SCHOni 


UK  CMEKcncsT  Avnrai 


WStSMTM,  D.  C. 


nth  groand,  quick  tnnsportetloii.  Unusual  IscUiUes  and 
isnlpment.  Six  modem  buildings.  Athletics  in  ali 
MBcbea.  Large  gymnasium.  Splendid  athletic  field. 

itball,  Maketball  and  track  teams.  Certificates 


iaCBS  with  completa  description 


For  Young  Women 

Located  In  the  finest  residential  section  of  the  National  Capital, 
overlooking  Dupont  Circle.  Delightful  school  life  combined  with  Wash¬ 
ington  advantages.  Two  years’  course  for  High  School  graduates. 
I'seneral  and  ^>ecial  Courses.  Department  uf  Domestic  Science. 
Music,  Elocution.  Arts  and  Crafts.  Modern  Languages.  Outdoor 
sports.  Sight-se^ng  each  week.  S576-|650  a  year. 

EBWUD  «.  THOMPSM,  fila.  INI  Coaaeefleirt  Ate.,  WatMagfoa,  0.  C. 


District  ofColumbia,  Wasliington, Conn.  Ave.  and  M  St.,  N.  W. 

National  School  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences 

Substantially  the  leading  school  of  high  rank,  exclusively  devoted 
to  Domestic  Science,  Art,  Home  Economics.  Completely  equipped 
school  buildings  and  dormitories.  Early  remstration  advisable  owing 
to  constant  demand  for  rooms.  I  llustratea  catalogue  G. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1906  Florida  Ave. 

/I  .  ijoi,  A  ScIkmI  for  Girls.  Established  1892.  Pre- 
tjUnSlOn  nail  paratory  and  .  Elective  courses.  Certificate 
privilege.  Music,  Art,  Expression.  New  buildings,  specially  planned 
for  the  school.  Athletics. 

Mrs.  Beverley  R.  Mason,  Principal. 
Miss  E.  M.  Clark,  LL. A.,  Associate. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

QAminorvr  Home  and  day  school  for  girb.  Un- 
ueicourt  seminary  „celled  location,  course  leading  to 

diploma,  coUwe  preparatory,  and  special  courses.  Certificate  admits 
to  college.  Exc^ional  opportunities  in  Music,  Art,  Expression 
and  Languages.  Social  and  educational  advantages  of  the  CapitaL 
Outdoor  sports.  Address  Mrs.  M.  B.  Somervell,  Prin. 


Fishburne  Military  School 


STAUNTON 

Military  Academy  / 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys  f  i 

^55^  3oys  from  4^  States  last  session.  Largest  ||  . 

Trio  ate  Academy  in  the  United  States.  3oys  I 
from  10  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the  Uni-  I 
bersities,  Gooemment  Academies,  or  business. 

1,600  feet  above  sea-level;  pure,  dry,  bracing  moim- 
tain  air  of  the  famous,  proverbially  healthful  and  beau- 
tiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pure  mineral  spring 
waters.  High  moral  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military 
training  develops  obedience,  health,  manly  carriage.  Fine, 
shady  lawns,  expensively  equipped  gymnasium,  swimming 
pool  and  athletic  park.  All  ncianly  sports  encouraged.  Daily  ^ 
drills  and  exercises  in  open  air.  Boys  from  homes  of  culture  ^ 
and  refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruction  by 
our  tutorial  system.  Standards  and  traditions  high.  Academy 
fifty-two  years  old.  New  $125,000  barracks,  full  equipment, 
absolutely  fire-proof.  Chaises  $360.  Handsome  catalogue  free.  Address 
.  CAPTAIN  WM.  H.  KABLE,  A.  M.,  PiindpaJ.  Staunton.  Va. 


HOL 

I  ForYi 


Sweet  Briar  College 

Sweet  Brier,  Ve. _ 


a  C»M,f  far  Wmm*,  of  the  Erade  of  Vassar,  WeUeatej, 
Smith  and  Bryn  Mawr.  Four  jroart  of  coIloKiate  and  two  yean 
of  preparatory  work  are  given.  Located  In  the  foothliis  of  tkt 
Bine  Ridge  Mountains  on  an  estate  of  MM  acres.  The  buildiae 
are  modem,  and  the  conditions  tor  heaith  are  unsurpassed. 
On  Southern  Rallroad,sonth  of  Washington.  Seventh  year  opeas 
SepL  tdth,  ItlL  Catalogue  and  views  sent  upon  application. 

DR.  MART  K.  BENEDICT.  Preataent,  Box  lit 


School 


/’or 


WAYNESBORO.  VIRGINIA  I 

Beautiful  and  healthful  location  near  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains;  altitude  1300  feet. 
Splendid  campus;  modem  equipment.  Rates  moderate.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 
JAS.  A.  TOHBURNE.  A.  B..  Principal.  Box  2«4 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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Virginia 


Virginia,  Bristol,  Drawer  M9-M. 

SuUins  College  Conservatory 

Foryounff  ladies.  Delightful  and  healthful  climate.  Altitude  1800 
feet.  Modern  building.  Outdoor  sports.  Preparatory  and  College 
Work)  Art,  Expression,  Music.  fOOO.OO  upward.  Write  for 
prosp^us. 


Augusta  Military  Academy 


In  the  famous  Shenandoah  Valley.  Highest 
endorsement  by  V.  M.  I.  and  State  Dniver- 
sities.  A  school  with  country  location  and 
modem  equipmenC  Steam  besL  Biectric 
iigbts.  Gymnasium  containing  running 
track,  bowling  alley,  swimming  pool.  125 
acres  with  large  campus.  Able  faculty  of 
college  men.  Numbers  limited.  23  states 
represented  last  session.  38  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  work.  Charges  $340.00. 

Catalog  on  application. 


THOS.  J.  ROLLER.  > 
CHAS.  S.  ROLLER.  Jr.  I 


(ROLLER'S  SCHOOL) 

Ft.  Dofianc*,  Virsinia 


S  46th  TEAH  L*«atiMii  In  Blue  Ridge  ^ 

g  Vai*  Moiuitains,  famous  Valley  of  Virginia,  near  % 
S'  Natural  Bridge.  Wonderful  health  record,  a 

r  Girls  Ceuraee  t  College  Preparatory,  Finishing,  v 
.  j  Music,  including  Pipe  Organ,  etc.  Heme  LIfei  ' 
UM  Personal  attention  to  the  whole  life,  manners, 
YoDDa  character,  etc.  OuMeer  Spertat  Large  ground^ 
.  V  Building  I  Beautiful  and  commodious.  Htudenta 
LM16S  from  every  section  of  the  United  States.  Rett 
Catalog.  Address 

SOUTHERN  SEMINMY.Bea  S33»  Buene  Vlstsw  V«» 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Virginia — Continued 


RAND0LPH-M4C0N  ACADEMY 


For  BOYS  and  YOUNG  MEN 
Bedford  City.  Va. 

OIn  quick  and  thorouKb  preparation  for  college,  scientific 
lehsols  or  business  life.  Tbe  liberal  endowment  of  tbe 
Uadotpb-Macon  System,  of  wblcb  tbls  school  is  a  branch, 
Denalts  of  unusually  low  terms.  $250  covers  all  exMnse. 
No  atras.  For  catalogue  and  further  Information,  address 
E,  SUMTER  SMITH,  Principal, 


Tn  LoaAnT — On.  of  Eight  Hain  Bnildingi 


MarthaWashington  College 


df 


Fer  Young  Women  Ahingdon,  Tn. , 

A  college  noted  for  culture  and  refinement.  Develops  Chris-  / 
^  tian  character  and  efficientyoung  womanhood.  Attractive-  t: 

ly  located  in  healthful,  picturesque  Southwest  Virginia.  £ 
;;i  Pleasant  home  Ufe.  S  brick  buildings, completely  equipped  r!' 
J  with  all  modem  appliances.  S-acre  campus.  Preparatory  t- 
4  School  and  courses  leading  to  A.B.  degree.  Music,  Art  and  V 
/  Expression  with  diplomas.  Outdoor  sports.  Gymnasium.  \ 
CaUlogue.  Address  Bst.  8.  D.  LONG,  D.D.,  President.  Box  228  ' 


HOLLINS  COLLEGE 

For  Young  Women  Fonnded  1842 

College  Course 
(4  years).  College 
PreparatoiT  (2 
years).  Music, 
Art.  etc  Located 
in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  seven 
miles  north  of 
Roanoke,  Seven 
hundred  acres  in 
grounds  and 
farm.  Buildings 
equipped  for  2a0 
students  and  35 
Officers  and  teachers.  For  catalogue  and  views  address 
■ISS  lUTTY  L  COCKE.  President,  Box  312,  Hollins,  Va. 


VuGiMiA,  Charlottesville. 

a  Anne’s  School  for  Girls  (Episcopal) 

■liite  boon  south  of  Washington.  Thorough  college  preparation 
■  vedil  courses.  Excellent  Music,  Art  and  Modem  Language 
^irtacau.  Large  campus,  modem  buildings.  Terms  SSOO.  li¬ 
med  cUalogue.  Miss  Mary  Hydb  DuVal,  Principal. 

H  VnciNiA,  Norfolk. 

“ache-Wood  Seminary  for  Girls 

e  hnr's  nil  from  Old  Point  Comfort.  Delightful  home  school  for 
ited  Mmber  of  pupils.  Collie  preparatory  and  speaal  courses. 
r.ch  under  native  teacher.  Unusual  advantages  offered  in  Art 
1  Hssic.  For  catalogue  address  Miss  A.  D.  West,  Principal. 

VnciNiA,  Reliance. 

d  I^minion  Academy  S’4.‘X^'’~'fi?urver’: 

MBniness.  Ru^,  near  Winchester.  Close  train  service  to 
torn  Northern  cities.  Ideal  climate,  scenery,  home  Ufe«  moral 
i^tary  environments.  Over  one  thousand  feet  elevation. 
eHM.  For  catalogue,  address  W.  R.  Klinb,  B.  S.,  President. 

VtKGiNiA,  Hampton. 

impton  CoUege 

Music  and  Art.  Mild  and  healthful  climate,  historic 
Mutif^  surroundings.  Ten  minutes’  ride  from  Old  Point 
^urt.  For  catalogue  and  further  particulars  address 
f  Miss  Fitchett. 

I  ViRsiNiA,  Bluemont,  Box  $02. 

pt  IdmdOUn  (Select  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Ladies) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  every  two  hours.  Rare  combtna- 
B  <1  advantages  of  national  capital  with  those  of  mountains  of 
Health  unsurpassed.  Personal  attention  to  pupils 
pm  Mture.  Catalogue.  Rate  f2SS.  Address  The  Loudoun. 

I  ViEGiNiA,  Front  Royal,  in  the  Shenandoah. 

■'It-S-'-  Mrs.  McGregor’s  School  for  Young  Women  and 
Girls.  Term  begiiis  Wed.,  Sept.  11, 1912.  Beautifully 
sirs  from  Washington.  Collie,  Preinratory  and  Special 
mited  number  of  students.  Small  cusses.  Terms  S28S 
Music,  Art,  Basket  Ball,  Tennis,  Horse-back  Riding,  Uo- 
ce.  -  ■  - 


For  Oiria  CHATHAM,  VA.  ' 

Bt.  B«t.  a.  M.  RANDOLPH,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Episcopal  Visitor 
RET.  C.  ORLANDO  PRUDEN,  Rwtor 
oners  a  thorough  education  at  moderate  cost.  Beautiful 
and  mo.st  healthful  location.  Modem  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Ten  acre  campus.  New  dormitory  with  gymnamum. 
Athletics.  College  Preparatory.  Literary  and  Business 
Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression.  Certificate  privileges. 
On  Southern  R.  R.  19tb  session  opens  Sept,  lltb,  1912. 
Illustrated  catalogue  on  request.  Address 
KUZABETH  may  WILUS,  B.  H.,  Priwcipal,  Box  lOS 


Virginia,  Danville. 

Randolph-Macon  Institute  colifge  pr“toJ; 

and  special  courses  for  those  not  wishing  to  go  to  college.  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music,  Art,  and  Elocution.  Attractive  nome  life. 
Gymnasium.  Branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System.  Catalo 
on  request.  Address  Chas.  G.  Ev. 


Virginia,  Manassas  (The  Rattleheld  City),  Box  B. 
TTaeS-avn  Pnllorra  SO  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C-,  but  500  ft. 
JLaSXeru  VAtliege  higher,  a  Mth  Century  (jollege.  Fine  new 
buildinn.  De^ee  courses  in  Arts,  Science,  Literature,  Pedagogy, 
Music,  Expression  and  Commerce.  Also  Academy  for  boys  and  gins. 
Health  record  unsurpassed.  Terms  S2S0  to  $275  a  year.  Catalogue. 
_ _  Dr.  Hbrvin  U.  Roof,  President. 

Virginia,  Winchester. 

Fort  Loudoun  Seminary 

in  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  Literary  and  Busmess  Courses. 
Special  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Languages.  Gymnasium  and  all 
outdoor  exercises.  Terms  $300.  Opens  Sh>t- I2th.  For  catalogue, 
address  Miss  Katherine  R.  Glass,  President. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magaxine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Virginia  College 

For  Yonng  Ladles.  ROANOKE,  VA. 

One  of  the  leading  Schools  in  the  South.  Modern  building. 
Extensive  campus.  Located  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 

famed  for  health 
and  beauty  of 
scenery.  Elec¬ 
tive,  Prepara¬ 
tory  anil  Col- 
leae  Connies. 
M  n  si  r ,  Art, 
Expression, 
Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence.  Super¬ 
vised  athletics. 
Students  from  32 
States.  For  cat¬ 
alogue  address 


INTERMONT  COLLEGE 


CHAIITCRED  AS 

A  select  school  for  girla 
extensive  grounds,  in  the  , 
Musie  Rchool  (two  j 
*M)  to  $*00.  L 

tot  cstnlocne  4 

•ddwa,  I 


VIRCIP.A  INSTITUR 

Modem  baildinfrs,l*roe«, 
moontslns.  Cenersleoina 
taondied  pupils). Art. 

tA  T.  Mssdsrsss,  HA 
PtssMmH 

.  ,  ■•a  las.MsHVs 


MATTIE  P.  HARRIS,  President,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Mrs.  Gertrnde  Harris  Boatwricht,  Vice-Pres. 


&MARY. 


FOf^ 


men 


I6q3 


COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM 

RicHJN 

Historic 


Roanoke  Institute 


SINCE  ttte  days  of  its  illustrious  students,  .lefferson.  Marshall.  Monroe, 
Winfield  Scott  and  Jolin  Tyler,  it  has  continued  its  hiifh  standard  ol 
education.  It  is  abreast  with  modem  education  methods. 
Degrees  of  A.  B..  B.  S.,  and  M.  A.  Special  teachers  courses.  Big 
athletic  6^d.  All  sports.  Healthy  location.  Social  and  home  life  unsur* 
passed.  SituMed  on  C.  &  O.  Railway.  Half-way  between  Fortress 
Monroe  and  Richmond.  8  miles  from  Jamestown.  II  miles  from  York* 
town.  Total  cost  per  senion  of  nine  months  (board  and  fees)  only 
$128.00.  Session  b^^ins  Seiitember  list.  Write  for  our  annual  catalogue. 


nun 


For  Young  Women. 


Danville,  Vlrgiali 


dent*.  Preparatory  and  Colle^ate  eouraes  In  L3>!rji:r- 
Mathematica.  Science,  Mualc,  Art  and  Elocution.  C&'U-  i; 
Influencea.  Carefully  choaen  faculty.  Ideal  climate.  Tui¬ 
tion  and  board  $200.  Send  lor  eatalofue. 

JNO.  B.  BREW  ER,  A.  M..  Preaident,  Box  E 


EDICAL  COLLEGE 

»  Virginia 


ftOth-year  Virfliria’t  ScKW  Schaal  lar  Sirh 

Southern  Female  College 

nnttth  Baaalaa  Qpaaa  laptambar  tf ,  ItlS  W 


K ED  1C ! ME.  DEMTISTRY.  PHMRMMCr 

StfaApfn'Smiwha^  Swt  ITS.  I9IZ 

Excellent  laboratory  and  clinical  bdUtte,.  Climate  aalu- 
brtous.  Living  expenses  moderate.  Write  for  catalogue  1. 

ClHlsttplwr  TMDklM,  a  D.,  Dtaa,  RIcImmM,  Va. 


1836-19  2 


ViaciNiA,  Staunton. 

Ceiiorf-  TTall  (FORMERLY  THE  VIRGINIA 

acuan  nau  female  institute) 

A  Church  School  for  Girls  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Diploma  for  general  and  music  courses.  College  preparation. 
Founded  1841. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Virginia— Continued 


Maria  PsNDigTON  Duval,  Principal. 


Virginia,  Chatham.  (In  the  hills  of  Old  Virginia.) 

Chatham  Training  School  v^e'S^  My^^i’^'iS; 

graduates,  exMrienced  teachers,  men  «’ho  liave  made  teaching  their 
profession.  New  buildings  with  modem  conveniences.  Health 
record  perfect.  Best  advantages  at  least  cost.  flSS.SO.  Next  term 
opens  Sept.  26th.  Write  for  catalogue. 


Virginia,  Warrenton,  Box  9. 

Fauquier  Institute  for  Young  Ladies 

The  51rd  session  bmns  Sei>t.  26th,  1912.  Situat^  in  Piedmont  region 
of  Virginia,  56  mila  from  Washington.  A  limited  and  thorough 
home  school.  Rates,  $225  upwards.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Miss  Nelue  V,  Butlee,  Principal. 


Vibginia,  Staunton. 

Marvr  RalHwin  ^vninanr  YOUNG  LADIF.S. 

Mary  isaiawin  oemmary  Term  begins  sept.  12th,  1912. 

Located  in  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate, 
beautiful  grounds  and  modem  appointments.  Students  from  11 
Sutes.  Terms  Moderate.  Pupils  enter  any  time.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Miss  E.  C.  Weimar,  Principal. 


Virginia,  Dayton,  Box  102.  (Shenandoah  Valley. _ | 


Sheuaudoah  (^Ue^te  lustitute 

Co-educational.  College  preparatory.  Certificate  admiHRiii 
versity  of  Virginia  and  other  colleges.  Broad  variety  of 
courses,  inclumng  pipe  organ  and  orchestra.  Piano  tuning.  Teij| 
$200  to  $275  per  year.  No  extras.  Address iCi, 


Virginia,  Bowling  Green,  Box  411. 


Bowliug  Greeu  Semiuary  xlS^T^ding*"" 


board,  $197.50.  46th  year.  Branch  of  the.  Southern 
.System.  In  one  of  the  bautiful  and  historic  towns  of  >ug:l 
Careful  work.  Homelike  attention  to  students. 

Address  Rev.  C.  K.  Milucan,  A.B.,  lYiSCr-l 


Virginia,  Salem.  L 

Roauoke  College  I 

80th  Yar.  For  Ma.  Coifrsa  for  Degrees ;  also  Comaiiw 
Course.  Library  24,000  voluma.  Mountain  loation.  Six  tJW'f 
no  bar-rooms.  Ex^nsa  small.  Catalogue  free.  Address 

The  I’KFSir.r^l 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Virginia— Continued 

ViKiNiA,  Woodstock.  For  Boys  Inculcates 

The  Massanutten  Academy  SiSeoiaiw^ir 

Hahhful  location,  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley  and  mountain 
mmerf  FVepares  for  college  and  business;  splendid  musical  course; 
Mklcdcs;  6ne  es^it  de  corps.  Easily  accessible.  Limited  to  7S 


West  Virginia 


West  Virginia,  Charles  Town. 

Powhatan  College  Largest  woman’s  college  in  the  Sute. 
Preiiarato^  and  college  courses;  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic 
Science.  Teachers’  and  Business  Courses.  Location  near  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Catalogue.  Address 

S.  P.  Hatton,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President. 


‘  West  Virginia,  Lewisburg. 

'fftreenbner  Presbyterial  Military  School 

Aa  ap^o-datc  military  boarding  school  for  75  boys.  Carn  corps  of 
iamctors— all  coUen  graduates.  Delightful  climate.  Brick  build- 
■V,  athletic  held.  Terms  $250.  Catalogue. 

Address  Col.  H.  B.  Moore,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

West  Virginia,  Alderson,  Box  515. 

Alleghany  Collegiate  Institute  Rates,  $197.50. 

Foryoonf  men  and  women.  Military  and  outdoor  life  for  young 


Davis  a 

ind  Elkins  College  | 

r>EAUTIFULLY  loc 
13  best  Eastern  colli 
tory  and  commercial 
young  men.  Endowi 
not  exceed  $225.  No 
JAS. 

ated  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Strong  faculty  from  the 
!ges  and  universities.  Arts  and  Science  courses.  Prepara- 
departments  associated.  Dormitory  residence  for  boys  and 
nent  reduces  the  cost.  Tuition,  board,  room  and  books  will 
extras.  Catalogue  upon  request.  Address 
£.  ALLEN.  President,  Elkins.  West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wbconsin,  Beaver  Dam,  P.  O.  Box  NY.  Eist.  1855.  Affiliated 
with  University  of  Chicago.  Christian 
Wayland  Academy  home  school.  Both  sexes.  Sth  ^e 
to  1st  Tear  college,  all  courses.  5  buildings;  20-acre  campus:  athletic 
held;  Mlf-miie  track;  large  lake  offers  recreation.  Kndowment 
expenses  F250.  Piano,  violin,  vocal  musi^  elocution, 
ttenognphy.  Send  for  catalogue.  Edwin  P.  Brown. 


Lewisburg  Seminary 

Beautifully  located  In  the  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
ts  or  VAiria  tains,  2300  ft.  above  the  sea,  near  Greenbrier 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  Fine  brick  and  stone  build*  ^ 
Ings  ;  modem  equipment ;  large  campus ;  strong  faculty. 
Courses  in  Libera  Arts,  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Business, 

Terms  1230  to  |2S0.  For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

R.  C.  SOMMERVILLE,  A.  M..  Pres. 

Box  52  I  Lewisburg  ^ 

West  Virginia 


Wisconsin 


■  VV'.;\ 


■  »  1  ■  L  CS.'/  A..  ,  '  *  • 


Every  Wide-Awake  American  Boy 

and  every  thoughtful  American  parent  will  find  much  to  approve  in  the 
excellent  and  interesting  work  of 

St.  John’s  Military  Academy 


(Episcopal) 


The  American  Rugby 


The  boy  will  be  chamied  with  the  itirrinK  activities  of  the  military  life  and  the  splendid  athletic  features. 
His  interest  will  be  awakened  and  bis  ambition  stirred.  The  parent  will  find  the  bigh  standard  of 
scholarship  a  measure  of  every  department  of  the  institution.  He  will  note  an  absence  of  “claptrap.” 
He  will  be  struck  by  the  busy  and  business-like  atmosphere  of  the  place.  He  will  discover  "thorouKh* 
n^’’  everywhere  and  wiU  be  impressed  by  the  disnity  of  the  systematic  routine.  He  will  be  ready  to 
approve  the  crovemment  ratios  of  the  school  as  a“Distin(ruished  Institution.”  Particulars  by  mail.  Address 
ST.  JOHN’S  MILITARY  ACADEMY.  Boe  3-8.  Delafield.  Waukeeha  Co..  WiMwnain 

Ohleage  OBe.  1615  Muonic  T.Bpl..  Phoa.  Cntrnl  StCS 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Indiana 


HOWE  SCHOOL 

Endowed 

Howe»  Indiana 

A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  TEN  BOYS 
Every  Boy  Recites 
Every  Lesson 

Every  Day 

GiaduBtet  admitted  to  leading  colleges 
on  certificate. 

Estate  of  150  acres.  9  Fine  Buildings. 
Thorough  sanitation. 

Healthful  country  life.  All  athletic 
spMts.  Beautiful  lakes. 

Separate  School 

for  Younger  Boys 

For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  McKENZIE,  L  H.  D..  Rector.  Box  219 


VOUNO  men  and  women,  here  Is  an 

A  avAArht.innAl  nnnnrMinitv  for  VOU  to 


This  School  Appeals  to  All 
Active,  Wide-awake  Boys  ^ 


business.  It  hss  a  wondertui  mili- 
tarr  and  physical  training  system. 

It  there  is  one  lestore  more  than 
another  that  appeals  to  the  Cadets,  It 
Is  the  Cavalry,  and  many  are  the  In¬ 
teresting  teats  of  rough  riding  per¬ 
formed  Classed  as  Distinguished 
Institution”  by  U.S.  War  Dept.  Dlus- 
trated  catalogue,  oo  request.  Address 
The  Prlnelpnl 

V  Calver.  MUaa 


Study 
Dentistry 
at  the 
INDIANA 
DENTAL  COLLEGE 


*  exceptional  opportunity  for  you  to 
study  dentistry  at  an  extremely  moder¬ 
ate  cost  for  tuition  and  living  expenses. 
The  course  Is  three  years  long  and  thor¬ 
ough  In  every  branch.  The  faculty  Is 
composed  of  able,  experienced  Instruc¬ 
tors.  Clinical  facilities  tare  unexcelled. 
Write  to-day  for  catalogue.  Address 
INDIANA 

DENTAL  COLLEOE 
117t.0>liSt..litiiNifc.lh. 


Stidor  ^all 


Kentucky 


[Kentucky  Military  Institutej 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

18C4  N.  MeiidiaB  St.,  iBiilaaapolls,  Ind. 

Dhy  School,  160  pupils ;  Bosrdiag  pupils.  SO.  Certificate  adinin 
to  Vsssar,  W^leslert  Smith,  Contell,  Ml  Holyoke.  Academic  counn 
for  pupils  not  going  to  coUege.  Music,  Art,  Verfoe  Culture,  House* 
bold  Sdenoe.  NatiVe  French  and  Gennan  Teachers.  Bible  study  is 
all  departments,  llth  year  opens  September  18th. 

Miss  FRKDONIA  ALLKN,  Ph.B.  (CstmU),  Prim 


Indiana,  Indianapolis,  205$  North  Meridian  Street.^ 

Miss  Landers*  School  for  Girls 

cipal  of  Knickerbacker  Hall,  has  opened  a  Home  School  for  a  limild 
number  of  girls.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Spe^ 
advantages  in  Music  ana  Languages.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Address  Miss  Ji'LiA  L.  Landsss. 


Normal  School 
of  Physical  _ 
Education  * 


BatUs  Orssk,  Mich.  Two  Year  Course  and  Summer  Couiee. 


ATRAXK1M0  that  repeals  teevery  Amerienm  boy  Permanent 
home  In  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky.  Winter  home 
(» the  east  coast  of  Florida.  Outdoor  life  and  sports  all  the 
year  In  a  delightful  climate.  Founded  rads.  Preperat<M7  and 
collegiate  courtes.  Special  engineering  and  technical  couraea. 
New  fireproof  science  building  with  completely  eouiDoed  shoo 


couemie  courtes.  opeciai  engineering  and  technical  courtes.  !  w^  _  m om  w  t_  _  • _ f  R-  ■  ^  -  w-  -  -  e 

New  fireproof  science  building  with  completely  equipped  shop  <  ll^ll^Oll  I  Jill  W  KOllOAl 

and  laboratories.  Physical  and  chemical  laboratories  with  wME  VAUwl^A9AA^  aTWAlvVl 


train  to  noiida.  For  Catalo^e  addrem 

THE  BEOISTEAJt,  K.  M.  I.,  Ljndoa,  Ksatneky. 


HamUton  College 

For  Young  Women 

Lcxlmatoo.  Uy.  44th  Year 

A  Blue-Graas  home-Khool  with  Univtrslty  Ad¬ 
vantages.  Faculty  of  29.  Beautiful  six -acre 
campus.  Five  well-eqmpped  buildings.  Stand¬ 
ard  Junior  CoUege  Course.  Music,  Art, 
Expression.  Yearly  expense  t300.  For 
Catalogue,  address 

The  President.  Box  E. 


Kentucky,  Louisville,  1J7  E.  Broadway. 

Louisville  College  of  Dentistry 

Ofters  rare  advantages  to  students  of  Dentistry  with  its  efficient 
hculty,  well-chosen  corps  of  demonstrators,  elaborate  equipment. 
Noted  for  its  large  and  \aried  clinic  and  for  its  standing  before  State 
Boards.  Write  to  W.  E.  Grant,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean. 


Preparatory  and  Manual  . 

_  1 1  aliiliiu  School  lor  Boys 

At  this  school  your  boy  gets  a  thorough  education.  Manual 
training  makes  him  exact — his  coUege  work  sure  and  certain, 
and  his  life's  goal  easier  to  reach.  Modem  buUdlngs,  unex¬ 
celled  dormitory,  sbope,  laboratories,  gy’mnaalum,  pool  and 
athletic  field.  Exreptlonal  factilty.  CoUege  eertlncate  ac¬ 
cepted.  Thoroughly  efflclent  records  ^  our  graduates  in 
24  colleges.  Calendar  upon  application.  Those  addressing  the 
■ECUTAXT,  U  Elmwood  Av.,  Detroit,  lUeh.,wUl  receive  book. 


KBNTUCKY,  LouUville,  980  Fwrth  Ave.  Michigan,  Battle  Creek,  808  Tacoma  Bldg.,  47  Main  St. 

The  Cross  School  cS^ucitiS^*^  GSdMt«*'Sw  Michigan  Business  and  Normal  CoUege 

American  colleges.  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Smior  Depart-  Modem,  practical,  spedalixed.  Actual  business  from  me  sta^ 

ments.  Music,  Art  and  Expression  under  teachers  from  the  best  Graduates  ready  for  higher  places.  Service  Dept,  gets  positions  aid 

ichools  and  greatest  masters.  Physical  culture  and  outdoor  life.  advancement.  Insists  oo  accuracy,  speed  ana  honesty.  W  }'eait 

For  catalogue  address  Mrs.  L.  B.  Cross,  Ph.  D.,  Principal.  experience.  Write  for  catalogue  to  C.  J.  AacuBRiciMT,  PrcsidcBL 


The  advertiaements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Minnesota 


ST.  MARY’S  HALL 

Faribault,  Minn. 

A  Home  School  for  Girls 

EslahlUhed  by  Bahop  Whipple  in  IS66 
Healthful  climate.  Certificate  admits  to  Welles¬ 
ley,  Vassar,  Smith  and  other  leading  colleges. 
Special  advantages  in  music  and  art.  Physical 
culture,  etc.  Write  for  catalog. 

Rt.  Rev.  S.  C.  EDSALL,  D.  D.,  IX.  D.,  Rector. 
MISS  CAROLINE  W.  EELLS,  Principal 


Pfllsbiiry  Academy 

Owatonna,  Minn. 

Liealhn  unturpaueJ  for  heakhfulneu  and  natural  beauty 

Coeducational.  35th  year.  Wholesome  training, 
tlMtough  education.  Strong  record  in  preparing  both 
boys  and  girls  for  college.  Diploma  privilege  with 
leading  universities  and  colleges.  7  modern  buildings, 
including  dormitories.  10  acres  of  lawn  and  shade 
trees.  Athletic  field.  Military  drill  for  boys.  2  year 
courses  in  manual  training  and  domestic  science. 
Emerson  system  of  physical  culture.  Conmlete 
course  in  piano,  voice,  violin,  art  and  oratory.  Rates 
moderate.  Illustrated  catalog  on  request. 

MILO  ■.  PKICC,  Ph.  D..  PrindpM. 


STANLEY  HALL 

For  Girls  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

tSd  y«Ar.  RetfuUr  and  special  Academic  and  College  Preparatory 
Courses.  37  Siiecialists.  LMplomas  and  Certificates  conferred  in  all 
departments.  Certificate  admits,  without  examination,  to  all  Colleges 
and  Universities.  Strong  Home  Economics  Department.  Affiliation 
with  Northwestern  Conservatory.  40  instructors.  Offers  advantages  in 
Music,  Art  and  Expression  unequalled  by  any  other  college  preparatory 
school  in  America.  $500  and  up. 

OL1VK  A.  EVERS,  Principal,  2159  Pleasant  Avenue 


JLbc  IHortbwestern 


MUSK -ART 
EXPRESSION 


Conservatone 


T%s  afi(y  conamrvatory  in  the  northwest  that  offere 
ipscio/  coarses  and  courses  leading  to  Artiste* 
Diplomas  and  Teachere*  Certificates. 

The  twenty*eighth  year  opens  Sept.  I,  1912. 


SCHOOL  OF  OPERA.  SCHOOL  OF  DRAMATIC  ART. 
NORMAL  COURSERS  for  Teachers  and  Supervisors  of  Public 
School  Music,  Art  and  Piano.  Special  Summer  Courses  for 
tCKbers.  OUT!  ADELS  BTSE8.  Prtsldsnt, 

S199  NlcoUet  Avenue,  MinneapolU,  Minn. 


- - 

M1NNE.SOTA,  Minneapolis. 

Graham  Hall  a  school  for  girls 

Certificate  to  leading  colleges.  A  truly  homelike  school  in  care 
asdeavironment.  Superior  advantages  in  music.  Outdoor  life.  Fine 
Gjnuasium.  Tennis.  Riding.  Uandng.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  MacLain,  Principal. 

New  Mexico 


Give  your  son  the  opportunity  to 
develop  the  western  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  rugged  manliness.  Let 
him  prepare  for  a  successful  career 
here  at  New  Mexico  Military  Insti¬ 
tute,  in  the  beautiful  Pecos  v' alley, 
where  the  climate  is  mild,  the  air 
pure  and  buoyant.  Rarely  have  rain 
or  snow  during  session.  Record  of 
physical  development  shows  mar¬ 
velous  results.  All  exercises  in  open 
air.  Artesian  well  water.  Com¬ 
pletely  equipped  barracks.  11  large 
modem  buildings.  Rated  “Distin¬ 
guished  Institution”  by  U.  S.  Gov. 
Owned  and  endowed  by  New  Mexico. 
Thorough  Academic  and  Elective 
Courses.  Diploma  admits  to  all 
colk^es.  Ail  athletics.  Catalogue. 


ndc^ 

I  pm. 


SHATTUCK  SCHOOL 

Faribault,  Minnesota 

Mth  Year  Opciis  SepL  17,  1912.  Distinguished  for 
manliness  of  graduates:  careful  selection  of  boys: 
personal  training:  separate  laMlIy  school  for  little 
boys:  judicial  military  physical  training.  Investi¬ 
gation  invited.  Address  for  catalog 
.  Rev.  JAMES  DOBBIN,  U.  D. 


In  the 
land  of  health 
and  beauty.  On  the 
St.  John's  River,  30  miles 
below  Jacksonville.  On  high 
ground,  amid  superb  scenery. 

High  Morality — A  town  of  only  jooo.  No  man- 
ufacturing.  No  saloons.  Five  churches. 

ExooHont  Honlth— Never  serious  sickness  in  our 
school.  Pure  artesian  water.  Superior  sanitary 
arrangements.  No  sudden  exposure  to  snow  or 
cold. 

FIim  Equipmant — Big,  roomy,  well  •  furnished 
building.  Bountiful  food,  cooked  in  Southern 
style.  Indoor  and  ontdoor  recreation.  Outdoor 
gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 

Export  FaouHy— University  trained  Christian 
men.  Sound,  thorough  study  courses.  Graduates 
admitted  to  leading  universities  without  exami¬ 
nation. 

All  charges  only  Ijjo.  For  handsome  catalogue, 
address 

CoL  CEO.  W.  HULVCY,  Siipqrintqndqnt,  Box  6 


NewMexico 


Militany 

Institute 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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mss  lOOD  a>4  nss  mOR.  Prtocl»ab  ^ 

Located  in  Nashrille,  the  acknowledced  Sootbern  cent!* 
of  education  and  cnitnre,  oRerinc  choice  citr  advantacea 
and  country  eneiionment.  Macoificently  eooipped  boild- 
incf  in  beamifol  hilltop  park,  aorroanded  by  boulevarda 
lot  walking  and  driving.  Filtered  diatilled  water.  Un¬ 
precedented  health  record.  Twenty  per  cent.  Northern 
girla.  Inatmctora  gradnatea  and  poai-gradoatea  o(  beat 
American  and  ioreign  colleger  and  onireraitiea.  Right  ol 
cettihcalioo  to  other  colleger.  Art,  Expreraioo,  Modem 
Langoagea,  Phyrical  Edncatioo,  Dooiertic  Science.  School 
ol  Moric  with  noted  inrtioctoca  and  artirta.  Diplomaa 
awarded  by  Schoola.  Send  lor  apecial  caulogner.  Cym- 
nariom,  bowling  alley,  tennia,  golf,  hockey,  baaketbalU 
nrwing,  awimming,  akating,  boraeback  riding.  Early 
ragittration  neceaaary.  Addmaa  ■elwnrt  CeRcfc.  Rex  E. 


IVIilitary  Institute  'i||| 

A.  Scliool  of  Nattonal  Patronage  ' 

One  of  the  most  successful  military  schools  in  the  country.  Colonel  U.  S.  Army  in  charge. 
On  main  line  of  Southern  Railway,  in  mountains  of  E^t  Tennessee,  the  Swuitxerland  of 
America.  Most  healthful  climate  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  every  State  and  five  foreign 
countries  represented  past  session.  Elegant  new  buildings,  designed  especially  for  a  modem 
military  school.  Up-to-date  equipment.  Steam  heat,  electric  lights,  running  water  from 
fine  spring  in  every  room.  Gymnasium,  bowling  alleys,  athletic  field,  campus  of  4S  acres. 
All  forms  of  healtidul  outdoor  exercise.  Encampments  in  mountains,  practice  nurches, 
cavalry  trips.  Thorough  class-work.  Individual  instruction.  Prepares  for  college. 
Government  Academies  or  business.  Refined  community.  Moral  and  social  |jjj 
'h;,  surroundings  ideal.  Terms,  board  and  tuition,  full  session,  $3S0.  ^Ilil 
For  handsome  illustrated  catalogue,  address  * 

liiliilj  Col.  O.  C.  HULVEY.  President,  fi1l1{{!lP  "’‘'il"'' 

. . . . 


Belmont  College 

For  Young  Women.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


Tinnissee,  Naslunlle. 

XHarA  CAminar-n-  for  Girls  and  YounK  Women.  48th  year. 
•  WoTU  Ocnunary  seminary  and  .Special  Courses.  College 
a  Prciitiatioo.  Conservatory  of  Music.  ITS  Boarding  Pupils.  Com* 
"  picte  vpomtments.  City  advantages.  Outdoor  sports.  Delightful 
cliaBtc.  For  catalog,  address 

J.  D.  Blanto.n,  LI..  D.,  President. 


Europe 


Evbope. 

Europe  for  Girls 

Thi  THOMPsoN-BALDA.ssBRONt  ScHOOt.,  I3th  year.  Foreign  resi¬ 
dence,  three  periods  of  travel  through  eight  countries,  usual  courses 
of  tom.  Piano  and  Singing,  all  is  included.  American  home  com- 
foitt.  October  sailing. 

Mrs.  Helbn  Scott,  Sec’y.  Dover,  N.  H. 


I 


For  the  Higher  Filaratioii  of  Yoniig  AVomen 
Established  1H35.  Columbia.  Teiin. 

A  school  with  a  limited  enrollment  that  insures  individual  instnic- 
tlon:  a  charming  environment  and  well  planned  study  courses.  One 
and  one-half  hours  from  Nashville  s  advantages,  yet  free  from  its 
distractions.  Institute  Course,  College  Preparatory  and  Advanced 
Elective  Courses— diploma  awarded.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science, 
Physical  Culture.  Imposing  buildings,  well  equipped  gymnasium; 
athletic  field.  References  required.  For  catalogue  address 
Rev.  AVALTKK  BRANHAM  CAPERS.  President. 


CUMBERLAND  UNIVERSITY 

1RAT  department  of  law 

Labanon,  Tennaasea 

Over  sixty  years  of  successful  work.  Alma  mater  of 
two  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  An  opportunity  is  offered  to  earnest  students 
to  complete  the  entire  course  and  obtain  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  in  ONE  YEAR.  The  next  term 
begins  September  4,  1912.  Send  for  catalogue. 


Georgia 


Miseellaneous 


LUCY  COBB  INSTITUTE, 

School  For  Cirla,  Ettablithod  1SS8. 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses. 
Exceptional  advantages  in  Music,  Art  and  Oratory. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  tennis  and  basketball  courts. 
For  Catalog,  address, 
mSSES  CERDINE  and  BRDItBV.  Principals. 


Mdm.  (Secretary,  Suite  S),  Alvicne  Schooh  of  Stue  Arts,  Grand  Opera 
Ha*,  ad  Street  and  8di  Arenue.  New  York. 

.  Our  Students  Slock  Company  assure  Practical  Training  and  New  York 
ApfiMnBces  And  EuAtfcrocnu.  Such  celebrities  as  Adriside  Thurston. 
5*hude  HofimABB,  f^idlne  ChAse,  May  Buckley,  LAuretta  TavIot,  BAmey 
G«ore,  Mile.  Da^ie  aad  WOO  othm  taught  by  Mr.  Alviene. 


0.^  STAMMER 

Attend  BO  stammeriBg  school  till  you  hear  from  me.  Largest 
stanimerlBg  school  io  the  world,  employing  the  advanced 
BAtural  roeCbod.  My  method  has  successfully  treated  me 
.  and  thousands  of  ooiers  during  the  past  nine  years.  No 

^>H'’MODgint:  or  time-beating.  If  let  run,  stammering  will  wreck  your  life's 
and  handicap  your  endeavors.  Beautiiul  M  page  book  and 
'vadal  Rate  lent  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 


L 


BESSIE  TIFT  COLLEGE 

Forsyth,  Georgia 

An  Idettl  Home  School  for  young  women,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Christian  culture  and  refinement. 
Unsurpassed  physical  location  in  foothills  of 
middle  Georgia,  with  mild  winter  climate  and 
excellent  health  conditions.  52  acres  in  campus. 

Excellent  faculty  representing  American  and 
European  institutions.  Four  years  collegiate 
work,  leading  to  A.  B.  degree. 

Full  departments  of  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Household  EUronomics.  Preparatory  department. 
Gymnasium  with  tennis,  basketball,  etc. 

Write  for  attractive  catiilogue  A. 

C.  H.  S.  JACKSON,  A.M..  LL.D.,  Presideat 


Kindly  mention  Every’body's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


RIVERSIDE  MIUTARY  ACADEMY,  Gainesville,  6a.  A. 

^  '  14  to  to  years  of  age.  Lvcry  advandp 

and  convenience.  A  natural  park  of  1,500  acres,  surrounding  beautiful  Lake  Warner,  with  6shing,  boating,  swimming.  Fine  athlett 
grounds.  Ideal  location  on  Blue  Ridge  E^rpment,  1,400  feet  above  sea-level.  Courses College  l^eparatory,  Classical,  Scientific  as^ 
business.  For  Imndsome  catalog,  write  TMK  SUPKWINTitWDCNT,  Oalwvlllo,  Oa» _ _ _ _ _ _ 


SMOBTER.  college  rome,ga. 

A  High  Cradm  /nsfifafion  For  Young  Womon.  Beautifully  located  near  die  Mountains,  in  the  most 
heakhful  section  of  the  South — not  a  death  in  the  Collerc  during  die  forty  years  of  its  existence.  Every  conven¬ 
ience  of  modem  home.  Only  two  girls  to  a  room  %rith  large  stu^  between  every  two  rooms.  Every  building  of 
re-enforced  concrete,  absolutely  fire-proof,  thoroughly  modem.  Five  of  the  16  buildings  planned,  just  completed. 
153  acres  in  grounds  and  campus.  Facul^  chosen  from  finest  American  and  European  Universities.  Full  Litenry 
Course  leading  to  A.  B.  degree;  unexcellM  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Expression.  Special  attention  to  Physical 
Development.  Catalog  on  request. 

Box  1 9,  Rome,  Georgia 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Illinois 


One  of  America’s  largest,  most  successful  centers  for  the  study  ot  all  branches  of  Music  and  the 
Dramatic  Arts.  Estaolished  a  quartcr<entury  ago.  Modem  courses,  masterfully  taught  by  70 
eminent  artists.  Supecior  Normal  Training  School.  Supplies  Music  teachers  for  colleges.  Public 
school  music,  lectures,  recitals.  Twenty  free  scholarships.  Twenty-seventh  season  opens  Sept,  g  igtz. 

For  free  catalogne,  address  JQHW  J.  HATTSTAEDT.  Pr— ..KImholl  H«IL  31 4  S.  WabMil  Ava. 


West 

A  pnoarstory  school 
■srahere.  Local  Ion 
Mmm,  besuty. 
rrspsres  boys 
■TXsa  A"  by  the 
by  Colleges  and 
lap  designed  and 
■Aool  purposes. 
Hsil,  Oymnasl 

[opn  M****«ry 

LVri.  At  Academy 

ALTON.  ILL. 

not  excelled  by  any  similar  Institution 
near  St.  Louis,  unsurpassed  In  bealth- 
i  aecesslblllty  and  quiet  seclusion. 

T  for  college  or  business.  Rated 

JR  War  Department.  Work  accepted 
fl  Universities.  Ten  modem  build- 
1 '  erected  for  icir«. 

1  Large  Drill  l 

;  um.  Recrea-  K  WBk 

tloo  Boom,  and 
sew  Swimming 
PmL  Strong  In 
stkMles.  Tuition 
MOO.  34tb  year 
bcgliis  Sept.  18th. 
Early  eoirespon- 
dence  advisable. 

(R.LD.  JAUSON, 
A.D„tlPT.,MXU 

^^4 

.  .xO-l 

lih'nois  Woman’s  College 


A  Standard  College— One  of  the  Best 

Offers  full  oollen  and  preparatory  courses  with 
certificates  and  degrees.  Keautiful  and  healthful 
anroundings.  Home  environment  and  associa¬ 
tions,  with  everything  tending  to  the  development 
of  ideal,  capable  young  women.  A  Christian  collwe 
folly  equipped  for  thorough  teaching.  Care  ae- 
votra  to  health  and  Physical  Culture. 

Eaperienced  college-bred  faculty  of  strong  char¬ 
acter  and  highest  ideals.  College  accessibly  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  center  of  the  Middle  West.  Literary 
and  Musical  atmosphere.  Domestic  Science,  Music, 
Art  and  Expression.  Expenses  reasonable.  Write 
for  catalogue  with  detailed  information.  Address 

fresfakit  larker.  Box  B,  Jacksooville,  UL 


Monticello  Seminary 

Godfrey,  IllUiols 

nth  year  opens  September  3S,  1912.  A  home  school  for  young 
SKX^  and  girb.  The  courses  of  study  include  Preparatory  and 
Jonior  Collen  work.  Domestic  Science,  Music,  Art.  Certifi¬ 
cates  acttpted  by  leading  colleges.  Well-equipped  laboratories, 
gynaasium.  Fine  buildings.  Beautiful  campus,  tennis  courts. 


vch^  rann,  basketball  and  hockey  fields.  Kates  moderate. 
Music  and  Art  extra.  Catalogue.  Address 

MISS  MARTINA  C.  ERICKSON,  Prindpsl. 


Ilunois,  Lake  Forest,  Box  IDS. 

Parnr  TToll  College  preparatory  for  girls.  Junior  College  for 
perry  nau  Certificate  accepted  by  Smith, 

Vaasar,  Wellesley,  Mount  Holyoke,  etc.  Art,  music,  expression, 
ueasestic  science.  Christian  school  with  home  care  ud  country 
eaytronment.  For  further  information  write  to  the  Principal, 

Miss  Francbs  L.  Hughes. 


Ilunois,  Woodstock.  <1  hour  from  Chicago.) 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys  Ab2oi^f2iy“'hmithfu'i.* » 


GIRTON  SCHOOL 

I—  ■  FOR  GIRLS  '  . 

WINNETKA,  ILL.,  Chicago’s  Oldest  Suburb. 

An  exceptionally  equipped,  select  home  school,  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  center  of  a  beautiful  20  acre  park,  in 
Chicago’s  oldest  and  most  aristocratic  suburb. 

College  pr^aratory,  general  and  finishing  courses. 
Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science,  Household 
Sanitation  and  Physical  Training.  Certificate  admits 
to  Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley.  Special  preparation 
for  Bryn  Mawr.  Social  life  ot  the  home  refined  and 
attractive. 

Situation  gives  easy  access  to  Chicago’s  metropolitan 
art  galleries,  museums, libraries  and  permanent  musical 
institutions,  which  offer  unsurpassed  facilities  for  social 
and  educational  culture.  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

—  FRANCIS  KING  COOKE,  Prindpal,  Box  4S. 


A  Boy  s  Whole  Tune 

At  Lake  Forest  Academy  Is  Oiled  with  inspiring  work 
and  wholesome  recreation.  Our  graduates  succeed. 
Preparation  for  any  College,  University  or  Technical 
School.  House  System.  Non-Mllltary.  Beautiful 
location  on  Lake  Michigan,  28  miles  from  Chicago. 

Write  for  catalogue. 


LAKE  FOKEST  ACADEMY.  Lake  Faretl.  DIImIs 


Noble  Hill,  Principal. 


The  Misses  Spaids’  School 

- ^ -  FOR  OIRLS - 

A  select  boarding  and  day  school.  Fully  accredited.  Aca¬ 
demic  and  eollege  preparatory  courses.  living  languages, 
music,  home  economics.  Delightful  home  atmosphere.  Situ¬ 
ated  near  Music  and  Art  centres.  Special  flnlsblng  courses 
offered. 

MISS  KATE  L.  SPAIDS, 

SIM  MIcMsaa  RaMlsvard  CHICAOO,  ILUNOIS 


i 


Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Highland  Park,  IIL,  and  Lake  Geneva.  Wis. 

A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of  Academic  work, 
supplemented  by  the  physical,  moral  and  social  benefits 
ot  a  Military  and  Naval  life.  Limited  enrollment;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  For  catalogue  which  wUl  be  of  interest  to 
thoughtful  and  discriminating  parents,  address 
Col.  R.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Supt.,  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magaxine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Illinois— Continued 


Learn  a  Paying  Precession 

that  assures  you  a  crood  Income  and  position  for  life. 

For  seventeen  years  ne  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PlMt«-E»iravlDi  Tkrfc-C«l«r  W«rk 
Our  graduate*  earn  1*^0  to  $50  a  week.  WeaMlat 
them  to  secure  these  positions.  L.eam  how  you  can  be* 
come  successful.  Terms  easy  — living  inexpensive.  Write  for 
catalogue  —  NOW ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
940  Wabaah  Avenue,  Efflnsbam.  IlllnoU 


Rockford  College 
for  Women 

(64  th  year)  Rockford,  Illinois 

First  rank.  B.  A.  and  B.  S.  Broad  cultursi 
with  elective  vocational  couraes  that  fit  for 
life  and  for  self-enmmrt.  Faculty  in  close  touch 
with  the  girls.  Chosen  body  of  students. 


losen  body  of  students. 


table  C^alogue. 


JUUA  H.  CULUVER,  Ph.  D..  LL  D.,  Pres. 


Madame  Schnmann-Heink 
has  selected  the 

SHERWOOD 

MUSIC  SCHOOL 

for  her  son  ss  tbs  kest  tck^l  in  America  In  which 
he  can  pursne  his  nosical  sdneation.  Fsssrs* 
PfM  wski  says  that  the  principles  of  instroctiOM 

r  I  ww  WWW  by  Xb*  saerweed  Maele  Sel^l  are  the 

**h€st  inytars.**  ‘This school  has  developed  many  of  imrtodenm 
Into  snooessful  and  prominent  artists,  among  them  being  Ken 
Fsrmis,  grandeon  oi  the  famoos  German  baritone  Herr  KeH 
rsness.  The  president  of  the  echool,  Mlee  $eer^e  Ksber.  is 
widely  known  ss  e  snocessfnl  and  sympathetic  teacher,  Md  ber 
reputation  as  a  pianiste  is  of  international  scope.  All  depart* 
ments  are  under  the  direction  of  sterling  artists.  ^ 

OOMPLITt  00t'ati£8  la  Pbao.  VMal.  OifH.  TMlaTHMWMav. 

BwUk«.  Mastaal  BiMMy.  BUeutfaa,  PtMaOc  Aft.  Ifwwsl  Tiaialac:  CkiMrai‘»  P^ 

nmn  tiabs  or  sucoisspvl,  BiNctu  wou  wv*  pt*f«4  am  ts« 

MaglgBtSwISwalgflwsaptUWt^faU  iipiilty.  Writ* fcf  otiplei  inlit^rEM 

Sherwood  Music  School 


Frances  Stiimer  SchG 

•i  the 

Uihrenity  of  Chktgo 


A  Home  School  for  Girls  sod  Youog  Women.  CoBege  I>epMt* 
meat.  Two  yesrs*  course  with  diploma.  Advanced  standing  at 
leading  universities  College  Preparatory  an<l  ('.eoeral  Coursca  I 
Music,  Art.  DMoestic  Science.  Elocutioo  and  Vocatfooal  Coursm  I 
Kate  |400.  Certi6cate  privileges.  Golf,  tennis,  coasting,  ('.yw*  ' 
nasiusn.  Beautiful  campus  of  SS  acres.  SOth  year  opens 
11.  Six  beautiful,  modern  tirick  buildings.  1S7  miles  from  Chicags. 
Pupils  from  18  States.  Catalogue. 

Ber.  WILLIAM  P.  McOB.  Dsaa.  Bos  MR.  Mt.  Carroll.  lU. 
Ckleage  OMes,  Fine  Aria  Bldr.,  tlO  Bentli  Mich.  Are.,  Ainal 


ruin  ■  lOMtHi  nvrriTi  A  fiiTTTPj 

imiailMiilmM 


FOR  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  SCHOOLS 

For  your  kid  or  (Uushtor.  you  are  Invttod  freely  to  rail 
upon  or  write  the  Educational  Library  of  the  New  York 
iTvwiMi'  Past.  A  unique  and  practical  library  Information 
service,  completely  equipped  with  catalORues.  directories, 
special  reporu.  etc..  It  ofrers  you.  without  chaw,  help  that 
Is  practical,  timely,  and  above  all  unbiased.  Inquiries  by 
mall  arc  promptly  answered,  and  schools  that  seem  best 
to  meet  your  requlremenu  suciiested.  and  their  location, 
environment,  rates,  and  special  minu  of  strenstb  set  forth. 
This  School  Information  Service  is  free  to  all  Inquirers. 

The  Evtntng  Post  "  Directory  of  Private  Seboots"  sent  on 
request. 

Addreas  EDUCATIONAL  LIBRARY 


24  VESEY  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


lilitllB.'IlliM 


The  Uhiversity  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  Dept. 

Mw  BmHw  offura  KO  clsm  rnim  eoumes  to  non-reeidert 
B  ■WwB’wmi  otadoaifo.  Om  may  thuo  do  port  work  for  n  BaS 
pior'a  degraa.  IDenisntiry  eouraoa  bi  many  e^ 
f  ■linW  Mcta.  othm  far Teachara.  Writoro.  Accoontaats. 

^kem.  ^Inoaa^M^  Mi^era.  Social  Workewb 


aakara.  BMirMaa  Man.  Misters.  Social  WorkeOb 
tc.  Barm  any  tima. 

U.  of  C.  ( Div.  S  )  Chicago.  III. 


Michigan,  Detroit,  *7*  Hubjard  Avenue.  Iluhob,  Blooodn«ton,  Box  L. 

The  Reed  School  I  Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

distressing  habit  grow  on  you.  Most  sdenlific  and  effective  Co^educational .  Funy  accredited,  tlst  year.  Classical,  Sdeansc 
method  ever  devised.  Endorsed  by  highest  authorities.  Children  and  Law  Courses  leaning  to  decrees.  Four  year  course  in  How 
jjrf  adults  in  separate  clasaes.  (Jne  week’s  free  trial  to  pupils.  Economics  with  decree.  Exceptional  musical  advanuges.  ChsK- 
Wnte  today  for  booklet.  pions  Intercolleciate  Debate  and  Oratory.  Address  President. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


We  will  teach  you  by  coirespondence 
the  most  lasclnatlne  and  proOtable 
profession  In  the  world.  Send  for  our 
beautiful  proepectua  It's  free. 

PAGE-DAV18  SCHOOL 
Address  >  Dept.  SSO  Pago  Bldg.,  CUraga 
It  her  office  sto  tM.NaaaaB8«.,II.I.M 


w^T  STORY  WRITERS 

Me  read,  criticize,  revise,  and  typewrite  stories,  novels,  plavs.  and 
book  MSS.:  we  sell  them  on  commission  or  tell  you  where  to  sell  them. 

STORY-WRITING  and  JOURNALISM 

Endorsed  by  leading  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publications  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Send  for  free  booklet  **Wiitln|^ 
for  Profit**;  tells  how  and  gives  the  proof.  THORNTON  WEST, 
Editordn-Chief.  Established  1995. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
Department  87  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


k  Short-Story  Writing 

^  A  eourse  of  forty  lesaont  in  the  history,  form,  stru^ 
£%  tore,  Ai^  writing  kA  the  Short  Story,  taugnt  by  4.  Berg 
^  Kseowei^  Editor  Lippincott'o  Mogaaine.  Ornr  one 
hundred  Home  Studw  Cour$e»  under  pr<ifei*ors 
la  Uatrvard^  Brown^ComeU  and  leading  coUegee, 
m  SiO-poco  ootolog  froo.  Write  to-4oy. 

^  THE  HOME  COREESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dopt.  S48.  SpragfioU,  Mm*. 


!  Learn  at  Home' 

Graduate  cormpondence  Hudentf  most 
Mccettful  at  bar  examination.  Corer 
nme  cround  as  Hsuward,  Michicui 
and  other  bi  ( law  coUefct.  Guarantee 
tn  coach  free,  students  failing  to  pass  bar 

■  examination.  Scbolarsbips  are  now 
open.  Scholarship  students  pay  only  for 
text  and  posuge.  Write  toslay  for  catalog. 


Government  Positions 

dRdTO  AnnAinimenfs  were  made  to  Civil  Service  pUcet  dur- 
AppOinuneniB  ^  Excellent  oppor- 

tuoittes  for  young  people.  Each  year  we  instruct  bv  mail  thousands  of  persons 
vbo  psti  mne  exammations  and  a  large  share  of  them  receive  a)Hx>intments 
to  life  Dodtions  at  tt4o  to  fis<x>  a  year.  If  you  desire  a  position  of  this  kind, 
write  for  our  Civil  W^ice  Announcement,  containing  full  information  about  all 
fovfvaaent  examinations  and  <)uestions  recently  used  by  the  Civil  Service 

(cwMoo.  COUMIIAN  CORIESfOIDENCE  COLLEGE,  WUNINOTON,  0.  C. 


UNCLE  SAM  IS  BEST  EMPLOYER; 

Pty  Is  high  and  sure:  bourn  short :  places  per- 
■uoent :  promotions  regular ;  vacatloiu  with 
pay ;  tbouaands  of  vacancies  every  month :  all 
kladsof  pleasant  work  everywhere:  no  lay- 
olfa:  no  pull  needed :  common  education  suffl- 
eient.  Bpeciai  money  back  guarantee  If  you 
write  today  for  booklet  D 1055.  IT  IS  FREE. 

EAXL  HOPUNS.  •  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


If  vmi  Wrkiil/I  Ro 


MEMORY 

■BMiB  the  BASIS 

lOi  i|  E>ItSLHMllT^  ^ 

KNOWLEDGE 

are  no  greater  intellectaally  than  your 
^  memory.  Send  today  for  my  free  book  “How  te 
SaBaB^r“-~FaeeM,  Names.  Studies— Develops  Will, 
Concentration,  Self-Oonfldenoe,  Conversation,  Public 
gn^ialcing.  Increni^'s  income.  Sent  absolutely  frss— Address 
CUCHSOH  MEMOBT  SCHOOL.  768  ATOITOEIirM  BLDO..  CHICAGO 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  You  can 
earn  $20.00  to  $125.00  more  per  week,  as  illus¬ 
trator  or  cartoonist.  My  practical  system  of  per¬ 
sonal  individual  lessons  by  mail  will  develop  yotir 
talent,  bifteen  years'  successful  work  for  news¬ 
papers  and  manzines  qualities  me  to  teach  you. 
Send  me  your  sketch  of  President  Taft  with  6c. 
in  stamps  and  I  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate, 
also  collection  of  drawings  showing  possibilities 
for  YOU, 

THE  UNDON  SCH00L«<lU«tratiMc..J 

1430  Schotield  Bldg..  Cleveland.  O.  CartaMtMf 


STUDY  I  Jl|i|  at  Home 

BeoomB  I  mSliV  logal 

mlrnwyor  W ■  Diploma 

We  make  your  home  a  uslrersity.  Leading  Corraapoodenco  Law  CourtB 
la  Aflwrica— recogniaed  by  rC  vUlent  colleges.  New  text,  specially  prepared  bg 
to  Deans  and  Univ.  law  school  teachers.  We  guarantee  to  coach  Iree  any 
Ipaduate  failing  to  pass  bar  examination.  Special  Bualneaa  Law-Couraa* 
Legally  trained  men  always  succeed.*'  Over  10,000  students  enrolled. 
Begin  now.  Easy  terms.  Catalog  nnd  Partlcnlars  Free. 

La  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY,  Bos  lOM  Chk:a«a,aL 


STUDY  Hish-Grade 
a  ja  SAM  Instruction  by 
mIw  Correspondence 

Prepare,  for  the  bar.  Three 
Course^  CoUe(w>  Post-Graduate  and  Business 
Law.  Twentiet  h  year.  Claues begin  each 
month.  Send  for  catalog  giving  rules  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  bar  of  the  several  sutes. 

CUcsfO  Corretpoadence  ScImoI  of  Law 
SS9  Reaptr  BlKk.  CUcag. 

i^RINT  YOUR  OWN 

Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper. 
Press  $5.  Larger  $18.  Rotary  $60. 
Save  Money.  Big  profit  printing  for 
others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write  factoiy  for 
press  catalogue,  TYPE,  cards,  paper,  &c. 
THE  PREISS  CO..  Meriden,  Connecticut 


BRASS  BANDS 
FORMING—  ^ 

Send  Your  Name 

We  will  send  you  full  instructions  IL  £ 
how  to  orguilse  a  successful  band.  \\  V 
Lots  of  money  and  fun ;  this  is  cam-  r 
palgn  year.  Eiasy  payments  ac- 
cepted  on  instruments. 

LYON  A  HEAL.Y 
27-71  E.  Adam*  St,  Chicago 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


r<©)WnERE-TO-GO 


If  Coming  To  New  York 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


iDEERPjytK.' 


THE  JACKSON  HEALTH  lESOn 

Dftotfille.  liTinrftoQ  Coantj.  K  T. 
BreiTftdvMitafe  of  M  yoori*  eiKiieaef  A 
growth.  Up>to^ate  inetho<U,rarfIv  Wm. 
VmI  locotkm,  PIRKHROOF  bUlLDlMu. 
_ WritH  for  LHer^turo  B«'«  X  • 


HOTEL  DKISCOLL 

Fmm  C.B.CinltoL  Toar. 
lits*  FkTQrlte.  Nemr 
Dnlon  SMtlon.  Amidst 
Show  Pisces.  Osrage. 
Bstha  srstls.  M u si e. 
Amer.  12.60.  Ear.  fl  up. 
Booklet.  SoorenlrCsra. 


ElVElRYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  wants  Representatives  everywhere.  There  ia 
Big  Money  in  the  work.  Write  for  information  to-day  to 

THE  RIDGWAY  COMPANY,  Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets,  New  York  CHy 


“Art  of  Writing”— Booklet  Free  Smoker’s  DeUght  ^JSSS^ 

Never  •  luxury— •••  sSsiluts  ■•.•■•Hr- 

In  this  work,  the  Author  of  the  “Get-Rich-Quick-  faiU  to  Excels  any  dollar  litrhter.  Does  po( 

Waillingford”  Stories  tells  how  to  tell  your  ienite.  tear  pocket.  Safety  p<Kket-jW. 

story,  whatever  it  is,  in  a  way  to  get  results.  Dainty,  guarantee_yainst  loss- 

Booklet  free  on  reouest  to  any  business  man,  s»f«  andsMi- 
lawyer,  teacher,  minister,  reporter,  salesman-  ***>•.  Ornam^tal 

a«er,  advertisi^  man,  story  writer,  student  or  . 

^ub  woman.  Write  ttJday.  Kuaranteed  or  28* 

Chester  **  PUBLISHERS  SYNDICATE,  Dept.  E.  CinMaii.  0.  I  kmerlam  Pjrretor  CMpaar.  58U  CataUMl  Ave..  CMcat*.  DUMii 


Never 
faiU  to 
ignite. 

Dainty, 
safe  and  sani¬ 
tary.  Ornamental 


tary.  Ornamental 

and  indestructible.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed  or  back  groes  your  money. 

SalaMMa  Wautsd. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


TITTTTTTr^YZn 


Come  to  World-Famous  Keoocbaso 


!iroeB§5EI 


J  W.U.l  t 


Ghicado  Beach  Hotel 

Fwr  meoi  Mwcre*tlM 


It  aooibiaw  all  dty  gaietiM  with  th*  qat«l  of  eoaa- 
try  aad  — aHhort.  IMightfully  sHttated  oa  ibora 
of  LakaMichigaa  adjoiaiag  groat  Sooth  Parkt^lO 
miootM*  rid*  froai  thoatro  aad  thoppiag  dlitricA, 
Crary  •awmor  onjoyBiOBt  and  booM  eomforl— enol. 
airyrooait.  •mooth.  taadj  bathiag  haaeh.  tomptiag 
tablo—Ainwicaa  or  EuropoM  pl^  Booklet  Mat 
oo  roquMt. 

SlatBIvA.  sag  I.ssk« Hkarc,  Chtcag* 


BARHARB0RS?K 

M  A  I  111  P  WftITC  roll  BOOKLET  OK  fOK 

any  OTHtK  INrOKNATION  , 

Mttmz.BAR  HARBOR  BUm£SS  AiSOasnOH^ 


Galen  HalL 

Greenwood  Mountain. 

and  attendance  nnsurpasseil . »  For  Tuhwc«l(i.i..  BmI  .amawr  elimst.  U  Smi. 

¥¥— a  I  T*  1  •  iT  Atlantic  Cttv  N  J  ®P»“-s*r. SI.S«ic.  annins sod  en^laltrws 

Hotel  Raleigh  nS?  ik>ar!?^Vv^k:  -«««■  »as.tis  wk..p  SM.t..rt.». 

(lexx)  A  up  weekly.  American  Plan.  >00 
rooms.  Private  Mths.  Runnimt  water. 

Ocean  view.  Large  porches.  Booklet.*  I 


Jmm  uuRiER 

^  OTTAWACANADA 
t'ftWIDTRUiagAHWAfSrSIB! 

s/toaM/n 

the  Domjff/onC^piM^ 

AaOflnOMTI(M-6SO  Room 
FlWmiSHCO  WITH  exOINVIl  TMSrt 
MO  conroRT-THC  uuisT  m 
NOTtL  CON^TfHKmOlHhtrtSSfBO 
UPWARDS  -CUROPtAh  PIAN. 

J  0b. 

(Smmmmjotgmjam 


“WWifE  PINE  VMj;e  IN  HOME  BUIIJ)ING’* 


I1OMEL0VERS  OUGHT  TO  KN(W 

the  HOME  BUILDING  FACTS  that 


SE  PlNE”Booldete 

IHEY  are  raffi.wpiTE  US  TQNIGIIT 


Whether  you  are  going  to  build  now,  or  next  year,  or  later,  you  can't  know 
too  much  OR  KNOW  TOO  QUICKLY,  about  the  real  economic  value  of 


\Pj\ 

i 


WHITE  PINE 


^  ;  "The  Wood  America  Is  Mostly  Built  Of" 

,  _  Leam  WHY  America  IS  mostly  built  of  White  Pine.  It’s  well  worth  your  while  to  \ea.rn— now— why 
ter  WHITE  PINE  (and  its  half-brother,  NORWAY  PINE)  gives  the  best  value  for  your  money— 
whether  you  are  going  to  build  a  home,  repair  the  home,  or  use  lumber  for  any  purpose. 
S?  Get  these  books.  Then  you  will  know  what  you  want  when  you  want  it — now  and  forever. 

Apply  the  knowledge  you'll  get  from  them  any  time— but  get  the  books  at  once — so  you  will 
be  ready  with  fore-knowledge  of  lumber  values  and  utilities.  WRITE  TONIGHT  to 

NORTHERN  PINE  Manufacturers’  Association 

Ic  lllO  Lamber  Exchange  Minneapolia,  Minnesota 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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For  complete  enjoyment 


of  your  summer  holiday 
see  well  to  the  condition 
of  your  teeth. 


There’s  no  better  time  for  a  visit  . 

to  your  dentist  than  just  before  you 

leave  for  the  mountains,  the  shore  or  abroad. 

And  there’s  no  better  time  than  vacation  time  for  appreciating  the  con¬ 
venience,  the  elegance  and  the  cleansing  efficiency  of 


Uae  Dr.  Lyons  night  and  morning  —  above  all  at  night. 
Teach  its  regular  use  to  your  children  and  so  assure  them 
lifetimes  of  perfect  teeth. 

SOLD  EVERYW^HERE. 


The  advertiseinents  m  Everybody  s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a 


Prtpmrtd  hr  almost  half  a  cemlmry 
by  a  Doctor  of  Deatal  Sargery. 


Dr.  Lyon*s  Tooth  Powder  thoroughly  cleanses  and  polishes  the  teeth  without  chemical 
or  injurious  action — it  keeps  the  gums  healthy  and  hard  by  inducing  adequate  brushing 
— it  imparts  a  natural  purity  and  fragrance  to  the  breath — these  are  infallible  teeth 
preserving  virtues  and  these  features  have  maintained  it  as  the  standard  dentifrice 
throughout  nearly  fifty  years. 


And  in  addition  the  convenience  of  the  patent  measuring  tube  container  and  its  elegant 
manner  of  uae,  at  home  or  traveling,  have  made  Dr.  Lyon*s  Tooth  Powder  inseparable 
from  the  best  traditions  of  personal  habit. 


Drlyon's 

PERFECT 

Tooth  Powder 


MOVABLE  PABTITI0M8 
UHITED  STEEL  DOORS 
CASEMENT  SASH 


SLIDING  SASH 
PIVOTED  SASH 
CONTINUOUS  SASH 
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Kahn  Building  Products 

Embrace  all  constructions,  including  reinforced  concrete,  stucco,  metal  lath,  steel 
windows,  waterproofing,  finishes,  steel  specialties,  etc.  Kahn  Buildings  are  found  the 
world  over,  and  represent  maximum  fireproofness,  daylightness,  strength,  safety 
and  economy.  Our  experience  covers  thousands  of  the  most  carefully  planned  build¬ 
ings,  and  is  at  your  service  without  cost  if  you  write  us  about  your  contemplated 
building. 


Hy.Rib 


Hy-Rib 


Does  away  with  forms  in  concrete  construction.  Makes  best  Roofs,  Sidings,  Floors, 
Partitions,  Ceilings.  Better  and  more  economical  than  brick,  corrugated  iron  or 
wood.  Hy-Rib  steel  sheathing  is  a  combined  unit  of  reinforcement,  centering,  studs 
and  lath.  Hy-Rib  Hand  Book  of  valuable  suggestions,  specifications,  etc..  Free,  if 
you  mention  your  building. 


Perfect  Deylichtiiw  with  United  Steel  Seeh  end  Knhn  Pint  Cellinc  Conetmetion.  Oodee  Brae.,  Detroit. 


United  Steel  Sash 


,  KAHH^ 

ttuildins^ 

.^roducls. 


Improved  types  of  sash  for  all  openings.  Machine  built  of  rolled  steel — 
unweakened  by  cutting  or  punching.  Flood  interior  with  daylight.  Proof 
against  fire  and  storm.  Cannot  warp,  rot  or  wear  out.  United  Steel 
Saab  Catalog,  showing  complete  details,  illustrations,  etc..  Free,  if 
you  write  us  about  your  building. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  Detroit^  Mich 

Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


KAHN^ 
'Build  ins'' 
.Products. 


Entire  Plant  boilt  Kahn  Sjrstem  Reinforeed  Concrete.  Continental  Motor  Co..  Detroit. 


Hy-Rib  Concrete  Roofa  and  Sidinsa  built  without  forma. 


United  Steel  Saah  in  ail  windowa. 


PHOTOGRAPH  THIS 
BOTTLE  AND  LABEL 
ON  YOUR  MEMORY 
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It  U  •  different  kind  of  Gniment — it  u 

ANTISEPTIC  and  GERMICIDAL 

Thil  doubles  its  efficiency.  When  used  as  a  liniment,  it  not 
np -•  •*  lu!?* ♦m’W  accomplishes  the  tiling  usually  expected  of  a  high-grade 

liniment,  but  goes  further  and  makes  the  p^  aseptically 
clean.  Used  as  a  germicide  it  not  only  positively  kills  the 
^^'**.***—  — germs,  but  the  stimulating  and  sedative  properties  promote 

rapid  and  healthy  heaKng  in  aores,  nlcert,  cuts,  bruises, 
wounds,  etc.  This  accounts  for  the  remarkable  efficacy  of 
ABSORBINE, 

INSECT  BITES 

It  neutralizes  the  poison,  kills  the  germs,  reduces  inflammation  and  swelling,  allays  pain,  and  prevents 
disease.  ABSORBINE,  JR.  contains  no  poison  or  acids  and  therefore  is  harmless  to  the  most  sensi- 


For  Sore  Muscles 

^  Spr2dn8,  Wrenches,  Pain- 
^  ful,  S  wollen  V  eins  ssi  Glands, 

^  Bursal  Enlargements,  Wens, 
Cysts,  or  any  Inflammatory  condition, 
use  and  prescribe  ABSORBINE,  JR. 

It  allays  pain  promptly  and  surely — heal¬ 
ing,  cooling  and  soothing;  Discutient  and 
Resolvent.  A  powerful  liniment,  yet  mild 
and  pleasant  to  use,  as  it  is  purely  herbal. 


ABSORBING  J5 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


disease.  ABSORBINE,  JR.  contains  no  poison  or  acids  and  therefore 
tive  tissues.  Economical,  as  only  a  few  drops  are  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation,  and  is  a  positive  germicide  even  diluted  one  part  ABSOR¬ 
BINE,  JR.  to  100  parts  water.  Valuable  also  as  a  soothing,  healing 
spray  or  gargle  for  infected,  sore  throats,  using  10  to  20%  dilutions — 

\  it  destroys  all  bacteria. 

Analgesic  and  Antiphlogistic 

\  Atbletea  and  Trainers  use  ABSORBINE,  JR.  not  only  to 
E*  \  overcome  these  conditions  but  as  a  preventive— a  rub-down 
with  ABSORBINE,  JR.  after  severe  physical  exertion 
W  F  TOUNg'''''  limbers  up  the  stiff  joints  and  muscles,  stops  inflammation 
'  p!  D.  F.  *"‘1  prevents  soreness. 

IM  Tmsk  Stnd  ABSORBINE,  JR.  is  sold  by  leading  druggists  at 
SpnwfnU.  Man.  fl.OO  and  $2.00  a  bottle,  or  sent  direct,  all 

Enclosed  find  10c  in  \  charges  paid, 
me  postpaid  Trial  Bottle  A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle 

phlet  evidence  and  laibmit^  '"^*11  I**  sent  to  your  address  upon  receipt 
reports.  of  lOc  in  stamps.  Send  for  trial  bottle 


A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle 

will  be  sent  to  your  address  upon  receipt 
^  of  10c  in  stamps.  Send  for  trial  bottle  cated  i 
or  procure  regular  size  from  your  teted 

\  druggist  today.  - 

Manafaelarad  Only  hy 


is  harmless  to  the  most  sensi- 

Chcaied  Lsksralsry  EuMasliats 

•bow  ibai  a  Zt  per  ccbl  Aqueout  lola- 
lion  of  Absorbinc.  Jr.  kills  Streptococci 
Pyofenet. 

A  20  per  cent.  Ktiution  kills  Slipby. 
locoecns  Pyofenes  Asreu. 

A  10  per  cenL  solation  kills  Bacillus 
DipiKheria  and  Badllus  Coli  Con- 
munis. 

A  6  per  cenL  solution  kills  BsciUus 
Typhosns. 

A  1  per  cent,  lolntion  kills  skin 
cocci  (from  Eczema). 

A  solotioB:  1  pan  Absofbine,  Jr., 

2  pans  Mncilafe  ol  Acacia,  L'.S.  P. 

7  parts  disdUed  urster 
kills  Diphiberis  Bacillus  la  2  minutes 
and  sbould  be  an  effective  spray  or 
larcie  lor  any  infected  sore  tbroat. 

Prescribe  Absorbinc.  Jr.  full 
•irenctb  ns  a  Uniment  for  Painful  Af¬ 
fections.  Sprains,  Vnricone  VeinL 
Braises,  Swelliacs;  or  diluted  as  iadi- 
cated  for  Varicose  Ulcers,  Boils,  la- 
fected  Sores,  Pyorrbea.  Sponcy  Com. 


\  W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F., 


The  advertiEeroents  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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Crisco  is  more  economical 


have  gone  up  steadily.  Pure  lard  is  materially  higher  than 
Crisco  while  butter  costs  nearly  twice  as  much. 

Moreover,  when  you  use  Crisco  in  place  of  butter  and  lard  you 
use  about  one-hftb  less.  Thus  Crisco  is  more  economical  than 
\  either  butter  or  iard  even  without  considering 
,  \  the  difference  in  price. 

I  tWs  But  the  real  economy  of  Crisco  cannot  be 

I  wi  ’  measured  in  money.  Crisco  being  purely  vege- 

I  J  fcr  V  more  digestible  than  cooking  fats 

\  -  A’  animal  origin,  especially  lard.  It  makes 

1 -v  L  your  food  not  only  more  delicious  but  more 

\  ,  Purchase  a  package  today  and  see  for  yourself. 


Send  for  this  rells  how  Crisco  makes  better  foods  at 
less  cost  and  gives  over  100  tested  recipes 
showing  the  best  way  to  use  Crisco  for 
frying,  for  shortening,  for  cake  making.  Address  The  Procter 
Sc  Gamble  Company,  Dept.  T,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


aL"’ 

ii 
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ET  WEI6Jfr.l5 

Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  sense  of  freedom  tharaMHMma  Knowledge  of  food  values 
makes  the  housewife  equal  to  alty^meT^ency  in  household  manage¬ 
ment.  'She  is  ready  for  the  uninvited  guest — for  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  uncertain  domestic  service.  “The  world  is  hers"  if  she 
knows 

Shredded  Wheat 

and  the  many  wholesome,  nourishing  dishes  that  can  be  made  with 
it  Shredded  Wheat  is  ready-cooked  and  ready-to-serve.  Nothing 
so  wholesome  and  nourishing  and  nothing  so  easy  to  prepare  as 
Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  with  huckleberries  or  other  fresh  fruits. 

H«*t  oDc  or  more  Biaciiits  in  the  oven  to  restore  crispness  and  then  cover  with  huckle¬ 
berries  or  other  berries.  Serve  with  milk  or  cream  and  sweeten  to  suit  the  taste.  A  deli, 
ckms,  appetizing  dish  for  the  sultry  August  days. 

For  noon-day  lunch  nothing  so  delicious  and  nourishing  as  Triscuit,  the  Shredded  Wheat 
wafer,  eaten  with  butter,  soft  cheese  or  msuvnalsule.  Take  it  with  you  to  the  csunp  or  the 
bungalow,  on  picniM  or  excursions  on  land  or  sea. 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


The  advertisements  in  Ever}’body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


^Everybody’S  Almanack /»r  August x 


K  august  hath  31  days 

t - r: - 

^  Predictions 

w  In  Augjist,  1912,  the  Repub- 
"  lican  National  Committeeman 
^  will  prophesy  that,  because  of 
y  the  strength  of  the  Republican 
^  candidate,  his  party  will  be 
^  victorious  at  the  polls  in  No- 

Xvember.  The  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committeeman  will 
)l(  prophesy  that,  owing  to  the 
w  strength  of  the  Democratic 
^  candidate,  his  party  will  be 
]8(  victorious  at  the  polls  in  No- 
V  vember.  The  cost  of  living 
^  will  advance  slightly. 


By  FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS 


POEM:  AUGUST 
IVere  this  a  month  of  winter-time. 
Of  many  a  chill  and  raw  gust 
It  would  be  easier  to  rhyme 

The  well-known  month  of  August. 


Bits  of  History 
William  Shakespeare,  a 
talented  English  playwright, 
was  bom  in  1564. 

The  American  Civil  War 
ended  in  1865.1  ^  j 

steak  contained 
sixteen  (16) 


R  victorious  at  the  polls  in  No-  j — — Geo.  Ticknor,  founder  Boston  Public  Library,  born,  1791.  ^ 

ye  vember.  The  cost  of  living  Gas-meter  invented  by  Ananias,  1871.  ^ 

will  advance  slightly.  2 — Fr.  — J.  Ogden  Armour  blames  high  cost  of  beef  on  farmer,  middle-  w 

®  .  man,  politics,  and  warm  weather,  1903,  1906,  1908,  1910,  ^ 

Staggering  Statistics  1912.  )8( 

vr  If  all  the  fools  who  rock  the  ^ — Christopher  Columbus  sets  sail  from  Palos,  1492.  w 

^  boat  in  one  season  were  placed  ^ — Palos  Gaxette  prints  editorial  against  Columbus,  1492.  Shelley  ^ 

X  end  on  end  they  would  reach  bom,  1792.  ^ 

Kfrom  Lusk  Wyo.,  to  Batavia,  5 — M.  — Byron  Diman,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  bom,  1795.  He  w 

Ill.  This  department  strongly  organized  the  Republican  party  in  R.  L,  where  it  remains  Q 

X  urges  that  they  be  placed  thus.  .......  ^ 

'T1.  e  AAA  AAA  '  u  u’-  .  t  6 — Tu. — Hugh  S.  Fulleiton  discovers  inside  baserall,  1909.  w 

K  ^  ,*  ’m  ’v  'iT  *  ".I*’?  ^ — John  F.  Dryden,  inventor  of  insurance  blotters  and  calendars,  ^ 

Greater  New  York  waste  daily  w 

2  ^oiig  oo  -pow  er,  'o  8*  "  % — Xh.  —  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor  New  York  Sun,  a  famous  paper  in  w 

nng  the  powder  from  box  to  its  day,  bom,  1819.  X 

w  J™**,.’  ®  supp  y  e  en  ire  ^ — Izaak  Walton,  original  summer-resort  booster,  bom,  1593.  ^ 

2  TK  ."k  -A  1  oumania.  Francis  Scott  Key,  author  national  anthem  “Star-Spangled  ^ 

^  The  tolucco  spilled  by  persons  Banner,”  which  all  Americans  know  two  or  three  lines  of,  X 
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THE  SON  HAD  THROWN  ONE  ARM  ROl’ND  HIS  MOTHER’S  MAIST. 

HAD  HAPPY  EYES  AND  A  BROAD  SMILE. 


LIKE  HIS  FATHER,  HE 

The  Fianrie,  page  147- 


THREE  LITTLE  STORIES 

of  France 

'Ey  MARGUERITE  AUDOUX 

AUTHOR  OF  “  M  A  R  I  E-CL  A  I  R  E  ” 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JAY  HAMBIDGE 

%dtors  Note— A  few  years  ago  a  little  French  seamstress,  unable  to  work  steadily  at 
her  srwing  because  of  defective  eyesight,  began  to  write  reminiscences  of  her  childhood. 
She  read  some  pages  of  the  manuscript  to  a  group  of  brilliant  young  literary  men  in  Paris — 
pages  which  sketched  her  life  in  a  Catholic  orphanage,  and  her  apprenticeship  as  a  shepherdess, 
with  a  simplicity  and  an  exquisite  naivete  that  won  the  fervent  enthusiasm  of  her  audience. 
This  was  the  launching  of  Marie-Claire,''  which  became  upon  publication  a  literary  sensa¬ 
tion  in  England  and  America  as  well  as  France. 

Even  before  the  book  appeared.  Marguerite  Audoux,  under  the  stimulus  of  encouragement, 
began  to  write  short  stories  and  sketches.  The  three  published  here,  like  her  own  story,  give  en¬ 
chanting  glimpses  of  French  provincial  life;  attd  they  are  told  with  the  same  charming  and 
unconscious  simplicity  that  made  the  book  “a  literary  miracle." 


^he  Fiancee 


I  WAS  going  back  to  Paris  after  a  few 
days’  holiday.  When  I  got  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  the  train  was  crowded.  I  peeped 
into  every  carriage,  hoping  to  find  a  place. 
There  was  one  in  the  last  carriage,  but  two 
big  baskets,  out  of  which  ducks  and  hens 
were  peeping,  filled  the  seat.  After  a  long  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation,  I  decided  to  get  in.  I 


apologized  for  disturbing  the  passengers, 
but  a  man  in  a  blouse  said: 

“Wait  a  moment,  mademoiselle;  I’ll  take 
the  baskets  down.” 

And  while  I  held  the  basket  of  fruit  which 
he  had  on  his  knees,  he  slipped  the  baskets 
with  the  ducks  and  hens  under  the  seat. 
The  ducks  did  not  like  it,  and  told  us  so. 
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The  hens  dropped  their  heads  as  it  they  had 
been  insulted,  and  the  peasant’s  wife  talked 
to  them,  calling  them  by  their  names. 

When  I  was  seated,  and  the  ducks  were 
quiet,  the  passenger  opposite  me  asked  the 
peasant  whether  he  was  taking  the  birds  to 
market. 

“No,  sir,”  said  the  man.  “I  am  taking 
them  to  my  son,  who  is  going  to  be  married 
the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

His  face  was  beaming,  and  he  looked 
around  as  if  he  wanted  everybody  to 
know  how  happy  he  was.  An  old  woman 
who  was  hunched  up  in  the  corner  among 
three  pillows,  and  who  filled  double  the 
space  she  should  occupy,  began  grumbling 
about  peasants  who  took  up  such  a  lot  of 
room  in  the  train. 

The  train  started,  and  the  passenger  who 
had  asked  about  the  birds  was  opening  his 
newspaper,  when  the  peasant  said  to  him: 

“  My  boy  is  in  Paris.  He  is  working  in  a 
shop,  and  he  is  going  to  marry  a  young  lady 
who  is  in  a  shop,  too.” 

The  passenger  let  his  of)en  paper  drop  to 
his  knees.  He  held  it  with  one  hand  and, 
leaning  forward  a  little,  asked: 

“Is  the  fiancee  pretty?” 

“We  do  not  know,”  said  the  man.  “We 
haven’t  seen  her  yet.” 

“  Really?”  said  the  passenger.  “  And  if 
she  were  ugly,  and  you  did  not  like  her?” 

“That  is  one  of  the  things  that  can  al¬ 
ways  happen,”  answered  the  countryman. 
“  But  I  think  we  shall  like  her,  because  our 
boy  is  too  fond  of  us  to  take  an  ugly  wife.” 

“Besides,”  said  the  little  woman  next 
me,  “if  she  pleases  our  Philip,  she  will  please 
us,  too.” 

She  turned  to  me,  and  her  gentle  eyes 
were  full  of  smiles.  She  had  a  little,  round, 
fresh  face,  and  I  could  not  believe  that  she 
was  the  mother  of  a  son  who  w’as  old  enough 
to  marry.  She  wanted  to  know  whether 
I  W’as  going  to  Paris  too,  and  when  I  said 
yes,  the  passenger  opposite  began  to  joke. 

“I  should  like  to  bet,”  he  said,  “that  this 
young  lady  is  the  fiancee.  She  has  come  to 
meet  her  father-  and  mother-in-law,  with¬ 
out  telling  them  w’ho  she  is.” 

Everybody  looked  at  me,  and  I  got  very 
red.  The  countryman  and  his  wife  said, 
together: 

“We  should  be  very  pleased  if  it  were 
true.” 

I  told  them  that  it  was  not  true,  but  the 
passenger  reminded  them  that  I  had  walked 


up  and  down  twice  as  if  I  were  looking  for 
somebody,  and  that  I  had  been  a  long  time 
making  up  my  mind  to  get  into  that  car¬ 
riage. 

All  the  other  passengers  laughed,  and  I 
explained  as  well  as  I  could  that  this  was 
the  only  place  I  had  found. 

“Never  mind,”  said  the  countrywoman. 
“I  shall  be  very  happy  if  our  daughter-in- 
law  is  like  you.” 

“Yes,”  said  her  husband.  “I  hope  she 
will  look  like  you.” 

The  passenger  kept  up  his  joke;  he 
glanced  at  me  maliciously  and  said  to  the 
peasants: 

“  W’hen  you  get  to  Paris  you  will  see  that 
I  am  not  wrong.  Your  son  will  say  to  you, 
‘Here  is  my  fiancee.’” 

A  little  while  afterward  the  country¬ 
woman  turned  toward  me,  fumbled  in  her 
basket,  and  pulled  out  a  cake,  saying  that 
she  had-  made  it  herself  that  morning.  I 
didn’t  know  how  to  refuse  her,  but  I  said 
I  had  a  bad  cold  and  a  touch  of  fever,  and 
the  cake  went  back  into  the  basket.  Then 
she  offered  me  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which  I 
was  obliged  to  accept.  And  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  preventing  her  hus¬ 
band  from  going  to  get  me  something  hot 
to  drink  when  the  train  stopped. 

As  I  looked  at  these  good  people,  who 
were  so  an.xious  to  love  the  wife  their  son 
had  chosen,  I  felt  sorry  that  I  was  not  to  be 
their  daughter-in-law.  I  knew  how  sweet 
their  affection  would  have  been  to  me.  I 
had  never  known  my  parents,  and  had  al¬ 
ways  lived  among  strangers. 

Every  now  and  again  I  caught  them  star¬ 
ing  at  me. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  station  in  Paris 
I  helped  them  lift  their  baskets  down,  and 
showed  them  the  way  out.  I  moved  a  little 
away  from  them  as  I  saw  a  tall  young  man 
rush  at  them  and  hug  them.  He  kissed 
them  over  and  over  again,  one  after  the 
other.  They  smiled  and  looked  very  happy. 
They  did  not  hear  the  porters  shouting  as 
they  bumped  into  them  with  the  luggage. 

I  followed  them  to  the  gate.  The  son  had 
passed  one  arm  through  the  handle  of  the 
basket  with  the  hens,  and  throw-n  the  other 
round  his  mother’s  waist.  Like  his  father, 
he  had  happy  eyes  and  a  broad  smile. 

Outside  it  was  nearly  dark.  I  turned  up 
the  collar  of  my  coat,  and  I  remained  a  few 
steps  behind  the  happy  old  couple,  while 
their  son  went  to  look  for  a  cab.  The  coun- 
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tryman  stroked  the  head  of  a  big  hen  with 
spots  of  all  colors,  and  said  to  his  wife: 

“If  we  had  knowTi  that  she  was  not  our 
daughter-in-law,  we  might  have  given  her 
the  spotted  one.” 

His  wife  stroked  the  spotted  hen,  too,  and 
said:  “Yes,  if  w’e  had  known.” 

She  made  a  movement  tow’ard  the  crow’d 
of  people  who  w'ere  coming  out  of  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and,  looking  into  the  distance,  said: 

“She  is  going  off  with  all  those  people.” 


The  son  came  back  with  a  cab.  He  put 
his  father  and  mother  into  it  and  got  up 
on  to  the  box  by  the  driver.  He  sat  side¬ 
ways  so  as  not  to  lose  sight  of  them.  He 
looked  strong  and  gentle,  and  I  thought, 
“His  fiancee  is  a  happy  girl.” 

When  the  cab  had  disappeaied  I  went 
slowiy  out  into  the  streets.  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  go  back  to  my  lonely 
little  room.  I  was  twenty  years  old,  and 
nobody  had  ever  spoken  of  love  to  me. 


Foals 


IT  WAS  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  the 
last  day  of  Raymond’s  holidays.  His 
mother  and  he  had  to  leave  that  after¬ 
noon  the  little  island  where  they  had  been 
spending  two  months.  While  his  mother  was 
finishing  her  packing,  Raymond  went  out 
for  a  last  run  in  the  meadows.  Since  he  had 
been  on  the  island  he  had  growm  to  love  ani¬ 
mals.  They  did  not  herd  them  here  as  they 
did  in  other  places.  Scattered  about  the 
meadows  one  saw  a  cow’  or  a  sheep  grazing 
near  the  rocks.  Raymond  used  to  think 
they  looked  like  shipwTecked  sailors  wait¬ 
ing  for  help.  When  they  heard  any  one 
coming,  they  would  raise  their  heads  and 
call.  They  w’atched  f)eople  come  and  go 
until  they  could  no  longer  see  them;  and 
when  the  people  had  gone  they  stopped 
calling,  as  if  they  knew'  that  the  time  for 
rescue  was  not  yet. 

Raymond’s  fav'orites  w'ere  the  foals  that 
frolicked  about  the  island.  The  one  he 
liked  best  w'as  a  little  one,  whose  coat  had 
rosy  tints  in  it.  The  boy  had  been  watching 
him  a  long  time  the  day  before.  The  sim 


was  setting,  and  the  foal  had  galloped  about 
the  meadow,  doing  all  kinds  of  pretty  tricks. 

He  dropped  his  head  and  raised  it  as  if  he 
were  bowing  to  the  great  red  sun,  sinking  to 
rest  in  the  water.  Then  he  reared  on  his 
hind  legs  as  if  he  were  trying  to  stand  up  j 
straight,  and  then  came  down  and  threw 
out  his  hind  legs  behind  him.  When  he  | 
had  done  that,  he  trotted  daintily  in  circles  | 
around  and  around  his  mother.  1 

But  that  morning,  although  Raymond  ] 
went  all  over  the  meadow  and  along  by  the 
rocks,  he  could  find  only  cows  and  sheep. 

He  could  not  see  the  foals  anywhere.  He 
did  not  know  why,  and  he  was  worried 
about  it  when  he  went  back  to  his  mother, 
w’ho  was  waiting  for  him.  ready  to  leave. 

When  they  reached  the  harbor,  Raymond 
saw  that  there  were  as  many  p>eople  out  as 
on  Sundays,  but  he  noticed  that  they  were  ' 
not  walking  about  quietly  on  the  jetty  and  ■ 
the  quays.  Every  one  looked  anxious  and  | 
busy.  Men  gathered  in  groups  and  chatted  I 
about  money  in  loud  voices.  ^ 

While  his  mother  had  the  luggage  put 
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down  near  the  boat,  Raymond  drew  near 
the  groups  of  men,  and,  listening  to  their 
talk,  he  learned  that  it  was  Fair  Day,  and 
that  there  was  a  sale  of  foals.  He  could 
not  see  where  the  Fair  was  being  held,  but 
every  now  and  then  a  woman  would  come 
along  leading  a  mare,  with  her  foal.  Some¬ 
times  several  men  followed  them.  They 
were  all  dressed  much  alike,  but  Raymond 
always  knew  a  dealer  by  the  way  he 
watched  a  foal. 

The  woman  would  lead  the  mare  to  the 
quay-side  near  the  boat,  and  as  the  foal 
drew  nervously  close  to  his  mother,  two 
men  would  slip  a  great  strap  under  him,  to 
which  was  fastened  a  wooden  bar  that  kept 
his  legs  in  place.  Then  a  pulley  would  grate 
on  the  boat,  two  wheels  would  turn,  and  a 
huge  cable  with  a  big  hook  on  it  would  come 
down  to  the  colt  and  pick  him  up  like  a 
bundle. 

The  colts  were  all  frightened  when  they 
felt  themselves  lifted  off  the  ground.  Their 
eyelids  almost  flapped,  and  they  tried  to 
stretch  their  fore  feet  out  in  front  of  them, 
as  if  they  were  seeking  for  foothold.  When 
they  found  none,  they  relaxed,  and  their 
bodies  hung  loosely  at  the  cable  end.  A  mo¬ 
ment  afterward  they  disapi>eared  down  a 
large  hole  in  the  boat,  out  of  the  depths  of 
wWch  Raymond  heard  neighing  and  kick¬ 
ing.  After  that  the  woman  and  the  mare 
would  go  slowly  away,  while  the  dealer 
would  climb  on  l^ard  the  boat,  lean  over  the 
hole,  and  shout  orders  down. 

Raymond  had  believed  that  all  the  colts 
grew  up  with  their  mothers  until  they  be¬ 
came  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  draw 
carts  themselves.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
them  rushed  on  board  this  boat  like  children 
who  are  taken  to  school  for  the  first  time. 
It  reminded  him  of  the  day  when  his  mother 
first  took  him  to  school.  It  had  been  the 
year  before,  but  he  still  remembered  his 
feeling  of  fright  when  he  found  himself  in 
front  of  the  big  door  of  the  building.  His 
first  idea  had  been  to  run  away,  and  his 
mother  had  been  obliged  to  hold  his  hand 


tightly  to  keep  him  back.  Speaking  in  a 
low  voice,  she  had  made  him  feel  ashamed 
of  himself,  and  had  told  him  to  look  at  the 
other  boys,  who  were  walking  quietly  by 
their  mothers’  side — just  like  the  big  colts 
that  came  quietly  dow'n  to  the  boat. 

And  he  had  not  forgotten  the  little  boy 
who  had  thrown  himself  down  at  the  school 
door,  and  had  kicked  and  struck  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  tried  to  pick  him  up.  The  little 
boy  cried  and  shouted  to  his  mother;  he 
cried  and  shouted  so  that  he  became  quite 
hoarse.  A  crow’d  gathered  round  him.  The 
people  said:  “He  will  have  to  go  in;  they 
are  stronger  than  he  is.” 

And  next  day  Raymond  had  seen  him  in 
the  playground. 

Raymond  thought  all  these  things  over, 
and  felt  very  sorry  for  the  colts  that  the 
boat  w'as  taking  to  places  which  they  did  not 
know.  All  of  a  sudden,  he  saw  the  women 
moving  aside  to  let  a  big  white  mare  pass. 
The  mare  walked  heavily  and  every  mo¬ 
ment  tried  to  stop.  The  woman  who  was 
leading  her  stopp>ed  when  she  did,  and 
then  moved  on  again,  saying:  “Come  on 
— do.  Come  on.” 

Raymond  recognized  at  once  the  mother 
of  his  favorite  colt.  The  colt  looked  very 
frightened;  he  ran  around  and  around  his 
mother,  uttering  a  little  neigh  that  sounded 
like  the  cry  of  a  tiny  child.  The  dealer  fol¬ 
lowed  him  and  tried  to  put  a  pink-and-W'hite 
halter  over  his  head,  but  the  colt  got  out  of 
his  way  by  backing  and  jumping  to  one  side. 
The  dealer  began  to  swear.  He  wanted  the 
woman  to  help  him,  but  she  remained 
straight  and  stiff  at  her  mare’s  head  and 
said: 

“He  is  yours  now”  catch  him  as  you  can. 
I  told  you  that  he  had  never  known  a  hal¬ 
ter.” 

The  women  pitied  the  little  creature,  and 
w'atched  the  dealer,  who  crept  toward  him 
on  tiptoe  with  the  halter  in  his  two  hands. 
He  went  this  way  and  that,  and  turned 
round  and  round  in  his  efforts  to  catch  the 
colt,  which  always  eluded  him.  He  was  a 
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hcaNy,  thick-set  man,  and  awkward,  and 
Raymond  thought  to  himself  that  he  looked 
like  a  bear  trying  to  catch  a  bird.  Once  or 
twice  he  got  so  near  the  colt  that  the  little 
thing  crept  up  to  his  mother’s  side  for  safety. 
He  tried  to  hide  himself  under  her  belly; 
then  he  tried  to  get  on  her  back;  but  as  he 
could  not  do  this,  he  drew  close  to  her  and 
put  his  little  head  imder  her  neck  to  be 
stroked.  That  was  when  the  dealer  caught 
him. 

When  the  colt  felt  the  cord,  he  jumped 
into  the  air  with  all  four  feet,  and  threw  him¬ 
self  about,  this  way  and  tbat.  Raymond 
heard  p>eople  saying,  as  he  heard  them  say¬ 
ing  outside  the  school:  “He  will  have  to 
give  in;  he  is  the  weaker.”  The  colt  had 
backed  up  to  a  heap  of  luggage,  pulling 
at  the  cord  and  shaking  his  head  with  all 
his  strength  to  get  rid  of  it.  Then  the  dealer 
twisted  the  halter-end  around  his  arm  to 
make  it  shorter,  and  drew  nearer.  He 
pulled  a  little  wWp  from  under  his  blouse 
and  struck  the  colt  a  sharp  blow  with  it. 


saying  between  set  teeth:  “Get  on,  you 
little  ass.” 

As  the  others  had  done,  the  woman 
brought  the  white  mare  up  quite  close  to  the 
boat.  The  colt  trembled  all  over.  He  tried 
to  neigh  for  help,  but  the  stroke  of  the  whip 
must  have  broken  his  voice,  and  he  could 
not  utter  a  soxmd.  His  mother  stretched 
her  neck  toward  him.  Her  nostrils  quivered 
as  they  touched  the  colt’s  nose.  Her  lips 
trembled  and  rested  for  a  long  moment  on 
the  colt’s  lip)s.  Raymond  saw  that  she  was 
giving  him  her  last  kiss. 

Then  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  over 
the  boat  at  the  sea.  The  woman  watched 
the  sea,  too,  while  the  chain  creaked  and 
the  colt  swung  at  the  end  of  the  cable. 
When  he  had  disappeared  in  the  hold,  she 
turned  the  mare’s  head  landw’ard  and  the 
two  went  away  slowly. 

Meanwhile  the  dealer  settled  his  cap  on 
his  head,  shook  his  blouse,  and  went  over 
to  the  other  dealers,  who  were  making  a 
loud  noise  on  the  boat. 


Queen’s  'Barge 


HIS  Aunt  Maria  had  punished  him  that 
morning  and  forbidden  him  to  go  down 
to  the  river  side.  She  was  very  angry, 
andshesaid:  “You  will  see  that  this  bad  boy 
will  end  by  drowning  himself,  as  his  father 
did.”  Whenever  she  lost  sight  of  the  child, 
she  was  to  be  heard  screaming  at  him  in  her 
high  voice :  “  Michel,  Michel !  ” 

All  the  morning  Michel  sulked  and  cried 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  but  toward  eve¬ 
ning  he  was  down  again  on  the  tow-path 
wthout  quite  knowing  how  he  had  got 
there.  He  never  tired  of  watching  the 
barges  that  went  up  and  down  the  river. 
They  were  so  big,  so  heavy,  and  so  tightly 


shut.  As  each  one  p>assed,  he  tried  to  guess 
what  it  was  carrying.  That  gray  one  must 
have  stone  in  it.  That  great  black  one  car¬ 
ried  iron,  no  doubt,  and  those  that  slipped 
so  quietly  down  the  river  must  be  full  to  the 
brim  of  secret  news. 

He  often  trotted  down  the  tow-path,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  barges  for  a  long  way,  and  the 
bargees  chatted  with  him  from  the  middle  of 
the  river.  They  could  see  that  he  was  not 
like  the  other  children  of  the  neighborhood. 
And  he  always  told  them  that  he  came  from 
Paris  and  that  his  own  house  was  near  the 
canal  of  St.  Martin. 

He  was  alw'ays  thinking  about  this  canal 


of  St.  Martin  in  Paris,  where  he  had  been  so  its  nine  big  chimneys.  He  never  passed  it 

happy  with  his  father,  who  used  to  work  without  counting  them.  Sometimes  all  the 

at  unloading  boats.  He  remembered  the  nine  chimneys  smoked  at  the  same  time, 

games  he  played  with  his  comrades  on  the  That  would  make  a  big  cloud,  which  would 

sand  heai>s  that  the  barges  emptied  out  on  settle  down  and  form  a  kind  of  bridge  over 

to  the  bank.  Sometimes  a  boat  brought  the  water. 

bricks  along,  and  then  he  would  build  houses.  And  then  his  great  misfortune  happened, 

which  fell  down  every  time  a  cart  passed.  One  day  after  school  he  did  not  find  his  fa- 

But  what  he  enjoyed  most  was  watching  the  ther  on  the  bank  of  the  canal.  The  barge 

unloading  of  a  cargo  of  pottery.  On  those  owmer  said  to  him:  “Go  home,  my  lit- 

days  he  did  not  want  to  play  at  all.  He  used  tie  chap;  your  father  is  not  coming  back 

to  remain  quite  still,  looking  at  the  great  here.” 

two-handled  vases,  the  little  blue  pots,  and  Two  days  afterward  his  Aunt  Maria  had 
the  flower-covered  cups,  which  were  so  come  and  taken  him  away.  He  did  not 
pretty  that  he  always  longed  to  carry  off  love  his  Aimt  Maria,  who  beat  him  for 
one  of  them  under  his  pinafore.  everything  and  for  nothing,  and  who  used  to 

Then,  when  his  father  had  done  his  day’s  prevent  him  from  going  to  see  the  barges, 
work,  they  used  to  go  home  together  to  All  the  barges  were  like  those  of  the  canal 
their  room  on  the  sixth  floor,  from  the  win-  of  St.  Martin.  But  here  they  w’ere  drawn 
dow  of  which  they  could  see  the  canal,  by  horses,  while  in  Paris  the  men  used  to 
They  would  have  ^nner  at  the  little  table  tug  at  them  to  pass  them  through  the  lock, 
near  the  window.  He  would  tell  what  he  They  wrere  harnessed  by  twos  or  by  fours, 
had  done  at  school,  and  his  father  loved  to  one  behind  the  other.  They  wore  a  large 
hear  him  talk.  And  before  he  went  to  bed  strap  aroimd  their  shoulders,  like  a  halter, 
he  always  insisted  that  his  father  tell  and  they  pulled  just  like  horses,  stretching 
him  a  story.  They  were  always  stories  of  their  necks  and  tugging  with  the  straps, 
watermen  and  bargemen.  There  was  one  in  Here  the  river  ran  between  two  moun- 
particular  of  whidi  he  was  very  fond  that  tains  that  were  ever  so  much  larger  than 

began  like  this:  the  houses  in  Paris.  The  water  of  the  river 

“Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  water-'  w’as  so  clear  that  it  reflected  the  moxmtains 
man  who  owmed  a  barge  which  was  so  pret-  right  up  to  the  sky.  On  the  other  side  of 
ty,  so  pretty,  that  all  the  ladies  and  their  the  river  three  great  rocks  jutted  out  from 
^ughters  came  down  to  the  lock  to  see  it  the  mountain.  The  people  used  to  call  them 
pass.”  “the  ladies  of  the  river.”  They  had  no 

He  missed  St.  Martin’s  lock  enormously,  heads,  but  one  could  see  that  they  had  been 
He  could  see  it  every  time  he  thought  of  it,  ladies  once,  because  the  great  folds  of  their 
with  the  little  bridge  over  which  jieople  had  dresses  still  spread  out  down  to  the  meadows, 
to  cross,  one  by  one.  He  could  see  the  big  Michel  had  been  sitting  opposite  the 
lock  in  which  the  barges  looked  bored,  as  three  rocks  for  some  time,  when  he  heard 
if  they  had  been  shut  up  for  punishment,  the  sound  of  merry  little  bells  in  the  dis¬ 
and  the  reflections  of  ^e  houses  in  the  tance.  It  came  dowm  to  him  like  a  song, 
water,  all  upside  down.  The  little  bells  were  so  bright  and  so  merry 

There  was  a  big  factory  opposite,  too,  that  he  began  to  imitate  them,  singing: 

which  threw  out  such  a  lot  of  hot  water  “  Teen,  teegleen,  cleen,  cleen,  cleen;  teegleen, 
into  the  canal  that  the  whole  lock  would  cleen.  ...” 

smoke  as  if  there  were  fire  at  the  bottom  Two  men  who  were  going  along  the  tow- 
of  it.  He  was  fond  of  this  factory,  with  path  stopped  to  listen,  and  Michel  heard 
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one  of  them  say:  “It  must  be  the  Queen’s 
barge  coming.”  Directly  afterward  the 
child  saw  two  splendid  white  horses  come 
down  the  tow-path.  They  were  covered  all 
over  with  nets,  the  long  fringes  of  which 
swung  under  their  bodies.  On  their  heads 
were  great  topknots  with  silver  and  gold 
coins  on  them,  and  they  walked  along  quite 
tirelessly,  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure  to  pull  the 
huge  barge  and  make  the  little  bells  ring. 

The  man  who  led  the  horses  looked  hap¬ 
py  and  strong.  His  right  hand  was  on  the 
back  of  the  first  horse,  and  in  his  left  he 
carried  a  whip  like  a  lance,  with  ribbons  all 
round  it  that  floated  in  the  air. 

The  barge  came  nearer,  and  Michel 
thought  he  had  never  seen  one  half  so  fine. 
It  looked  quite  new,  with  its  great  white 
hull  and  its  broad,  colored  stripes.  Its 
name,  “The  Queen,”  was  painted  in  large 
letters  which  shone  in  the  water  upside 
down,  and  danced  and  twisted  as  he  looked 
at  them.  Right  up  in  front,  a  bird  was  sing¬ 
ing  in  a  little  cage,  and  amidships,  sitting 
near  a  bed  of  green  plants  and  flower-pots, 
Michel  saw  the  queen  of  the  barge.  She  was 
sitting  on  a  yellow  gold  chair.  Her  white 
dress  was  pulled  up  quite  high.  Her  legs 
were  crossed,  and  the  dog  that  was  lying 
at  her  feet  was  of  the  same  color  as  her 
stockings.  Her  flowing  hair  fell  down  to  her 
waist,  and  on  each  side  of  her  forehead  a 
knot  of  ribbon  was  tied  into  her  curls,  which 
fell  down  on  to  her  cheeks. 

She  did  not  look  like  the  other  daughters 
of  watermen  whom  Michel*  had  seen,  and 
when  he  saw  her  he  xmderstood  that  she 
must  have  the  most  beautiful  barge  in  the 
world. 

In  a  moment  Michel  remembered  the 
story  his  father  used  to  tell  him — “and  the 
waterman  who  owned  this  pretty,  pretty 


barge  had  a  daughter  who  was  so  beautiful, 
so  ^autiful,  that  all  the  kings  of  the  earth 
wanted  to  marry  her.” 

Michel  rose  when  the  barge  passed  in 
front  of  him.  The  boy’s  sudden  movement 
woke  the  dog,  which  jumped  up  and  barked. 
But  the  waterman’s  daughter  made  him 
quiet  by  just  holding  out  her  hand,  and  she 
smiled  at  Michel. 

At  that  moment  the  sun  lit  up  nothing 
but  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  river  had 
become  clearer  than  a  mirror.  One  could 
not  tell  whether  the  mountain  was  above  it 
or  below  it.  The  meadow  went  on  into  the 
middle  of  the  river,  and  one  could  see  the 
long  grass  trembling  in  the  water.  The 
sound  of  the  silver  bells  grew  fainter,  and 
the  barge  moved  slowly  away.  The  river 
seemed  as  narrow  as  St.  Martin’s  lock,  and 
the  barge  seemed  to  be  touching  the  two 
banks. 

All  of  a  sudden  Michel  saw  that  the  barge 
was  going  to  disappear  round  the  bend  in 
the  river.  He  was  sorry  that  he  had  not  fol¬ 
lowed  it  as  he  had  often  followed  other 
boats.  He  went  closer  to  the  water  to  se«  it 
better,  and  left  the  tow-path  to  run  do^wn 
the  meadow  which  he  saw  in  the  water. 
But  at  the  first  step  he  took,  the  meadow 
disapi)eared,  and  the  river  opened  and  re¬ 
ceived  him. 

A  few  minutes  afterward.  Aunt  Maria’s 
screaming  voice  called  “Michel,  Michel!” 

But  nobody  answered,  and  as  she  listened 
to  the  little  sounds  of  evening,  she  heard 
in  the  distance  the  sound  of  silver  bells,  so 
faint  and  yet  so  clear  that  they  seemed  to  be 
ringing  in  the  water,  and,  in  spite  of  the  un¬ 
easiness  which  was  growing  on  her,  she 
could  not  keep  herself  from  murmuring, 
quite  low: 

"Teen,  teen,  teegleen,  teen,  teen." 
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At  evening,  when  the  booming  tance,  if  she  saw  us,  on  she’d  come,  her  hair 
trade-wind  lifted  and,  plying  along  and  skirts  flying  in  the  wind,  her  face  gleam- 
the  wide,  impaved  street,  sent  the  ing  wildly.  But  she  seldom  caught  us — 
dust  clouds  whirling  high  over  Nob  Hill’s  trust  us  for  that!  At  the  first  shrill  cry — 
open  reaches,  “Old  Mammy  Cruel”  would  “Look  out!  There’s  Mammy  Cruel!” 
come  out  of  her  hovel  back  in  Leavenworth  we’d  scatter,  fleeing  all  four  ways  at  once. 
Street  and  go  gliding  like  a  sp>ecter  through  like  a  flock  of  startled  birds.  Then,  when 
the  dusk.  she’d  gone  on  again,  baffled  and  still  speed- 

I  can  see  her  yet.  She  was  little  and  ing  on  her  quest,  from  a  distance  we’d 
bent,  a  wdtch-like  figure,  with  straying  hair,  bravely  jeer  her  out  of  sight.  “  Old  Mammy 
a  face  dark  and  heavily  furrowed,  and  Cruel!  Old  Mammy  Cruel !  ”  It  was  we  who 
black,  piercing  eyes — eyes  that  never  were  were  cruel,  though;  not  the  h’ttle  old  woman 
at  rest.  From  side  to  side  they  leapied  and  we  harried.  I  know  that  now, 
darted,  jjeering  everywhere  as  she  sped  We  were  a  mob  of  unlicked,  graceless 
along — looking,  always  looking!  Occa-  barbarians  then — much  like  other  boys, 
sionally  she  hdted,  pausing  at  a  street  cor-  Lake  was  our  Leonidas,  a  davmtless  harum- 
ner,  where  for  a  moment  she  would  bend  scarum  who,  as  a  leader,  was  always  on  the 
forward,  with  a  claw-like  hand  raised  to  her  lookout  for  some  especially  impish  adven- 
brow,  staring  under  it  into  the  distance.,  ture.  It  w’as  he  who  nailed  fast  to  the  gro- 
Then,  with  a  shake  of  her  head,  a  gesture  eery  door-step  the  coat-tails  of  a  dozing  po¬ 
of  passionate  distress,  on  she’d  go  again,  liceman — Tehaney,  the  big,  red-faced  Irish 

bareheaded,  with  her  hair  streaming  in  the  cop,  with  whom  we  outlaws  were  ever  at 
wind,  mumbling  to  herself — a  weird,  eery  swords’ points.  A  strong,  fierce,  good-heart- 
figure,  ever  on  the  move.  ed,  big,  impulsive,  blundering  Irishman 

We  boys  named  her  “Mammy  Cruel.”  was  Tehaney — p>eace  to  his  ashes!  I  was 

What  her  real  name  was  doesn’t  matter  both  friend  and  foe  with  him,  so  I’m  sure, 

here.  It  was  through  fear  of  her  that  It  was  he  who  first  gave  me  the  story 

we  came  to  call  her  so — she  was  indeed  of  Old  Mammy  Cruel — told  me,  I  mean, 

the  terror  of  our  lives.  After  school,  when  what  had  addled  her  poor  old  wits.  This 

agroup  of  us  were  pegging  tops  on  Nob  Hill’s  was  on  the  day  that  Tehaney  and  I  struck 
wooden  sidewalks,  or  shooting  “ring-taw”  hands  together.  From  that  day  we  coim ted 
out  in  the  middle  of  its  equally  archaic,  each  other  as  friends, 
unpaved  streets,  the  mere  sight  of  that  flit-  The  time  was  a  Saturday  evening,  late 
ting,  hurrying,  mysterious  little  old  woman  along  in  August.  That  day,  lured  by  the 
was  enough  to  send  us  scampering.  glittering  simshine.  Lake  and  I  had  gone 

For  it  was  us  whom  “Old  Mammy  adventuring,  wandering  far  from  the  known 
Cruel”  hunted  up  and  down.  From  a  dis-  home-ground  of  Nob  Ifill  into  distant — and 
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forbidden  — terri- 
tor}\  The  Bay 
was  our  first  p>ort 
of  call  —  North 
Beach,  with  its 
blowsy  a  1 1  r  a  c  - 
tions:  its  sailors’ 
dance  hall,  its 
music,  and  a  row 
of  foul  cages  filled 
with  consump>- 
tive,  flea-ridden 
monkeys  and 
baboons.  For  a 
while  we  hung 
absorbed  upon 
their  antics,  until 
a  baboon  snatch¬ 
ed  Lake’s  hat, 
and  Lake,  fighting 
the  beast  for  it, 
precipitated  a  riot 
in  the  cage. 

Afterward,  we 
tracked  westward 
toward  the  Pre¬ 
sidio,  exploring  en 
route  the  coast 
and  shallows  of 
Whale  Pond,  a 
small  body  of 
brackish  water, 
half  tidal,  half 
intercepted  sew¬ 
age.  This  we 
voyaged  for  a 
while  in  a  sort  of 
coracle  we  foimd 
submerged  in  the 
mud.  Part  raft, 
part  bateau,  it 
was  ingeniously 
constructed  out 
of  what  obviously 
had  once  been  a 
piano-box;  it  up¬ 
set  a  few  rods 
from  the  shore, 
and  we  two  waded 
out  wetter  and,  at  the  same  time,  wiser. 

So,  faring  north  and  west  again,  we 
climbed  a  hill,  and  on  its  crest  for  a  while 
sat  drying  our  clothes  in  the  sunlight.  Be¬ 
low  lay  San  Francisco  Bay,  ringed  by  steep 
green  hills — a  great  bowl  of  flashing  cobalt 


OLD  MAMMY  CRUEL”  HUNTED  UP  AND  Dim: 

AND  SKIRTS  FLYING  IN  THE  WIN' 


IT  WAS  US  WHOM 


narrow  portal,  carried  on  the  high  tide’s 
turn,  a  fleet  of  small  craft  moved  toward  the 
open  sea.  They  were  of  every  sort  and  kind 
— the  low,  picturesque  luggers  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  fisherman;  a  couple  of  Sea  Island 
trading  schooners,  trim  like  yachts,  with 


blue,  with  high  Tamalpiais  at  the  west,  and  their  rails  awash  in  the  breeze;  and  close  at 
under  it  Golden  Gate.  Now  through  that  hand  a  Chinese  junk  wdth  a  high  poop  and  a 


mi 

FROM  A  DISTANCE,  IF  SHE  SAW  US,  ON  SHE’D  COME,  HER  HAIR 
HER  FACE  GLEAMING  WILDLY. 


big,  battened  square  sail,  dyed  a  bright  ver¬ 
milion;  and  then,  high  to  the  windward  of 
this  wanderer,  rising  like  a  pinnacle,  a  great 
four-masted  American  clippier — a  “round 
the  Horn”  lime-juicer — tall,  with  white, 
trembling  cloths  and  a  golden  figure-head 
that  flashed  in  the  yeasty  curd  of  water  un¬ 
derneath  the  forefoot.  Aloft,  at  her  main- 


royal  top, the 
ship’s  house  flag 

- .  sions  of  the  newly 

HER  HAIR  rich.  Huge, 

vaunting  piles  of 
—  woodwork  and 

tin,  they  were,  all 
.  ..  ,-1  masquerading  as 

granite  and  sandstone,  as  slate,  marble, 

and  even  brick;  each  a  towering,  outland¬ 
ish  monument  to  the  ambition  of  some 
early  Argonaut,  and  each  as  romantic  and 
as  vulgar  as  the  men  themselves  that  had 
dreamed  them. 

But  now  they  are  gone,  and  in  their 
places  flats  and  cheap,  tawdry  dwellings 


“Old  Mammy  Cruel” 
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crowd  each  other  shoulder  to  shoulder  on 
the  height. 

Under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  perched  on  its 
western  slope,  stood  in  my  boyhood  a  row 
of  tall  white  houses.  A  little  garden 
bloomed  in  front  of  each,  and  behind  them 
all  were  other  larger  gardens,  all  sweet  with 
the  scent  of  jasmine,  verbena,  roses,  and 
honeysuckle — bright  too,  with  fuchsias, 
calla  lilies,  passion-flowers,  and  morning- 
glories.  Back  of  the  gardens  ran  a  long 
alley,  a  kind  of  mews,  across  which  were  the 
yards  of  the  houses  in  the  adjoining  street. 
Gower’s  home  stood  there,  and  by  its  fence 
was  a  slender  p>ear-tree  burdened  with  lus¬ 
cious,  golden  fruit.  Always  in  August  they 
hung  like  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  a  lure  to 
stray  marauders  such  as  we;  and  as  their 
only  guardian  in  Gower’s  absence  was  a  fat 
Chinese  cook,  bloused  and  slippered,  more 
than  once  Lake  and  I  had  made  a  swift 
foray  across  the  high  board  fences. 

But  w’hen  Gow'er  was  at  home,  then  be 
sure  we  steered  clear  of  that  alluring, 
walled-in  close.  For  while  we  feared  Old 
Mammy  Cruel,  terrified  by  her  wild  eyes, 
her  dark,  passionate  face,  even  more  we 
feared  old  Gower — a  colossus  with  red, 
fiery,  little  eyes,  hairy  brows,  and  a  voice 
that  rumbled  like  rolling  thunder.  On  Sun¬ 
days,  when  he  rested,  he  chose  the  garden 
for  his  den,  where,  clad  in  pongee  pajamas, 
he  spread  himself  out  in  a  Canton  rattan 
chair  and  snored,  with  a  glass  and  bottle 
at  his  hand.  A  knot-hole  in  the  fence  gave 
a  near  view  of  the  drowsing  monster,  and 
often  we  pored  on  him,  absorbed,  much  as 
we  might  have  pored  on  some  huge,  evil 
beast  panned  in  a  menagerie  cage. 

The  man  was  by  repute  all  we  thought  of 
him — monstrous  and  evil.  Those  were  tur¬ 
bulent  times  in  San  Francisco — days  of  the 
“sand-lotter,”  of  mobs,  arson,  and  murder; 
and  Gower  was  prop>erly  a  figure  in  that  era 
of  primal,  deadly  violence.  From  the  Bay 
to  Callao,  or  westward  to  the  China  seas 
and  back  again,  the  ships  which  flew  that 
blood-red  flag  of  his  had,  at  any  rate,  a 
name  to  appd.  Ofiicered  by  gun-fighting 
skippers  and  knock-down  bucko  mates,  they 
were  the  dread  of  every  Jack  that  knew’ 
them;  so  that  half  of  their  crews,  every  time 
they  sailed,  were  dregs  of  water-front  hu¬ 
manity,  the  other  half  unfortunates  black¬ 
jacked  and  shanghaied  aboard  from  some 
den  in  the  city’s  “  Barbary  Coast.” 

But  enough!  I  must  get  back  to  that 


Saturday  of  which  I  started  to  tell  you. 

On  the  clipper’s  forward  rail,  as  Lake  and 
I  watched,  a  figure  suddenly  appeared, 
balanced  there  writh  one  hand  raised.  Then, 
fore  and  aft,  a  commotion  stirred  the  ship’s 
white  decks,  pygmy  forms  crowding  and 
jostling  together  in  the  waist;  and  at  the 
height  of  it,  the  man  on  the  rail  turned  and, 
with  a  last  look  backward,  flung  himself  far 
out  over  the  side.  He  struck  with  a  splash, 
went  under,  and  for  a  long  minute,  while 
we  two  watched  breathlessly,  he  w’as  hid¬ 
den.  Afterw’ard,  far  in  the  clipp)er’s  wake, 
a  black  dot  bobbed  up  abruptly,  and  headed 
for  the  shore. 

It  was  a  futile  effort.  Hardly  had  the 
swimmer  showm  himself  when  the  ship’s 
helm  W’as  thrown  down,  she  flew  up  into  the 
wrind  and,  with  her  foreyard  backed,  hung 
there.  Then  a  yawl  slipp>ed  out  from  under 
her  counter  and  headed  for  the  fugitive. 
Half-way  to  the  beach  it  overtook  him  and. 
double  and  dive  as  he  might,  at  every  move 
the  boat  was  right  over  him.  In  the  bow 
stood  a  man  brandishing  a  heav’y  boat¬ 
hook;  it  fell  like  a  flail,  and  that  ended  it! 
Like  a  bag  of  meal  the  p)oor  wretch  was 
dragged  in  over  the  gunw’ales,  and,  swinging 
about,  the  yawl  raced  back  to  the  clipper. 

Lake  and  I  went  home. 

It  was  late  when  we  turned  down  Leav¬ 
enworth  Street  and  slippjed  in  at  the  alley 
that  lay  betw’een  those  city  gardens.  Dusk 
had  already  begun  to  fall,  and  w’e  were  be¬ 
draggled  and  tired  and  famished.  But 
wearied  as  we  were,  and  aw’are,  as  well,  that 
we  had  yet  to  pay  for  the  day’s  doings,  our 
deviltry  by  no  means  languished.  At  the 
sight  of  Gower’s  p>ear-tree  nodding  over  the 
fence,  our  step>s  quickened. 

“Come  on!”  said  Lake. 

I  gave  him  a  boost,  and  from  the  fence- 
top  he  pulled  me  up  after  him.  Together 
we  dropp)ed  down  into  Gower’s  garden ’end, 
reaching  into  the  p)ear-tree,  w’e  had  already 
begun  to  fill  our  jackets  when  I  chanced  to 
look  behind  me. 

There  was  Gower  racing  dowm  the  grassy 
path,  one  hairy  paw  outstretched,  the  other 
flourishing  a  stiff  Malacca  cane! 

He  had  come  out  from  under  the  veranda 
stairway,  and  on  the  soft  turf  his  slippered 
feet  had  made  no  betraying  soxmd.  Glit¬ 
tering  balefully,  his  little  red  eyes  blazed  out 
from  under  his  heavy  brows,  and  he  wet  his 
lip>s  exp)ectantly.  I  stood  frozen.  Now  he 
was  almost  up)on  us;  but  just  as  his  hand 
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had  nearly  fastened  on  Lake’s  collar  I  made  one  leap  at  the  fence  and  scuffled  up. 
awoke.  But  as  Lake  scrambled  after  me,  Gower 

“Look  out!”  I  yelled;  and,  like  a  cat  clutched  him  by  the  heel  and,  bellowing 
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OLD  MAMMY  CRUEL  SLIPPED  A  HAND  BENEATH  MY  CHIN  AND,  RAISING  MY  HEAD,  STARED 
INTO  INTO  MY  EYES.  .  .  “IT’S  NOT  HLm!”  SHE  WAILED.  “NOT  MY  JAMIE!  ” 
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furiously,  tried  to  drag  him  down,  at  the  Cruel.  “Dark!  and  my  boy  locked  out!” 
same  time  lashing  fiercely  at  him  with  the  “  Aye,  it  would  be  bad,”  gravely  assented 
heavy,  steel-like  rattan.  Somehow,  though,  Tehaney. 

Lake  broke  away  and  dropped  headlong  into  So  up  the  alley  went  the  little  gray  old 
the  alleyway.  Then  we  fled.  Lake  going  figure,  hastening,  with  her  hair  streaming 
one  way  and  I  another.  in  the  wind;  and  when  she  had  gone,  Te- 

And  as  I  fled,  I  ran  straight  into  the  arms  haney  turned  and  soberly  stared  down  at 
of  Old  Mammy  Cruel!  me. 

I  think  she  had  seen  us  and  followed.  “You  young  diwlc!”  he  observed. 
Whatever  the  case,  she  had  me  fast  enough;  I  made  no  answer, 
and  as  I  felt  her  talons  sink  into  my  arm  “Aye,  take  shame  on  you — tckl  kkl"  he 
and  looked  up  to  find  her  dark  face  staring  clucked.  “Only  an  hour  ago  did  I  see  your 
dowm  into  mine,  witch-like  with  its  burning  own  mother — it’s  true! — hunting  the  street 
eyes,  I  screamed — or  rather  it  was  a  squawk  for  you  and  asking  me,  Tehaney,  had  I  seen 
I  let  out  of  me,  the  squeal  of  a  rabbit  when  you!” 

a  hawk  swoops  upon  it.  Struggling  fiercely,  “My  mother!”  I  faltered,  with  a  stab  of 
I  strove  to  tear  away,  but  she  had  me  in  a  conscience. 

grip  of  iron.  “No,  no!”  she  murmured  and,  “Himting  you,”  added  Tehaney,  “like 
strangely,  her  voice  was  soft  and  endearing,  the  poor  b^y  that  just  now  went  up  the 
“No,  no,  Jamie  boy!”  alley  crying  for  her  own  boy!” 

My  name  was  not  Jamie.  With  my  head  But  he  couldn’t  chaff  me  like  that!  “  Aw, 
down,  squealing  still,  I  fought  her.  All  the  what’re  you  giving  us?”  I  jeered.  “Old 
time  I  was  conscious  that  she  strove  to  turn  Mammy  Cruel’s? — her  boy?" 
up  my  face  to  hers.  “Jamie!  Jamie!  won’t  Tehaney  nodded.  “Him  I  knew,  too — 
you  know  me?”  she  mumbled,  and  then  her  Jamie,”  he  answered.  “I  knew  him 
hurrying  footfalls  sounded,  and  I  heard  a  well.  And  yes,”  said  Tehaney,  judicially, 
voice  break  in.  “Psst!  Stand  still,  lad;  “he  was  the  living  spit  and  image  of  the 
she’ll  not  hurt  ye!”  Looking  up,  I  saw  likes  of  you — a  wild  one,  ready  to  lay  his 
Tehaney.  “Psst!  Be  still — she  means  no  hand  to  any  devil’s  work  of  mischief  that 
harm !  ”  was  doing — the  same  as  yourself,  I’m  think- 

Trembling,  I  obeyed.  Then,  mumbling  ing.  Oh,  sure  you’re  a  boy,”  he  added  sol- 
and  muttering.  Old  Mammy  Cruel  slipped  emnly;  “and  so  too  was  I,  once,  with  my 
a  hand  beneath  my  chin  and,  raising  my  own  ways  of  raising  Old  Homie  and  all. 
head,  stared  intently  into  my  eyes.  She  Aye!  but  so  was  that  other  boy,  her  Jamie, 
gave  a  wail,  and  that  instant  I  saw  Gow-  You’d  best  remember  that!”  warned  Te- 
er’s  face  rise,  menacing,  over  the  fence  be-  haney. 

yond — a  face  like  a  r^,  angry  moon.  Be-  At  the  moment  the  big  cop’s  eyes  had 
tween  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  I  waited;  wandered  away  from  me,  and  I  could  have 
but  to  my  astonishment,  after  one  fierce,  ducked  under  his  arm  and  escajjed.  There 
malevolent  glare — with  his  eyes  fixed  was  in  Tehaney’s  voice,  though,  something 
though,  on  Old  Mammy  Cruel,  not  on  me  so  grave  and  portentous  that  I  stood  watch- 
— Gower  faded  away.  ing  him,  agape.  *‘Her  boy?  Old  Mammy 

“Hmph!”  said  Tehaney,  who  had  seen  Cruel’s!”  It  seemed  to  me  incredible  that 
him  too.  “Well,  now,  now!”  the  witch-like  little  old  crone  had  ever  been 

A  low  moan  broke  from  the  little  old  the  mother  of  a  boy,  one  like  all  us  other 
woman’s  lips.  She  suddenly  let  me  go  and  boys. 

gleamed  up  at  Tehane}'.  “It’s  not  him!  But  that,  after  all,  was  her  story. 

No!”  she  wailed.  “Not  my  Jamie!”  I  suppose  it  isn’t  much  of  a  tale.  She 

“No,”  said  Tehaney,  soberly.  “It’s  was  a  widow  with  one  child,  this  Jamie  of 
not.”  Then  he  smiled  at  her.  “But  was  hers — a  widow,  or  so  they  said.  At  any 
ye  to  go  home  now,”  he  suggested,  his  tone  rate,  she  and  Jamie,  ten  years  before,  had 
cheerful,  “maybe  he’d  be  there — eh,  what?”  lived  over  near  Rincon  Hill.  They  had  a 
She  flashed  up  another  look  at  him.  little  house,  a  box  of  a  cottage  with  a  garden 
“Home?  Why,  yes,  I  didn’t  think  of  no  bigger  than  a  nosegay  at  the  back;  and 
that!”  she  muttered.  “Oh,  and  what  if  he  her  Jamie  had  grown  into  a  tall  slip  of  a 
came  and  found  the  door  locked!  I  must  boy,  fifteen  or  thereabouts — a  spirited,  fun- 
hurry,  hurry!”  whispered  Old  Mammy  loving,  mischievous,  rollicking  lad,  no  worse. 


“  Old  Mammy  Cruel  ” 


perhaps,  than  any  other  boy.  But  the 
kernel  of  Wanderlust  lying  in  the  heart  of 
every’  lad  had  with  Jamie  taken  root  and 
flourished,  so  that  he  gave  promise  even 
then  of  becoming  either  a  great  traveler  or 
geographer,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  hedge¬ 
row  vagabond. 

Anyway,  Jamie  was  forever  on  the  move, 
hunting,  day  by  day,  new  sights,  new  scenes 
— playgrounds  of  adventure  which,  at  that 
time,  the  old  city  offered  on  every  hand. 
But  what  he  both  knew  and  fancied  most 
was  the  water-front,  where  in  those  days 
ships  from  the  world  over  crowded  along¬ 
side,  their  masts  a  veritable  forest.  From 
them  he  brought  home  strange  shells  and 
stranger  f)ets — rare,  wonderfully  colored 
birds,  and  queer  small  animals — a  lemur, 
once,  and  another  time  an  armadillo. 

Besides  these,  too,  he  gathered  together 
a  whole  museum  of  deep-sea  curios — South 
Sea  aitu  idols,  Japanese  manikins,  models 
of  Malay  flying  proas,  queer  Chinese  kites 
in  shapes  of  beasts  and  birds  and  fish ;  carved 
ivory  games,  spears,  knives,  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows,  whales’  teeth,  bone  walking-sticks, 
and  all  the  other  inconceivably  strange  and 
alluring  knick-knacks  that  Jack  Bowline 
brings  to  port  in  his  ditty-chest.  And 
whenever  a  new  sail  was  sighted,  bound  in 
through  the  Gate,  Jamie,  be  sure,  heard  of 
it,  and  was  alongside  the  moment  the  wan¬ 
derer  warped  in  at  her  dock.  Then  he 
would  ply  his  arts,  bartering,  wheedling, 
jesting,  till  he  had  what  he  was  after.  Few 
indeed  could  resist  the  boy,  for  his  smile  it¬ 
self,  as  Tehaney  told,  was  “enough  to 
charm  a  bird  from  off  the  bush  ” 

But  one  day  all  this  ended.  Jamie, 
squired  by  another  lad,  fared  for*h  on  some 
adventure — w  hat  it  w’as,  none  ever  knew — 
and  from  it  neither  returned.  .  . 

Time  brings  many  changes.  Most  of  all 
it  brings  forgetfulness.  In  the  growing  city, 
forty  years  and  more  ago,  life  moved 
swiftly  and,  as  I  have  said,  often  v’iolently. 
Consequently  the  vanishing  of  these  tw’o 
made  but  a  momentary  ripple.  Only  their 
families  remembered  them.  Together  they 
searched  far  and  w’ide.  Then  the  other 
boy’s  kin  lost  heart  and  hope;  they  moved 
away,  were  buried  in  the  swift  kaleido¬ 
scopic  changes  of  the  changing  time  and 
place,  so  that  they,  too,  w’ere  forgotten. 

Thus  at  the  end  only  one  figure  in  the 
drama  remained  up)on  the  stage — Old 
Mammy  Cruel,  the  mother  that  night 
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by  night  went  sj^eding  through  the  dusk, 
never  at  rest,  w^dly  seeking  still  the  lost 
boy  that  long  ago  had  gone.  How  she 
lived,  who  knows?  Her  home  was  a  hovel 
now,  but  still  she  waited.  Time  and  again 
Lake  and  I  had  seen  her  standing  in  the 
doorway,  a  lamp  held  above  her  head,  w’hile 
with  bright  eyes  she  peered  up  and  down  the 
dark,  windy  street.  Poor  Old  Mammy 
Cruel! 

“Well,  you’d  best  be  off  home  now’,” 
advised  Tehaney,  once  he’d  brought  his  tale 
to  a  close.  “There’s  your  own  mother, 
besides;  and  I’ll  take  no  doubt  she’ll  be 
worrying  sore.  Come!” 

In  the  growing  dusk,  the  alleyway  had 
suddenly  filled  itself  with  shadowy,  shapes, 
and  never  before  had  I  been  so  grateful  for 
human  company,  big  Tehaney’s  in  particu¬ 
lar.  To  be  sure,  the  terror  of  Old  Mammy 
Cruel  had  for  once  and  all  been  dissipated, 
but  in  its  place  other  worse  terrors  had  aris¬ 
en.  What  if  in  the  day’s  outlawry  some 
bogie  had  seized  up>on  me,  as  doubtless  it 
had  seized  on  lost  Jamie?  I  was  not  only 
frightened — I  was — good!  Moreover,  for  a 
long  p)eriod  the  spell  himg  upon  me.  I  dare 
say  it  lasted  all  of  a  week. 

Old  Mammy  Cruel  we  never  hooted 
again.  Nights  when  she  came  flitting 
through  the  dusk,  w’e’d  stand  our  ground, 
waiting  while  with  gleaming,  eager  eyes 
she’d  p>eer  up  into  our  faces,  her  frail  figure 
trembling  with  the  stress  of  her  never- 
answered  hope. 

“I’m  his  mother — Jamie’s!”  she’d  whis¬ 
per,  looking  from  one  boy  to  another.  “If 
you  see  him — if  he  comes  up  the  street, 
you’ll  tell  him,  won’t  you?  TeU  him,”  she’d 
beg,  “that  his  mother’s  waiting  for  him, 
home.” 

“Yes,  Mammy,”  we’d  say,  “we’ll  tell 
him.” 

Then  wdth  that  old,  ever  helpless,  pas¬ 
sionate  gesture  of  distress,  along  the  hill 
Old  Mammy  Cruel  would  flit  u]X)n  her 
way,  looking,  looking! — never  tiring,  never 
giving  up.  One  knew  that  whatever  hap¬ 
pened  she,  at  least,  would  never  forget! 

And  so  it  was.  The  years  passed;  w’e 
had  come  to  be  the  age  of  her  owm  Jamie 
when  he  left,  and  still  she  came  flying 
like  a  warlock  through  the  dusk,  seeking 
him.  Time,  though,  seemed  to  make  no 
changes  in  her.  She  was  as  old,  as  bent 
and  gray  as  ever,  but  no  older,  no  grayer, 
than  at  first. 
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Then  one  wild,  stormy  month,  when 
sheets  of  rain  lashed  the  hill,  and  the  fog 
followed,  stealing  in  from  the  Gate — a  gray, 
silent  curtain,  as  enfolding  as  the  grave — 
then,  at  last.  Old  Mammy  Cruel  came  to 
the  end  of  that  long  quest  of  hers. 

At  dawn  that  day,  we  awoke  with  the  fog 
crowding  at  our  doors.  It  was  a  silencing 
pall.  Through  it  the  sounds  of  the  awaken¬ 
ing  dty  came  hushed  and  remotely  small, 
whispering  and  secret.  Against  the  window- 
panes  the  vap>or  banked  sullenly — a  blind 
and  creeping  flood  that  seemed  to  rustle 
as  it  moved.  But  that  was  the  way  always 
when  the  fog  came  upon  the  hill.  It  was  as 
if  the  world  lay  dying  below  and  one  walked 
in  the  twilight  of  the  gods.  Then  a  breath 
of  the  day’s  rising  wind  would  stir  through 
it,  so  that  it  whirled  and  swayed,  molding 
itself  into  huge,  fantastic  shaf)es,  forms 
that  in  a  swift,  soundless  panic  tossed 
their  arms  about,  only  to  crouch  down 
again,  submerged,  hidden,  once  the  wind 
had  passed. 

There  arose  at  length,  out  of  this  obscuri¬ 
ty,  an  abrupt,  startling  train  of  soimd.  A 
voice  cried  out — it  was  answered  by  other 
voices — and  hurrying  footfalls  thudded  in 
the  allejrw'ay  behind  the  gardens  in  our 
rear.  Then  there  came  another  shout,  the 
footfalls  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  in  the 
pause  that  follow’ed — a  breathless  silence — 
one  seemed  to  hear  again  that  murmur  of 
the  deep,  craw'ling  fog. 

But  only  for  a  moment.  Uproar  broke 
up>on  the  stillness — up  and  down  the  street 
there  was  a  clatter  of  opening  windows, 
again  the  footfalls  went  racing  back  and 
forth,  while  a  dozen  voices,  men  and  women 
together,  cried  sharply  in  alarm.  “What 
is  it?  What  has  happened?  ” 

No  answer  came.  Below,  though,  in  the 
fog,  those  imseen,  disturbing  visitants  still 
padded  to  and  fro,  calling  thickly  to  one  an¬ 
other.  Then  suddenly,  just  as  the  alarmed 
householders  redoubled  their  startled  out¬ 
cries,  a  gust  of  wind  tore  the  vapwr  aside, 
and  for  an  instant,  sharply,  a  length  of  the 
narrow  alleyway  lay  revealed. 

There  by  Gower’s  garden  a  figure  crept 
along,  a  man  in  blue.  He  wras  a  policeman, 
and  in  his  outstretched  hand  held  ready 
was  a  revolver.  That  wras  enough.  Half 
dressed,  I  scuttled  dowm  the  stairway  and, 
dodging  big  Tu,  our  Chinese  cook,  who 
sought  to  grab  me  as  I  passed,  I  bolted  out 
of  the  kitchen  door  and  headed  for  the  alley 


fence.  By  the  time  I  got  there  a  group  of 
half-clad  figures  stood  banked  on  the  near¬ 
by  fences,  and  from  one  to  another  w’ere 
crying  out  the  news. 

Old  Gower  was  dead!  What  is  more,  he 
had  been  murdered!  At  dawm,  when  his 
fat  Chinese  cook,  his  only  companion,  had 
op>ened  the  house,  he  had  found  Gow^er 
lying  sprawled  out  on  the  library  hearth¬ 
rug,  dead,  but  still  warm  and  quivering. 
Already,  at  the  first  alarm,  the  p>olice  had 
closed  in  upon  the  block,  and  were  combing 
over  the  back  yards  and  the  alley,  hot  upon 
the  murderer’s  trail.  But  the  fog  ham- 
p)ered  them. 

I  recall  still  vividly  the  day  that  followed. 
Through  all  of  it  we  boys  hung  up>on  the 
fences,  staring,  delightfully  absorbed.  More 
ix>lice  appjeared,  singly,  by  twos  and  threes, 
in  squads,  for  Gower  had  been  an  important 
personage,  and  the  crime  of  his  murder  must 
be  solved  at  any  cost — and  then,  as  a  final 
touch,  the  most  exquisite  to  us  in  all  that 
drama,  the  coroner  arrived.  Gravely,  with 
a  frowning  intentness,  an  air  even  more  im- 
p)ortant  than  the  officiousness  of  the  police, 
he  W’ent  over  the  ground  again. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  knew,  in  that  shuttered 
house  of  his  Gower  still  lay  where  he  had 
fallen,  his  hand  still  clutching  the  weapKtn 
with  which  he  had  defended  himself.  It  was 
a  heavy  Malacca  stick — the  same  stick  with 
which  Gower  had  lashed  at  Lake  that  time 
when  he  caught  us  filching  his  pears. 

But  who  had  killed  Gower,  and  why,  were 
together  mysteries.  Robbery  had  not  been 
the  motive,  for  in  his  pockets  he  still  had 
his  watch  and  money,  while  on  the  finger 
of  one  hairy  paw  there  gleamed  a  Burmese 
emerald  as  big  as  a  hazelnut.  Only  one  clue 
was  found.  It  was  a  footprint  stamp>ed  in 
the  mold  of  a  rose-bed  near  the  fence — the 
mark  of  a  foot  as  small,  as  slender,  as  that 
of  a  woman  or  a  boy.  And  it  w’as  naked! 

Naturally  the  police  first  achieved  the 
obvious.  Hardly  had  the  morning  dawned 
when  they  seized  Gower’s  fat  Chinaman 
and  mured  him  jabbering  in  a  cell.  Then, 
with  the  rare  acumen  that  distinguishes 
the  Hawkshaw  wherever  found,  instead  of 
looking  farther  they  bent  all  their  energies 
upon  fastening  the  crime  on  the  victim  of 
their  first  impulsive  surmises.  Meanwhile, 
of  course,  the  murderer  was  granted  every 
opportunity  to  efface  himself. 

But  that  naked  footprint!  It  was  con¬ 
founding!  Whose  was  it?  Who  could  have 


come  barefooted  to  Gower’s  house  to  kill  There  they  ended.  But  none  could  dispute 
him?  Along  the  alleyway  faint  traces  of  that  Gower’s  murderer,  whoever  it  was,  had 
the  track  showed  all  the  way  to  the  gate,  come  and  gone  unshod. 
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It  became,  typically,  a  nine  days’  sensa¬ 
tion.  Then  it  f^ed.  But  long  before  that 
— in  fact,  while  the  police  still  hunted,  hot 
and  energetic — the  murderer  was  tracked 
down,  found,  and  caught.  It  was  not  the 
police,  though,  that  got  old  Gower’s  slayer. 
It  was,  instead.  Lake  and  I — and  Tehaney. 

By  the  third  day  the  police  pack  had 
drawn  off  from  the  neighborhood,  and  was 
nosing  elsewhere,  still  baffled.  So,  once 
more  left  to  his  usual  quietude,  that  even¬ 
ing  Tehaney  leaned  drowsing  against  the 
side  wall  of  the  grocery  on  the  comer. 
Above,  in  Leavenworth  Street,  the  old 
market  with  the  slaughter-house  at  the 
back  lay  dark — a  huddle  of  blowsy ,  xm- 
painted  shacks,  now  shap>eless  and  shadowy 
in  the  fog’s  rising  veil,  while  beyond,  with 
another  alleyway  between,  stood  the  hovel 
of  Old  Mammy  Cruel. 

Lake  and  I  had  already  crossed  the  street 
and  were  turning  in  at  our  owm  alley  gate, 
homeward-bound  after  a  day  of  exploration 
beyond  Lone  Mountain,  when  Lake  pau.sed 
suddenly. 

“Look!  What’s  that?”  he  ejaculated. 
Then  he  pointed. 

In  the  upper  floor  of  Old  Mammy  Cru¬ 
el’s  a  light  flickered  momentarily,  and  al¬ 
most  as  abruptly  was  gone.  Afterward  the 
lower  sash  of  a  window  was  slyly  ojjened, 
and  as  slyly  a  hand  reached  forth  and  slowly 
drew  the  shutters  to.  Again  at  a  second 
window,  while  we  watched,  this  was  as  fur¬ 
tively,  as  secretly,  repeated;  and  then 
through  a  long  minute  we  were  conscious 
that  a  face  pressed  itself  to  a  chink  in  the 
shutters,  that  a  pair  of  watchful  eyes  stared 
forth  fixedly.  We  stood  breathless.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  face  withdrew. 

“Say,”  said  Lake,  his  voice  quavering, 
“did  you  see  that?” 

We  crept  back  across  the  street  and  down 
the  alley  entrance  to  the  door  of  Old 
Mammy  Cruel’s.  It  was  not  alone,  though, 
the  sight  of  that  face  which  had  stirred  us; 
nor  was  it  altogether  the  way  that  furtive 
hand  had  clos^  the  shutters.  It  was 
as  much  the  dark  secrecy  of  the  house 
itself;  for,  as  we  knew,  always  in  that  upper 
story  an  unshaded  window  had  gleamed  out 
into  the  night,  staring  like  a  beacon — a 
lamp  to  light  home  missing  Jamie  when  at 
last  he  should  come.  And  now  there  was 
only  darkness! 

Rain  fell,  flashing  on  our  upturned  faces. 
A  pit  could  ^ve  been  no  darker  than  that 


blind  hole  of  an  alleyway.  Lake  struck  a 
match,  and,  guided  by  its  feeble  glow,  we 
stole  our  way  along.  At  the  door-step  the 
match  gave  out.  He  struck  another,  and 
as  he  bent  down  to  shield  it  from  the 
wind,  I  heard  him  gasp;  then  he  gave  a 
muffled  cry. 

There  in  the  soft  dirt  of  Old  Mammy 
Cruel’s  door-path  was  a  footprint,  clearly 
stampjed.  It  was  the  print  of  a  small,  naked 
foot!  Then  the  match  burned  out,  and 
with  our  hearts  in  our  mouths  we  two  turned 
and  ran.  .  . 

That  night  at  our  dinner-table,  fits  of 
trembling  shook  me  to  my  shoes.  But  none 
noticed.  Alone  with  my  secret,  I  listened 
while  the  others  vigorously  discussed  what 
had  happened  three  days  before  in  that 
house  behind  our  garden — Gower’s  house. 
The  police,  they  said,  had  just  advanced  a 
new  theory.  It  was  their  belief  that  Gower 
had  been  slain  by  some  one  from  the  water¬ 
front,  a  seaman — some  sailor,  perhaps,  that 
the  crimps  or  a  hired  press-gang  of  Gower’s 
had  shanghaied  aboard  his  ships.  This,  the 
police  had  figured,  would  account  for  that 
naked  footprint  foimd  in  the  garden  rose- 
bed.  Sailors,  they  said,  often  went  barefoot. 

Horrified  as  I  was,  while  I  listened  I  could 
have  laughed  aloud  in  mockery.  For  I 
knew  now,  I  thought,  who  had  been  the 
murderer. 

Two  hours  later,  while  the  sheets  of  rain 
fell  drumming  on  my  window,  a  handful  of 
gravel  pattered  on  the  pane.  Outside  in  the 
storm  stood  Lake.  He  had  dared  the  inky 
blackness  of  the  alleyway,  dodged  past  the 
terrifying  shadow  of  Gower’s  dark,  shut¬ 
tered  house,  and,  climbing  the  fence,  had 
taken  the  chance  of  being  seen  and  fired 
on  by  some  uneasy  householder.  “Psst! 
come  down!”  he  whisp>ered;  and,  snatching 
a  hat,  I  dropped  from  my  window  to  the 
roof  of  a  convenient  shed  and  then  slid  to 
the  ground  beside  him. 

The  first  thing  he  asked  as  I  reached  him 
was,  “Did  you  tell?” 

With  my  teeth  chattering  I  told  him  no. 

“Nor  I,”  he  whispered  back,  then 
grabbed  me  by  the  arm.  “But  Tehaney 
knows,  I  think !  ”  he  whispered.  “  Come  on ! 
I  saw  him  just  now  and  he  w’as  staring  up 
at  her  windows!” 

We  climbed  the  fence  and,  dropping  into 
the  alleyway,  ran.  The  fog  had  closed  in 
thickly,  so  that  it  was  less  by  sight  than  by 
touch  that  we  made  our  way  along  the 
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alley.  Boylike,  one  impulse  urged  us:  to 
see  and  to  hear;  to  behold  at  first  hand  the 
end  of  the  drama.  And  plunging  along, 
tripping  and  stumbling  in  the  dark,  soaked 
already  in  the  do\s'np>our,  Lake  and  I  fell 
headlong  over  a  crouching  figure!  Instant¬ 
ly  I  squeaked,  and  instantly  a  hand  reached 
out  and  seized  me.  Then  a  fierce,  threaten¬ 
ing  voice  commanded  us  to  be  silent. 

It  was  Tehaney!  Watching  from  the  al¬ 
ley’s  mouth,  he  had  heard  us  coming  and, 
what  was  perhaps  lucky  for  us,  had  guessed 
who  we  were.  At  any  rate,  once  he  had  si¬ 
lenced  us  we  were  aware  that  at  the  alarm 
of  our  coming  he  had  prepared  himself.  A 
revolver  glittered  in  his  hand. 

“Do  you  know?  Have  you  seen?”  to¬ 
gether  w’e  cried  at  him. 

The  big  Irishman  pushed  us  behind  him. 
“G’wan  out  of  this!”  he  roughly  ordered. 
“Be  off.  I’m  going  in  there  now!” 

But,  having  once  dared  this  much,  we  two 
were  of  no  mind  to  withdraw.  Tehaney,  in 
fact,  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  street  than 
we  went  after  him,  following  closely  at  his 
heels.  A  moment  later  we  heard  him  fum¬ 
bling  and  blundering  through  the  dark,  and 
then  a  brief  pause,  a  little  silence,  followed. 
Presently  we  heard  from  within  the  hovel 
a  small,  curious  sound,  a  sort  of  murmur 
rising  like  the  whisper  of  wind  about  a 
housetop,  fugitive  and  unintelligible.  Soon, 
however,  it  rose  to  a  higher,  clearer  note, 
and  W’e  knew  it  then  for  what  it  was — a 
human  voice. 

It  was  of  course  the  voice  of  Old  Mammy 
Cruel;  but  what  she  crooned  was  this:  “Oh, 
so  long !  Oh,  so  long !  and  now  you’ve  come, 
Jamie!  ” 

The  next  instant  there  was  a  crash,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  sudden  flood  of  light.  Tehaney 
had  put  his  shoulder  to  the  flimsy  door  and 
burst  it  from  the  lock. 

At  a  glance  we  saw  it  all.  It  was  not  Old 
Mammy  Cruel  that  Tehaney  had  come 
to  get.  There,  framed  in  the  opp>osite  door¬ 
way,  was  a  man.  Clad  in  a  dungaree  shirt 
and  a  pair  of  w’eatherw’om,  stained  duck 
trousers,  he  stood  with  his  shoulders  thrown 
back  and  both  hands  clenched  at  his  side. 
Erect,  slight  in  comparison  with  the  big 
Tehaney,  he  stood  poised,  waiting;  and 
though  his  face  was  haggard  and  w’hite,  it 
w’as  unafraid. 

Then  I  gasped.  Not  only  were  his  feet 
exceptionally  small  and  slender — they  were 
nak^! 
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Presently  a  thin  little  smile  wavered  on 
his  lips.  “Well,”  he  murmured  lightly, 
“  you’ve  got  me.”  He  had  no  sooner  spoken 
though,  than  he  started,  his  eyes  w'idening 
in  surprise.  “Why!”  he  exclaimed.  “It’s 
Tehaney!” 

We  two  crept  to  the  doorvv’ay  and  stood 
there  staring.  But  neither  Tehaney  nor 
the  stranger  gave  any  heed  to  us.  The  big 
Irishman  w’as  gaping,  his  own  eyes  round 
with  astonishment.  “Eh,  what!”  he  cried 
thickly;  and  bent  forward,  peering  at  the 
other.  “Eh?  who  are  ye?”  he  stammered. 

The  stranger  smiled  again.  “Don’t  you 
know’  me?”  he  asked. 

We  wondered  at  Tehaney ’s  dulness.  Of 
course  by  this  time  w’e  wrere  sure  that  the 
Irishman’s  prisoner  could  be  but  one  person 
— that  long-lost  stray  whom  for  years  poor, 
distracted,  little  Old  Mammy  Cruel  had 
hunted  up  and  down  the  streets.  Con- 
v’inced  of  this,  we  w’ere  struck  breathless 
by  Tehaney’s  answer. 

For  after  another  swift  stare  and  another 
gesture  of  astonishment,  Tehaney  cried  out 
suddenly:  “God!  but  you’re  not  Jamie  at 
all!” 

“No,”  said  the  man,  slowly  shaking  his 
head.  “No,  I’m  Holloway!” 

Then  w’e  knew’  him.  Holloway  was  the 
boy  who,  when  Jamie  went,  had  disappeared 
w’ith  him. 

A  long  pause  followed.  Tehaney  drew 
back  his  coat  and  slipped  his  revolver  into 
its  holster.  Then  he  turned  abruptly  to  us. 

“Close  that  door!”  he  ordered. 

We  obeyed  instantly.  Alone,  at  the 
roughness  in  his  voice  I  think  I  should  have 
fled.  But  Lake  gave  me  no  chance.  With  a 
sudden  energetic  shove  he  sent  me  sprawl¬ 
ing  into  the  room,  then  followed  me.  So 
when  the  door  was  closed  we  closed  it  from 
the  inside. 

But  neither  Tehaney  nor  the  stranger 
seemed  to  notice. 

“And  W’as  it  you  or  him  that  done  it? — 
put  aw’ay  Gow’er?”  asked  Tehaney.  “You 
or  Jamie?” 

“Jamie?”  The  name  fell  from  the  man’s 
lips  wdth  a  small  note  of  wonder.  “Jamie’s 
dead — don’t  you  know?”  he  answered. 
“  Dead.  It  was  twelve  years  ago.  He  died 
on  the  beach  at  Taritari  in  the  Gilberts.” 

Then  he  sighed.  “No,”  said  Holloway, 
unimpressively,  “I  killed  Gow’er.” 

I  heard  a  deep  breath  escape  Tehaney. 
I  saw’  Lake  wet  his  lips  expectantly,  and 
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together  we  bent  forward,  hanging  upon 
every  word.  Then  to  the  drumming  of  rain 
upx)n  the  window,  the  whistle  of  the  wind’s 
staggering  gusts,  and  the  murmuring  voice 
of  Old  Mammy  Cruel  crooning  to  herself 
in  the  room  beyond,  Holloway  told  the 
story — the  tale  of  Jamie  and  himself,  and  of 
how  Gower  had  b^n  slain. 

It  was  short  and  it  was  grim.  Through  it 
were  scattered  the  names  of  strange,  far 
places,  distant  byways  and  comers  of  a  world 
as  legendary  to  us  as  the  fabled  lands  of  a  tale 
in  the  “Arabian  Nights” — Oceanica,  the 
Marquesas,  Fiji,  the  New  Hebrides,  Samoa, 
Ellice,  Paumotu,  Cook’s,  the  Friendly 
Islands,  and  all  the  rest  of  those  mid-sea, 
mystic  groups  that  pin-dot  the  map  of  the 
broad  Pacific.  But  first  of  all  the  tale  ran 
here  in  San  Francisco,  wandering  along  our 
own  knowTi  avenues  and  side  streets  and 
thence  to  the  water-front.  The  two  hoys,  it 
appeared,  had  not  run  o  ff.  They  had  instead 
been  shanghaied,  kidnapped!  And  further¬ 
more  it  had  been  by  Gower’s  orders. 

Holloway  was  well  along  in  his  story  when 
he  told  us  that.  “I’d  suppMJsed,”  he  said, 
“that  the  ship  was  short-handed,  and  that 
they’d  taken  us  because  they  could  get 
nothing  better  than  boys.  But  at  Taritari, 
where  Jamie  lay  dying,  he  told  me.  He  was 
Gower’s  son.  Gower  denied  it,  though,  and 
that’s  why  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Jamie.” 

But  how  the  boy  had  found  out  his  father, 
or  in  what  way  he  had  incurred  his  hatred,  we 
never  learned.  Whatever  the  case,  though, 
it  was  understandable  that  a  man  like  Gower 
would  stop  at  nothing  to  free  himself  of  an 
encumbrance.  So  that  day,  years  before, 
Jamie  and  the  other  had  been  seized  on  the 
water-front,  silenced  swiftly,  and  as  hur¬ 
riedly  thrust  into  a  small  boat.  When  they 
came  to,  they  found  themselves  lying  in  the 
forepeak  of  an  island  trading -schooner  a 
hundred  miles  outside  the  heads. 

The  tale  of  that  voyage  goes  swiftly  to 
its  end. 

“It  was  at  Taritari,”  said  HoUoway, 
“far  up  at  the  head  of  the  Gilbert  group. 
What  we  were  doing  there,  I  don’t  know, 
though  sometimes  I  think  it  was  to  maroon 
us.  Anyway,  there  we  were,  hanging  at  our 
hook  outside,  with  a  big,  greasy  ground- 
swell  running  in  from  the  westward.  A 
hurricane  had  gone  by  not  so  long  before, 
and  it  was  a  sight  to  see  those  big  fellows 
come  trundling  down  on  us — tall  and  round, 
rising  half-way  the  height  of  our  trucks. 


But  astern  the  sea  was  something  to  scare 
you.  There  on  Taritari  reef  the  white  water 
was  flying  masthead  high,  it  seemed;  and  it 
boomed  like  guns,  rumbling  so  that  the  air 
shook  with  it.  A  Kanaka  himself  would 
have  thought  twice  before  he  tried  it,  but 
with  Jamie  and  me  there  was  no  way  out 
of  it.  We  took  the  chance,”  said  Holloway. 

Even  Tehaney  gasped.  “You  went 
overboard?”  he  cried. 

As  for  us,  we  stood  frozen.  Not  for  any¬ 
thing  would  we  have  missed  one  word  of 
it.  Lake’s  eyes  shone  like  lamps  as  he 
glanced  at  me,  and  I  was  quivering  in  ex¬ 
citement. 

“There  was  a  row  on  deck,”  said  Hollo¬ 
way,  “and  I  ran  up.  The  captain  had 
struck  Jamie.  He’d  done  it  before,  of  course, 
many  a  time;  but  now  Jamie  had  gone  at 
him  with  the  first  thing  handy.  It  was  a 
capstan-bar,  and  the  man  lay  in  the  scupn 
pers,  senseless.  Then  the  mate  came  on  the 
jump,  and  together  we  drove  him  into  the 
fore-shrouds.  Of  course  after  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  go  overboard.  Half¬ 
way  to  the  beach  they  opened  fire  on  us,  but 
it  wasn’t  their  bullets  that  got  Jamie.  No! 
they  couldn’t  hit  us,  the  duffers!”  said  Hol¬ 
loway,  shrugging.  “The  pounding  we  got 
on  the  reef  was  too  much  for  him,  that’s  all. 
He  was  dying  when  I  hauled  him  through 
the  undertow.” 

“Glory  be!”  echoed  Tehaney.  “Dying 
in  the  undertow!” 

Lake  wet  his  lips  feverishly.  “At  Tari¬ 
tari!”  he  whisjjer^.  “  Dying  in  the  under¬ 
tow!” 

Holloway  nodded.  “That  was  twelve 
years  ago,”  he  murmured. 

And  all  the  time  he  had  been  coming 
home. 

For  seven  years,  it  seems,  he  had  been  on 
the  beach  at  Taritari,  held  by  the  islanders. 
Then  a  New  Bedford  whaler  had  picked  him 
up.  She  was  just  out,  with  her  hold  still 
empty;  so  for  three  years  more  she  had 
loafed  back  and  forth  across  the  line,  dawd¬ 
ling  from  one  whaling-ground  to  another. 
Then  the  wanderer,  homeward  bound  with 
her  hold  filled,  had  put  in  at  Golden  Gate  to 
lay  in  stores  for  the  long  run  around  the 
Horn.  Short-handed  and  in  a  hurry,  she 
took  no  chances  of  losing  any  men,  but  lay 
out  in  the  stream  at  anchor.  Holloway, 
when  he  app>ealed  for  leave  to  go  ashore — 
a  day,  a  few  hours,  anything — was  roughly 
ordered  forward.  A  little  money  was  com- 
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ing  to  him,  but  he  let  it  go.  That  night  he 
went  overboard,  swimming  with  his  shoes 
tied  around  his  neck.  On  the  way  he’d  lost 
them,  though.  So  barefooted,  hatless,  in  the 
rags  of  a  shirt  and  trousers,  he’d  come  home 
at  last. 

And  to  what? 

His  home,  his  people  were  gone.  In  the 
dark  he  found  Tehama  Street,  but  not  his 
father’s  house.  In  its  place  stood  a  big 
tenement,  and  no  one  in  it  had  heard  of 
ather  his  family  or  Jamie’s,  much  less  of  the 
boys.  Moreover,  hatless,  barefooted,  and 
dripping  as  he  was,  his  plight  stirred  their 
suspicions.  So  he  fled,  wandering  from  one 
unlighted  street  to  another. 


he  climbed  the  garden  fence  and  tried  a 
kitchen  window.  It  was  unlatched  and, 
entering,  Holloway  crept  upi-stairs.  There 
he  found  his  man. 

“He  was  snoring  in  a  chair,  his  mouth 
open,  half  drunk,  with  a  glass  and  a  bottle 
at  his  elbow.  I  sat  down  oppiosite  him  and 
waited.  Then  he  awoke.” 

One  could  imagine  what  had  followed — 
Gower’s  first  gasp  at  the  sight  of  that  scare¬ 
crow  figure  before  him — this  barefoot  man; 
then  the  wonder  that  must  have  dawned 
even  on  Gower’s  thick,  purplish  features 
when  he  learned  who  the  visitor  was.  They 
fought.  Armed  with  his  heavy  stick,  Gower 
had  set  upon  the  smaller,  slighter  man;  and. 


HIS  HEAD  HAD  STRUCK  THE  FIREPLACE.  THAT  ENDED  IT. 


Then  he  remembered  Gow’er. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  he  came  to  the 
)use.  A  light  burned  on  the  lower  floor. 
It  no  one  answered  his  ring.  Then 


seizing  a  chair,  Holloway  had  brandished  it 
in  defense.  'Then,  hard  pushed,  he  had 
struck  to  save  himself,  and  Gower  had  gone 
down  with  a  crash.  Falling,  his  head  had 
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struck  the  fireplace.  That  ended  it.  Hol¬ 
loway  had  fled,  going  out  the  same  way  he’d 
come  in  and  down  the  long  alleyw’ay  at  the 
back. 

And  as  he  fled,  his  heart  in  his  mouth, 
the  blank  profundity  of  the  darkness  and 
the  fog  engulfing  him — creeping  along  with  a 
hand  outstretched  to  guide  him,  a  sudden 
burst  of  light  had  blaz^  through  the  gloom, 
blinding  and  terrifying.  A  door  had  opened, 
and  framed  in  it  stood  a  little  old  woman 
with  a  lamp  held  above  her  head.  Hollo¬ 
way  had  gone  straight  to  the  house  of  Old 
Mammy  Cruel. 

“What!”  cried  Tehaney.  “And  did  she 
know  you? 

Holloway  shook  his  head,  then  raised  a 
finger  to  still  us.  “Listen,”  he  said. 

From  the  other  room  we  hrard  the  mur¬ 
mur  of  Old  Mammy  Cruel’s  voice  as  she 
crooned  softly  to  herself.  “Jamie!  Jamie!” 
she  whisf)ered  over  and  over  again. 

“She  thinks  I’m  him,”  Holloway  said 
quietly.  “That’s  why  I  stayed  here — 
didn’t  try  to  get  away.” 

It  was  splendid.  Again  Lake  gleamed  at 
me,  his  eyes  leaping,  and  again  I  saw  him 
wet  his  lips.  As  for  me,  I  know  that  in  my 
breast  my  heart  thumped  like  a  sledge¬ 
hammer.  Tehaney,  though,  loudly  cleared 
his  throat. 

“  No,”  said  Hollow’ay,  as  if  he  simply  e.\- 
pressed  some  simple  fact.  “No,  I  had  to 
stay.”  Then  he  smiled  around  at  us. 
“She’s  dying,  too,  you  know,”  he  added. 

There  came  at  that  instant  a  little  cry,  a 
louder  note  from  that  room  within. 

“  Jamie!  ”  cried  Old  Mammy  Cruel. 
“Jamie!” 

Holloway  looked  inquiringly  at  Tehaney, 
and  the  big  Irishman  nodded.  “Yes,  go  to 
her,”  he  ordered. 

A  candle  burned  on  a  chest  of  drawers  at 
the  room’s  other  end.  In  the  pale,  uncertain 
light  it  shed,  we  savr  obscurely  the  bed  in  the 
room  beyond  and  on  it  the  wee,  almost  bird¬ 
like  figure  that  lay  there.  Peace  had  com¬ 
posed  the  dark,  furrowed  face,  smoothed  its 
heavy  lines;  and  as  Old  Mammy  Cruel 
peer^  up  into  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  bent 
over  her,  her  own  eyes  now  glow'ed  softly, 
filled  with  a  gentle,  appealing  tenderness. 
“Jamie!”  was  again  all  she  said;  and  at 
the  name,  the  man  slid  his  hand  into 
hers.  “Jamie!” 


We  two — Lake  and  I — had  never  before 
seen  death.  Instinctively,  though,  we  knew 
it  now.  She  was  going  fast. 

“I  knew  you’d  come,”  she  w’hisi)ered. 
“I  knew  you’d  find  me.  I  was  wailing, 
waiting  always.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  smiled  Holloway,  bending 
closer.  “  I  knew  you  would.” 

Then  she  closed  her  eyes  and  sighed. 
Holiow'ay  still  knelt  there,  his  hand  in  hers. 
A  long  time  passed. 

“Hush!”  said  Tehaney,  suddenly;  then 
raised  his  hand.  “  D’ye  hear?” 

Outside  along  the  plank  sidewalk  a  heavy 
footfall  sounded,  then  passed  on  again.  At 
the  comer  it  paused,  and  we  heard  after¬ 
ward  the  sound  of  a  nightstick  thumping  a 
signal  to  the  man  on  post. 

“That’s  for  me!  Sssh!”  whispered  Te¬ 
haney.  “’Tis  the  rounds,  Fallon,  calling 
me!” 

A  long  minute  afterward  Fallon  went  on 
his  way,  and  together  we  three  turned  back 
to  the  room  beyond. 

Old  Mammy  Cruel  had  stirred  sud¬ 
denly  on  her  b^.  Once  more  her  eyes  were 
of)en,  but  now  they  stared  straight  before 
her.  Then  her  lips  parted,  and  with  a  loud 
cry  she  raised  herself.  Together  she  lifted 
her  hands,  and  the  light  in  her  eyes  leaj>ed 
and  sparkled  with  a  radiance  that  illumi¬ 
nates  only  a  mother’s  face. 

“Oh,  my  son!”  cried  Old  Mammy 
Cruel.  “My  boy!” 

And  so  she  found  Jamie  at  last. 

A  half-hour  later,  Tehaney,  Lake,  and  I 
crept  through  the  fog  together.  I  was  bare¬ 
footed,  and  Lake  was  without  either  hat  or 
coat.  In  place  of  his  stout  pantaloons, 
moreover,  he  wore  only  a  tattered  pair 
of  fo’c’s’l  ducks,  but  these  he  regarded 
proudly  as  we  passed  und:r  the  glow  of  a 
street  lamp. 

“Talk  of  souvenirs!”  he  exclaimed. 

A  fierce  growl  rumbled  from  Tehaney’s 
throat. 

“Keep  shut  with  your  sowv'enirs!” 
he  ordered.  “’Tis  none  I’ll  have — nor  a 
job,  neither,”  he  grumbled,  “was  you  to 
S])eak  of  them !  Would  ye  have  me  broke?  ” 
he  asked. 

For  it  had  been  Tehaney  who  held  the 
door  op)en  when  Holloway  went  out  into 
fog. 


Oh.^u  Babjlon 

^axi-cahareiia 

Cabawritten  hj  Julian  Street 

"wilh 

Cabagraphs  by  Wallace  Morgan 


“I  can  see  that  you  are  married, 

And  you  know  I’m  married,  too. 

And  noixxly  knows  that  you  know  me: 

And  nob^y  knows  that  I  know  you  ..." 

0IPS,  arms,  and  head  a- 
swinging  with  her  song, 
hands  Upping  up  and 
down  like  fins,  the  girl 
with  the  oakum  hair 
moved  before  the  tables 
in  a  lazy,  undulating 
shuffle  suggesting  a  mer¬ 
maid  swimming  in  tobacco  smoke.  Her 
mouth  was  open  wide — a  large,  red-painted 
bull’s-eye  in  the  round  white  target  of  her 


face — but  the  sounds  emitted  lacked  the 
allurement  of  a  Rhine  maiden’s  song. 
They  were,  rather,  a  Rhine-wine  maiden’s 
nasal  notes. 

The  people  at  the  tables  hedging  in  the 
open  space  in  which  she  gyrated  to  the  rag¬ 
time  music  of  the  little  orchestra,  observed 
her  with  varying  degrees  of  interest.  A 
tall,  aristocratic  woman,  in  a  black  evening 
gown,  looked  stiffly  through  her  lorgnon,  as 
who  should  say:  “Let  me  hear  and  see, 
and  get  it  over  with.”  To  three  other  wom¬ 
en,  sitting  with  their  escorts  at  the  next 
table,  the  cabaret  was  clearly  an  old  story. 
They  wore  Broadway  faces  and  Fifth  Ave- 


FELA  AND  HER  BROTHER  CAME  TO  NEW  YORK.  THEY  HAD  BEEN  HERE  BUT  A  SHORT  TIME  WHEN 
THE  BROTHER  DEVELOPED  TUBERCULOSIS.  SINCE  THEN,  FELA  HAS  BEEN  DANCING  FOR  BOTH. 


nue  toilettes — gowns  too  fine,  faces  not 
fine  enough.  Resting  bare,  creamy  elbows 
on  the  dead-white  cloth,  they  presented  to 
the  singer  three  pairs  of  eyes  like  those  of 
lazy,  purring  Sphinxes,  and  to  the  specta¬ 
tors,  ranged  at  remoter  tables  in  the  rear, 
three  glorious  white  backs,  each,  as  it  were, 
endeavoring  to  outstrip  the  other  in  the 
acuteness  of  its  “eternal  triangle.”  Now 
and  then  one  of  them  lifted  to  her  lips  a 
champagne  glass  or  a  cigarette,  taking  a 
light  draught  from  the  one  or  a  deep  draught 
from  the  other. 

“Her  voice,”  remarked  one  of  the  escorts, 
“is  slightly  corked.”  Fondling  a  half-foot 


amber  cigarette-holder,  he  cast  sad  eyes 
upon  the  singer. 

“Put  on  another  record,”  rejoined  an¬ 
other. 

Save  for  minor  differences  (such  as  the 
initials  on  their  cigarettes  and  the  names 
on  their  visiting-cards)  the  three  young 
men  were  as  like  as  three  young  dandies 
in  a  shirt  and  collar  advertising  lithograph. 
They  were  fashionable,  night-prowling  New 
Yorkers,  clean-cut  as  to  hair  and  clothing, 
polished  as  to  finger-nails. 

Having  passed  their  table  and  sung  a 
second  verse,  the  girl  was  once  more  shrill¬ 
ing  the  chorus.  She  had  stopped  dancing, 
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and  was  leaning  with  one  hand  on  a  table 
at  which  sat  three  old  men,  dapper  and 
delighted. 

“I  can  see  that  you  are  married  .  . 

The  three  exchanged  significant  glances 
and  giggled  foolishly  together,  while  people 
at  the  other  tables  sneered  and  snickered. 
There  is  little  that  is  funny,  much  that  is 
revolting,  in  the  folly  of  a  w’hite-haired 
man.  It  chills  the  blood — even  hot,  young 
blood— and  causes  youth  to  \conder,  horri¬ 
fied:  Will  I  ever  come  to  be  like  that? 
But  cabaret  girjs  must  make  people  laugh. 
Still  singing  her  refrain,  the  girl  leaned  far¬ 
ther  over  the  table,  thrusting  her  pert,  ill¬ 
shaped  nose  closer  and  closer  to  that  of  the 
vieillard  facing  her.  In  the  mocking  stare 
of  her  cold,  glittering  eyes  there  was  some¬ 
thing  of  the  reptile;  in  the  blank,  blinking 
look  he  gave  her  back,  something  of  the 
reptile’s  prey — of  the  helpless  bird,  terrified 
yet  charmed.  Closer  came  the  cruel  eyes. 
A  silly  smile  was  frozen  on  his  lips. 

“.  .  .  If  you  care  to,  we’ll  have  luncheon, 
Every  day,  here,  just  the  same; 

But  sweetheart  ...” 

Her  bare,  whitened  arm  shot  out;  her  fin¬ 
gers  tickled  him  beneath  the  chin,  in  a  de¬ 
risive  caress  that  was  like  the  strike  of  a 
snake. 

“.  .  .  if  you  talk  in  your  sleep. 

Don’t  men-shun  my  name!” 

With  the  final  word  she  turned  abruptly 
and  cast  a  crimson  smile  about  the  room'. 
People  applauded  her  and  laughed,  as  they 
will  at  brazen  youth.  W’ith  a  sort  of  start 
the  old  man  she  had  baited  came  to  life — 
or  to  something  as  like  life  as  there  was 
left  in  him.  He  felt  a  feeble  but  insistent 
impulse  to  hold  up  his  non-existent  end  of 
the  non-existent  joke;  to  “come  back,”  as 
they  say  on  Broadway,  So  he  laughed  loud, 
clapped  his  hands,  and  called  up)on  the  girl 
to  sit  down  at  his  table.  But  she  had  done 
with  him.  Without  so  much  as  looking 
round,  she  moved  away. 

A  certain  Broadway  sentimentalist  I  wot 
of,  could  take,  as  a  beginning,  a  scene 
something  like  this,  and  make  from  it  a  pretty 
romance.  I  can  see  what  he  w'ould  do.  He 
would  roll  the  episode  in  the  sugar  of  his 
imagination,  and  place  upon  its  af>ex  the 
candied  fruit  of  final  happiness.  In  his 


story  the  old  man  would  not  be  a  fool,  but 
a  fine  old  figure,  a  millionaire  with  a  house 
on  Fifth  Avenue  and  a  heartache.  (You 
see,  he  had  a  daughter  once,  who,  etc.,  etc. 
She  would  have  been  just  the  age  of  this 
girl  had  she  but,  etc.,  etc.) 

As  for  the  cabaret  girl  in  the  story,  she 
w'ould  have  a  “strange  air  of  refinement.” 
It  would  puzzle  you  until  it  was  disclosed 
that  she  came  of  “a  fine  old  Southern  fam¬ 
ily.”  Little  do  her  poor  old  mother  and 
lame  sister  at  home  know  how  she  earns 
the  money  to  support  them!  But  the 
shrewd  eye  of  the  old  millionaire  (and,  now 
that  I  think  of  it,  my  friend  the  sentimen¬ 
talist  would  make  Wm  a  colonel  with  a 
white  goatee)  would  quickly  fathom  the  fic¬ 
tional  fact  that  this  gir>  was  “not  like  the 
rest.”  He  would  call  her  to  his  table  and 
talk  with  her  in  “low,  well-bred  tones,” 
while  about  them  all  was  smoke  and  rev¬ 
elry.  He  would  ask  about  her  past.  She 
would  tell  him  her  real  name. 

Then,  to  his  surprise,  and  hers,  and  ours, 
the  truth  would  be  revealed.  The  girl 
would  be  his  niece — the  daughter  of  his 
scap>egrace  brother,  long  since  dead!  To¬ 
gether  they  would  rise  from  the  table,  the 
bent  old  man  and  the  fair  young  girl.  Out 
in  the  night,  beyond  the  gilded  portals  of 
the  cabaret,  would  be  standing  the  colonel’s 
“  perfectly  appointed  brougham.”  A  “  trim 
footman”  would  open  the  door.  The 
colonel  would  “hand  the  girl  in”  ahead  of 
him.  Then,  as  she  “dropp)ed  back  upon 
the  soft  cushions,”  symbolic  of  the  luxu¬ 
rious  future  awaiting  her  as  his  adopted 
daughter,  the  colonel  would  turn  to  his 
footman  and  pronounce  the  single,  signifi¬ 
cant  word  “Home!” — which  would  end  the 
story. 

As  he  wrote  that  final  word,  I  think  my 
Broadway  sentimentalist  would  drop  a  tear 
upon  his  manuscript.  I  am  sure  that  he 
cries  over  his  stories  after  a  certain  poin'  , 
just  as  he  cries  over  his  high-balls  after  a 
certain  hour.  And  for  my  part  I  could  al¬ 
most  cry  over  his  stories  myself. 

Alas  for  romance!  No  such  story  w’as 
enacted.  As  the  real  cabaret  girl  (in  all 
her  panoply  of  unreality)  left  him,  the  real 
old  man  felt  not  at  all  paternal.  He  was 
thinking,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  young 
girl  had  a  pretty  body,  and  that  he  was  not 
so  old,  after  all,  as  to  be  unattractive  to  the 
ladies.  Hadn’t  she  picked  him  out  to  sing 
to?  He  threw  out  his  chest  and  patted 
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down  the  wisps  of  white  hair  upon  his  bald 
spot. 

The  cabaret  girl’s  mind  was  countless 
centuries  older  than  the  rest  of  her.  She 
knew  that  she  had  hypnotized  him.  as  she 
had  so  many  other  old  men  before.  She 
always  picked  an 
old  one  for  that 
sort  of  thing;  the 
young  ones  “guy” 
back,  sometimes, 
which  is  incon¬ 
venient.  “Now 
that  he’s  out  of  his 
trance,”  she  said 
to  herself,  “I 
mustn’t  notice  the 
old  silly.  When 
they’re  like  that 
they  want  to  pinch 
my  arm,  put  their 
clammy  hands  on 
my  shoulder,  and 
make  me  dance 
with  them.” 

It  was  a  mani¬ 
cure  girl  who  first 
set  me  to  w'onder- 
ing  about  cabarets. 

I  had  heard  vague 
rumors  that  a  w’ave 
of  cabarets  had 
broken  on  the 
Broadway  coast, 
and  had  made  a 
mental  note  of  the 
fact,  as  one  notes 
the  abstract  new's 
that  several  million  i 
Chinese  families 
are  f)erishing  from 
famine.  Then  there  came  an  afternoon 
when  I  foimd  myself  indulging  in  the  p>o- 
lite  folly  of  having  my  nails  “done,”  and  the 
still  greater  folly  of  listening  to  the  blonde 
person’s  prattle  of  food  and  fashion. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “I  suppose  you’ve  been 
to  that  new  restaurant  at  Broadway  and 
Forty-eighth?  ” 

“No,”  I  admitted,  looking  idly  at  the 
buffer  flying  back  and  forth.  “  It’s  another 
cabaret,  isn’t  it?  ” 

“Oh,  no,”  she  replied.  “A  gentleman 
friend  took  me  there  the  other  night. 
There’s  an  orchestra  and  singers — no  dan¬ 
cing.” 


“Does  it  take  dancing,  then,”  I  asked, 
“to  turn  a  restaurant  into  a  cabaret?” 
“Sure,”  she  answered. 

“What  does  the  word  cabaret  mean?” 
I  asked. 

The  shoulders,  beneath  her  peekaboo 
waist,  w’ent  up  in  an 
indifferent  shrug. 

“Search  »we,”she 
said.  “  It’s  some¬ 
thing  new.” 

Clearly  she  was 
more  interested  in 
eating  than  in  ety¬ 
mology,  in  filling 
than  philologj-. 

Presently  she 
gave  my  hand  that 
final  tap  which 
means  “I’ve  fin¬ 
ished,”  and  I  plac¬ 
ed  in  hers  that  final 
tip  which  is  the  an- 
sw’er,  and  departed. 

It  was  spring — 
spring  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  Buds  were 
shooting  in  the 
milliners’  windows; 
a  soft  haze  of  ex¬ 
haust  gases  from 
automobiles  filled 
the  air  and  wafted 
like  incense  to  the 
nostrils,  while  on 
every  hand  could 
be  heard  the  soft 
low’  note  of  the 
motor  honking  to 
its  mate. 

Waiting  to  cross 
the  street,  I  met  a 
stockbroker  I  know,  and  to  him  repeated 
my  inquiry  concerning  the  word  cabaret. 

“I  have  it,”  he  replied,  “straight  from 
Steve,  the  head  bartender  at  Rector’s. 
The  word  cabaret  is  a  compound — like  a 
cocktail,  you  understand — made  of  two 
pure  old  Broadway  words;  ‘cab’ — a  means 
of  getting  there,  and  ‘hooray’ — a  noise 
made  there.” 

I  thanked  him. 

“  Great  time  to  buy  stocks,”  he  declared, 
a  fiery  glitter  showing  in  his  eye. 

When  a  broker  attempts  business  with  a 
writer  it  is  a  sign  that  things  are  very,  very 
dull  in  Wall  Street. 
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“Good-by,”  I  said  hurriedly,  and  turned 
into  the  nearest  doorway. 

The  place  proved  to  be  the  Public  Library. 
Being,  as  I  just  said,  a  writer,  I  had  never 
been  inside  a  library  before.  I  was  about 
to  rush  out,  when  the  sight  of  a  stewdious- 
looking  man  reminded  me  again  of  caba¬ 
rets.  The  very  place!  You  can  find  out 
anything  in  a  library.  Within  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  I  had  found  the  inquiry  desk. 

“I  wish  to  know  about  cabarets,”  I  said 
to  the  young  man  behind  the  desk. 

“You  have  made  an  error,”  he  replied, 
regarding  me  oddly,  through  his  large, 
round  glasses.  “  This  is  the  Public  Library. 
Broadway  is  two  blocks  west.” 

I  explained  further. 

“Ah!”  he  said,  “you’ll  find  it  in  Larousse, 
on  a  shelf  just  inside  the  door  of  the  next 
room.” 

I  set  off  at  once.  Within  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  I  had  reached  the  next  room. 
Finding  Larousse,  I  turned  the  pages,  with 
shimmering  finger-nails,  until  I  came  upon 
the  word: 

CABARET:  Tavern,  bar,  or  little  inn;  houc2  where 

one  sells  drinks  in  detail,  or  where  one  gives  also 

to  eat. 

I  read  on.  Nothing  about  singing  and 
dancing;  nothing  about  evening  dress.  As 
for  the  “newness”  of  the  cabaret,  three 
hundred  years  ago  a  poor  Parisian  poet 
wrote  an  “Ode  to  all  the  Cabarets  of 
Paris.”  The  famous  cabarets  at  that  time 
were  the  Sucking  Calf,  the  Valley  of  Misery, 
and  the  Pomme  de  Pin,  or  Pine-cone.  The 
last-named,  though  long  since  tom  down, 
is  famous  to  this  day  as  having  been  the 
resort  of  him  whom  Stevenson  called  “the 
sorriest  figure  on  the  rolls  of  fame,”  the 
poet  Francois  Villon.  Rabelais,  too,  patron¬ 
ized  the  Pomme  de  Pin;  “indeed”  (says 
Larousse)  “  the  place  was  the  haunt  of  those 
poets  and  rhymesters  who  opened  the 
seventeenth  century  with  the  noise  of  their 
glasses  and  their  songs.” 

As  time  went  by,  many  of  the  old  caba¬ 
rets  of  Paris  disapp>eared,  while  a  few  ele¬ 
vated  themselves,  by  virtue  of  good  cuisine 
and  wines,  to  the  rank  of  first-class  restau¬ 
rants.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
Voisin’s  and  the  CafS  Anglais,  wh^re  mon- 
archs,  visiting  in  Paris,  dine  to-day. 

In  the  bohemian  region  of  Montmartre 
the  cabaret  underwent  another  sort  of  evo¬ 
lution — an  evolution  from  which  sprung 


the  current  Broadway  idea  that  cabaret 
means  entertainment.  Here  there  came 
into  being  certain  small  establishments, 
half  cheap  cafe,  half  club,  known  as  cabarets 
artistiques,  where  met  those  strange,  dirty, 
clever,  shock-headed,  slouch-hat t^  eccen¬ 
trics  who  belong  especially  to  Paris  and 
stand,  the  world  over,  as  the  ultimate  of 
the  type  bohemian.  Originally,  these  caba¬ 
rets  artistiques  were  not  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  were  held  sacred  to  the  Montmartre 
poets,  minstrels,  and  ballad-mongers.  But 
presently  the  echoes  of  their  songs  perco¬ 
lated  through  closed  shutters  to  the  streets 
and  aroused  a  curiosity  which  ended  in  in¬ 
vasion.  As  sightseers  came  in,  the  flame  of 
genuine  bohemianism  v/ent  oiit,  and  the 
cabaret  artistique,  becoming  commercialized, 
presently  expired. 

Not  so,  however,  the  entertainment  idea. 
Certain  small,  peculiar  theatres,  existing  in 
Montmartre  to-day  (the  Botte  au  Fursy, 
the  Grand  Guignol,  etc.),  are  outgrowths  of 
the  cabaret  artistique,  as  are  also  the  innu¬ 
merable  caffs  concerts  and  the  all-night  res¬ 
taurants  in  which  paid  singers  and  dancers 
perform  between  the  tables.  It  is  from 
these  Parisian  supper  places  that  New 
York  has  taken  its  conception  of  the  cab¬ 
aret.  But  for  all  that,  the  word  still  holds 
in  France  its  old  primary  significance  of 
cheapness  and  inferiority:  diner  de  cabaret 
implying  a  bad  dinner,  and  vin  de  cabaret, 
bad  wine. 

When  one  sp>eaks  of  Broadway,  one  does 
not  think  of  the  steamship  offices  in  the 
canyon  of  lower  Broadway;  the  wholesale 
shirt,  cloak  and  suit,  feather  and  umbrella 
district  above  City  Hall  Park;  the  old  de¬ 
partment  stores  between  Union  and  Madi¬ 
son  Squares;  but  of  that  strange,  sordid 
mile-and-a*half  which  is  given  over  to 
amusement,  and  which — with  its  unimpor¬ 
tant  buildings  and  its  general  cheap  look, 
only  partially  redeemed  by  an  occasional 
fine  hotel — must  be  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  those  who,  having  heard  George  M. 
Cohan’s  patriotic  songs  about  it,  see  it  for 
the  first  time. 

Yet  the  street  has  interesting  features: 
It  is  the  hottest,  tawdriest  street  on  earth 
at  midday  in  the  summer;  the  coldest, 
cruelest  street  at  midnight  in  the  winter; 
and  if  inhabitants  of  other  planets,  gazing 
at  us  through  their  telescopes,  see  brilliant 
flashes  in  the  night  and  think  that  we  are 
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signaling  to  them,  it 
is  because  commercial 
gentlemen  wth  goods 
to  sell  are  signaling,  r 
not  upward  to  the 
heavens,  but  down¬ 
ward  to  the  earth. 

For  the  rest,  what 
does  Broadway  offer  f'. 

us?  Theatres  named  I 

for  other  theatres  in  | 

the  European  capi-  f 

tals;  European  actors  j 

playing  European  4 

plays  in  European  i! 

clotMng;  restaurants 
called  after  famous 
Paris  eating-places;  b' 

French  cooking,  3 

French  cooks,  French  J 

waiters,  and  French  * 

wines.  » 

So  far  as  our  res-  r 

taurants  are  con-  | 

cemed,  the  French 
mvasion  is  not  to  be  i; 

deplored.  No  one  i 

who  is  civilized,  or  '  \ 
even  semi-cmlized, 
will  mourn  the  loss  of 
the  “strictly  Ameri¬ 
can  ”  restaurant 
which  flourished  in 
such  numbers  upon 
Broadway  until  a  dec¬ 
ade  or  so  since.  Gone 
are  its  checker-board 
marble  floors,  its 
heavy,  plush-uphol¬ 
stered  chairs,  its  arm¬ 
ored  plates  and  side- 
dishes,  its  Irish 
waiters  (seasoning 
the  soup  with  their 
thumbs),  its  unimaginative,  uninviting  bill 
of  fare,  set  in  typ)e  once  for  all,  when  the 
establishment  first  opiened,  and  never 
changed  sav'e  when  a  dish  or  two  was 
added  in  peculiar  purple  handwriting. 
Why,  I  wonder,  were  all  those  ancient  bills 
of  fare  written  in  purple  and  in  the  same 
illegible  hand?  It  is  one  of  the  unsolved 
problems  of  our  unlovely  gastronomic  past. 
Suffice  it  that  the  eating-house  of  other 
days  has  gone  to  an  unhonored  grave  in  its 
own  greasy  gravy. 

Even  in  New  York  the  cabaret  is  not  so 


EACH,  AS  IT  WERE,  ENDE.WORING  OUTSTRIP  THE  OTHEI 


new  as  many  manicures  and  taxi-drivers 
suppose.  Six  or  eight  years  since,  many  well- 
known  artists  frequented  the  Cabaret  Fran¬ 
cis  in  Thirty-fifth  Street.  Almost  as  long 
ago  there  was  a  “cabaret  show”  at  the  gay 
old  C&fi  Boulevard  (which  has  a  good  one 
still)  in  Second  Avenue.  “Cap”  Churchill, 
proprietor  of  the  Broadway  restaurant 
which  bears  his  name,  gives  the  cabaret  an 
even  longer  local  lineage,  harking  back  to 
Billy  McGlory’s  and  other  dives  that  ante¬ 
date  the  days  of  Le.xow.  The  “Cap”  sets 
his  face  sternly  against  cabarets.  He 


Oh,  You  Babylon! 


women  are  “  dolled  up  ”  and  the 
walls  are  gilt.  The  “joints,” 
upon  the  other  hand,  were  dim 
and  dismal.  You  went  to  them 
by  narrow  stairs  that  seemed 
to  lead  to  Hades.  Tough 
waiters  brought  bad  whisky, 
and  bawled  songs  like  “The 
Rosary  ”  in  equally  bad  whisky 
voices,  while  a  “professor” 
banged  on  a  piano  which  was 
steeped  in  beer  and  stuffed 
with  cigarette  butts. 

Ah,  gentle  reader!  it  is  hard 
to  realize  that  Music,  heavenly 
maid,  is  still  young  in  the  big 
Broadway  restaurants!  Her 
life,  though  brief,  has  been  so 
full!  But  a  decade  since, 
combined  with  potted  palms, 
she  could  impart  to  any  Broad¬ 
way  cafe  a  rakish  and  clandes¬ 
tine  flavor!  Consider  her  to¬ 
day.  We  hear  her  screaming 
everywhere.  W e  masticate  our 
morning  egg  to  rag-time,  lunch 
and  dine  to  the  strains  of  the 
pseudo-passionate  waltz,  and, 
after  the  theatre  (where,  doubt¬ 
less,  we  run  into  something 
called  a  “cabaret  show”)  sup 
like  Oriental  potentates,  amid 
the  minstrelsy  and  dancing  of 
the  neurotic,  exotic,  tommy- 
rotic  cabaret. 

Tenderloin  etiquette  gives 
the  Forty -second- Street- 
French  pronunciation  to  the 
name  of  Louis  Martin,  calling 
it  “Looey  Mar-tan,”  and  thus 
separating  in  one’s  mind  the 
Martin  family  of  Broadway, 
which  feeds  one  on  food,  and 
the  Martin  family  of  Fifth 
Avenue  which,  represented  by  Frederick 
Townsend  Martin,  feeds  one  on  beautiful 
thoughts. 

Entering  the  glittering  establishment  of 
Louis  Martin,  you  see  (as  you  look  over  the 
heads  of  the  “hat-snatchers”  who  wrest 
your  outer  garments  from  you)  the  ground- 
floor  restaurant  in  all  the  splendor  of  its 
barbaric  black  and  blue  and  gold.  An  or¬ 
chestra  is  playing;  people  are  supping;  a 
gay  scene  you’d  have  called  it  before  the 
invention  of  the  cabaret.  But  now!  .  .  . 
Poor  innocents!  Sunday-school  picnick- 


IN  THE  ACUTENESS  OF  ITS  ‘‘ETERNAL  TRIANGLE. 


entertains  his  patrons  with  a  concert. 

“They’ll  ‘can’  this  cabaret  stuff,”  he 
remarks.  “It’s  just  ‘joint’  stuff.” 

There  is  truth  in  the  diagnosis.  The 
“joints”  may  fairly  claim  a  sort  of  cousin- 
ship  with  this  new-come  French  jade:  the 
sort  of  cousinship  there  is  between  the  wom¬ 
an  of  the  streets  and  the  favorite  of  a  king. 
Things  change.  It  takes  time  to  “  educate  ” 
the  public.  Moe  would  not  go  to  the 
“joints,”  so  the  “joints”  are  brought  to 
^loe.  Besides,  he’ll  tell  you,  cabarets  are 
altogether  different.  They  cost  more.  The 
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ers!  .  .  .  .  With  the  hollow,  mocking  laugh 
of  one  who  knows  the  elevator-ropes, 
you  move  toward  the  lift.  To  the  head 
waiter  who  intercepts  you,  you  whisper 
your  name.  A  glance  at  his  list  (it  is  a 
Tenderloin  roll  of  honor)  and  he  stands 
aside. 

You  step  into  the  car.  The  door  slides 
shut  behind  you.  You  have  disapp>eared, 
mysteriously,  like  the  man  in  the  trick 
cabinet;  your  body,-  and  along  with  it 
whatever  soul  you  may  have,  is  being 
wafted  upward,  like  the  spirit  of  a  good 
Mohammedan,  to  a  paradise  where  houris 
dance. 

There  is  an  artificial  air  of  secrecy  and 
sin  about  it  all.  You  have  (unless  you  are 
too  jaded  to  have  feelings  any  more)  the  de¬ 
lightful  sensation  of  doing  something  you 
ought  not  to  do,  back  of  which  is  the  com¬ 
fortable  consciousness  that  the  sin  is  only 
seeming.  Still,  the  fact  that  you  get  in 
proves  that  you  have  a  clean  shirt  and  a 
solvent  appearance;  that,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
head  waiter,  careful  as  a  bank  cashier,  you 
look  like  the  very  devil  of  a  fellow,  take 
you  buy  and  large. 

The  room  up>on  which  the  elevator  dis¬ 
gorges  you  carries  out  the  fancy  of  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan  paradise.  It  is  “as  Oriental  as 
a  rug”  or  as  the  harem  scene  from  Sumurfin. 
Three  walls  are  of  gold;  the  fourth  is  faced 
with  mirrors,  giving  an  illusory  effect  of 
double  space  and  double  crowd.  Nor  are 
the  people  reflected  only  in  the  glasses. 
Despite  variety  of  color  in  costume  and 
complexion,  they  reflect  one  another;  they 
are  as  like  as  a  line  of  taxicabs. 

Now  and  then  you  read  in  the  Sunday 
supplement  of  a  race  of  head-hunters  or 
pygmies,  discovered  in  their  forest  fast¬ 
nesses  by  some  intrepid  explorer  who  likes 
to  print  “F.  R.  G.  S.”  after  his  name.  The 
Artist  and  I,  however,  don’t  go  in  for  that 
sort  of  exploring.  It  disarranges  the  cloth¬ 
ing  and — as  the  young  Briton  remarked  of 
the  theatre — “cuts  into  one’s  evenings  so.” 
Instead  of  discovering  new  races  in  darkest 
Africa,  therefore,  we  gum-shoe  after  them 
in  lightest  New  York,  after  dark.  Hence 
this  cabaretting. 

We  call  our  new-found  race  the  Hectics. 
Manhattan  is  their  habitat.  They  first 
made  their  appearance  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers  at  about  the  time  the  appendicitis 
operation  became  general  (though  we  at¬ 
tach  no  special  significance  to  the  fact). 


Their  numbers  are  rapidly  increasing,  as 
they  breed  in  those  alcoholically  damp 
places  which  are  found  in  such  abimdance 
in  New  York.  In  coloring,  both  males  and 
females  run  to  shades  of  red;  the  males 
getting  theirs  through  the  application  of 
alcohol  within  and  hot  barber-shop  towels 
without;  the  females  getting  theirs  from 
paint. 

They  do  not  paint  in  stripes,  but  rather 
in  spots,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
sisterhood  of  Cyprians.  In  the  matter  of 
trappings  they  also  emulate  the  courtesan; 
they  are  not  so  much  women  wearing 
clothes,  as  clothes  containing  women.  In 
their  light,  tight  walking-skirts  or  their 
alluring  evening  gowns,  their  clothing  cries 
so  loud  of  sex  that  one  may  be  forgiven  if 
one  wonders  whether  Robert  W.  Chambers 
hasn’t  dropfjed  his  pen  and  gone  to  cutting 
paper  dress-patterns. 

You  may  see  them  on  Fifth  Avenue  by 
day,  or  by  night  in  the  famous  feeding- 
places  where,  in  combination  with  the 
Broadway  “regulars”  and  the  visiting 
“voulenteers,”  the  Hectics  keep  the  golden 
ball  a-rolling.  For  the  rest,  their  tribal 
game  is  bridge  and  their  tribal  dance  the 
turkey-trot — executed  to  the  tune  of  their 
national  hymn,  which  Franklin  P.  Adams 
has  super-named  “Everybody’s  Overdoing 
It.” 

The  female  Hectic  may  readily  be  rec¬ 
ognized  by  a  sort  of  beauty  that  she  has — 
the  carnal  beauty  of  loose,  red  lips,  of  fe¬ 
verish  eyes,  shining  from  the  shadows  of  her 
low-pil^  hair  like  those  of  some  wild  beast 
which  gazes  from  a  cave  at  night.  The  male 
travels  with  her.  He  has  a  golden  cigarette 
case,  she  a  gold  mesh-bag:  receptacles  in 
w'hich,  it  is  believed,  they  carry  their  ideals. 

As  you  p)ass  to  your  little  table  in  Louis 
Martin’s  cabaret,  your  dress  coat  brushes 
several  sorts  of  scented  talcum  from  the 
backs  of  several  fillies  of  the  Tenderloin. 
You  seat  yourself,  and  after  deciding  be¬ 
tween  champagne  and  high-balls  (at  forty 
cents  apiece),  begin  to  look  about.  Perhaps 
you  see,  at  other  tables,  men  you  know-. 
Perhaps  the  women  with  them  are  their 
wives — some  wives  do  look  like  that,  nowa¬ 
days,  remember.  But  let  us  not  pursue 
thK  line  of  inquiry  too  far.  Let  us  rather 
heed  the  admonition  of  the  Etiquette  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Morning  T degraph — the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  of  the  Tenderloin — 
which  warns  us  that  it  is  not  good  form 


A  BLACK  CLOUD  AND  A  MOONBEAM,  TEARING  CYCLONICALLY  THROUGH  SPACE  IN  WHICH  THE 

PLANETS  ROCK. 


(dealing  in  round  figures)  to  notice  whom  her  brother  came  last  year  to  New'  York, 

our  friends  may  happen  to  be  with  in  cab-  and  soon  found  an  engagement  at  Louis 

arets.  .  Martin’s.  They  had  been  here  but  a  short 

The  room  is  packed  with  little  tables,  time,  however,  w’hen  the  brother  developed 

valuable  according  to  their  proximity  to  tuberculosis.  Since  then,  Fela  has  been 

the  open  space  left  at  the  center  for  the  dancing  for  both.  The  brother  is  in  the 

performers;  the  space  in  which  we  have  al-  country  near  Marseilles.  They  think  that 

ready  seen  the  nasal  singer  baiting  an  old  he  is  getting  better, 

man.  And  there  you  have  another  plot.  Ohel 

Now  comes  a  little  Spanish  girl  with  jet-  I  wish  I  had  the  magic  w’and  of  Merlin  (or, 
black  hair  and  eyes,  and  castanets  in  her  failing  that,  the  magic  “wad”  of  Mr. 

white  hands.  She  is  young — youth  is  at  a  Carnegie)  with  which  to  touch  Hidalgo’s 

premium  in  cabarets — and  she  dances  well,  little  heels;  for  if  I  had,  each  stamping  of 
revohing  like  a  top  in  her  spangled,  springy  them  would  mint  golden  coins  upon  the 
skirt,  now  bending  backward  like  a  willow  carpet, 
in  the  wind,  now  stamping  her  small  heels 

and  piosturing  as  proudly  as  a  matador.  Cabaret  nights  are  long.  Other  dancers, 
Fela  Hidalgo,  she  is  called.  She  has  danced  other  singers  come:  fillers-in,  just  good 

earlier  this  evening  in  a  Broadway  theatre,  enough  to  please  an  easily  contented 

And  in  her  tireless  dancing  is  another  story  audience,  which,  with  stomach  and  palate 

for  the  sentimental  fictionist.  purring  pleasantly,  await  Maurice. 

Having  made  some  reputation  as  dancers  Maurice  (the  French  pronunciation, 
at  the  Cirque  de  Paris  in  Madrid,  Fela  and  please!)  is  the  king-pin  of  the  cabaret,  high 
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priest  of  the  decadent  dance.  He  came 
from  Paris,  turkey-trotting  on  the  crest  of 
this  all-engulfing  wave  of  cabarets,  was 
washed  up  Broadway,  and  has  since  .been 
whirling  madly  in  Louis  Martin’s  mael¬ 
strom.  Having  introduced  the  danse  des 
Apaches*  at  the  Caf4  de  Paris,  Maurice  ar¬ 
rived  here  as  an  international  figure.  He 
was  more  interviewed  than  an  ambassador. 
There  was  a  rumor  that,  in  the  violence  of 
a  dance,  he  had  once  (and  once  is  enough) 
broken  his  woman  partner’s-neck.  Present¬ 
ly  one  heard  that  certain  ladies,  whose 
names  are  known  to  every  shoe-clerk  who 
reads  the  society  columns,  had  actually  put 
down  their  Pomeranians  and  cigarettes, 
taken  up  their  skirts,  and  trod  a  measure 
with  Maurice. 

Societies  opposed  to  what  one  might  call 
the  Mauricent  school  of  dancing,  got  him 
to  give  exhibitions  by  way  of  showing  them 
how  shocked  they  ought  to  be.  And  the 
word  went  forth  that  of  all  tangos  and  all 
turkey-trots,  of  all  sliding,  gliding,  twisting, 
swirling,  WTeathing,  w'rithing  man-and-girl- 
ing  dances,  these  were  most  apt  to  appal 
the  prude  and  please  the  prurient. 

Mr.  Charles  Frohman,  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view,  was  quoted  as  saying  something  to 
the  effect  that  the  two  important  theatrical 
discoveries  of  the  past  season  were  Maurice 
and  Gaby  Deslys — both  from  France,  and 
both,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  dancers. 
Gaby  didn’t  dance  in  cabarets;  indeed, 
she  didn’t  dance  much  anywhere,  though 
any  one  could  see  she  did  her  best.  For 
the  rest,  the  lady  (you  pronounce  it  Gah-bee 
Day-leece,  by  the  way)  had  strings  of 
things  that  looked  like  pearls,  a  rather  pret¬ 
ty  figure,  a  certain  chic,  and  the  name  of 
having  b^n  the  “lady  friend”  (as  they  say 
on  Broadway)  of  a  certain  little  European 
king  who  lately  lost  his  job. 

Personally,  I  think  the  story  about  Gaby 
and  her  little  king  is  press-agent  work, 
and  much  exaggerated.  I  might  even  call 
it  false,  but  for  the  fear  that  Gaby,  being 
a  French  artiste  and  jealous  of  her  reputa¬ 
tion,  might  sue  the  magazine  and  me  for 
damages. 

As  for  Maurice,  he  is  a  graceful,  well- 
built  young  man,  debonair  and  cocksure  in 
his  beautifully  fitting  evening  dress.  Mis¬ 
chief  dances  in  his  fringed  blue  eye,  and 
something  more  than  mischief  hangs  about 

*The  Parisian  tough  is  known  as  an  Apache,  the 
word  having  been  taken  from  our  Indian  name. 


the  comers  of  his  cruel,  complacent,  full¬ 
lipped  mouth.  The  little  orchestra  strikes 
up  a  waltz.  Jaded  Hectics  indicate  expect¬ 
ancy  by  sitting  up  and  filling  glasses. 
Their  shoulders  fall  into  the  rhythm,  work¬ 
ing  up  and  down  like  the  walking-beams  of 
old  side-wheelers.  Several  hundred  more 
or  less  astigmatic  eyes  focus,  as  best  they 
can,  upon  the  end  of  the  room  at  which 
performers  first  appear.  Maurice  steps 
forward  with  his  partner — a  girl  young  and 
blonde  and  dainty  enough  to  lead  a  ^nior 
“Prom.” 

At  first  they  waltz  for  all  the  world  like 
a  pair  of  exceptionally  good  dancers  at  a 
ball.  The  tempo  b^omcs  more  rapid. 
Suddenly  the  man  flings  the  girl  away  from 
him  violently,  as  a  boy  throws  a  top.  Hold¬ 
ing  to  his  hajid,  she  spins  until  their  two 
arms  are  outstretched.  Then,  with  a  jerk, 
he  draw's  her  back  again,  revolving,  to  his 
arms.  They  have  not  missed,  in  step  or 
gesture,  the  fraction  of  a  beat  in  the  well- 
marked  measure.  ’ 

The  time  changes.  Dancing  in  circles, 
the  girl  leans  back  upon  his  l^d,  as  if  it 
were  a  sort  of  couch.  Then,  facing  one 
another,  and  dropping  into  still  another 
step,  they  move  sidewise,  in  a  straight  line, 
down  the  room.  Her  face  is  turned  up¬ 
ward;  her  gaze  is  buried  in  his  eyes.  It 
is  a  luminous  gaze.  She  clings  to  him,  her 
stride  following  his  as  naturally  and  swift¬ 
ly  as  spoke  follows  spoke  in  a  fast-flying 
wheel. 

More’ and  more  rapidly  they  dance.  The 
eye  becomes  bewildered.  It  seems  to  see 
them  stepping  through  each  other,  each 
body  giving  way  before  the  other  as  if  its 
substance  were  no  more  real  than  those 
light,  transparent  gauzes  which  the  ancients 
called  “woven  air.”  So  they  mingle  and 
blend  together — a  black  cloud  and  a  moon¬ 
beam,  tearing  cyclonically  through  space  in 
which  the  planets  rock. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  the  terpsichorean 
dream  is  shattered.  The  mccnbeam  de¬ 
taches  herself  and  turns  to  girl,  again. 
With  a  leap,  she  alights  astride  her  part¬ 
ner’s  hips  and,  fastened  to  his  waist  with 
the  hooks  of  her  bent  knees,  swings  outward 
and  away  from  his  whirling  b^y  like  a 
floating  sash.  It  is  the  climax  of  the  dance; 
not  so  imgraceful  as  it  sounds,  perhaps, 
and  more  astonishing.  Speed  relieves  much 
of  its  vulgarity,  leaving  it  bizarre — the  more 
bizarre  because  the  dancers  are  in  evening 
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dress,  instead  of  being  habited  as  acrobats. 
It  is  incongruity,  as  much  as  grace,  which 
makes  Maurice’s  dances  so  effective  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Was  it  Chateaubriand  who  spoke  of 
the  difficulty  of  writing  a  description  of  a 
waltz?  .  .  . 

A  great  many  people  will  tell  you  that 
these  dances  are  quite  new;  a  great  many 
others  (remembering  that  Wallace  Invin 
mentioned  the  “bunny-hug”  ten  years  ago 
in  his  “Love  Sonnets  of  a  Hoodlum”)  will 


say  they  came  from  San  Francisco.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  all  these  turkey-trots, 
tangos,  bunny-hugs,  grizzly-bears,  Te.xas- 
tommies,’etc.,  are  the  illegitimate  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  old  valse  chaloupe,  which  has  been 
danced  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  prob¬ 
ably  much  longer,  in  the  dives  around  Les 
Halles  in  Paris,  and  which  still  forms  a 
part  of  the  quadrilles  at  the  Bal  Bullier. 
The  valse  chaloupi  was  doubtless  taken  to 
San  Francisco  by  members  of  that  city’s 


AT  maxim’s  the  piece  de  resistance  is  the  apache  dance,  done  extremely  well  by 
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French  colony,  and  thus  came  eventually 
to  be  adopt^  by  the  “Barbary  Coast.” 

Almost  every  cabaret  in  New  York  has 
its  Maurice.  Shanley’s  new  place,  in  Lob¬ 
ster  Square — largest  of  Broadway  cabarets 
— has  Jack  Clifford  and  Irene  Weston. 
Clifford  used  to  be  head  waiter  in  a 
“joint”  called  Sweeney’s;  Irene,  an  habitu6e. 
Sweeney’s  “joint”  was  so  often  thrown  out 
by  the  police,  that  it  finally  was  permanent¬ 
ly  dislocated,  so  to  speak.  And  the  wonder 
is  that  Irene’s  joints  aren’t  dislocated  too 
— so  violent  is  the  dance  she  does  with  Clif¬ 
ford.  Like  other  premier  cabaret  perform¬ 
ers,  they  have  been  “doubling”  in  a  Broad¬ 
way  theatre,  and  even  in  Shanley’s  they 
dance  upon  a  stage,  and  with  a  spot-light 
on  them — for  Shanley’s  cabaret  is  almost 
like  a  music-hall. 

The  general  run  of  singers  and  dancers 
in  the  cabarets  along  Broadway  are  much 
the  same  in  one  place  as  another.  At 
Maxim’s  the  pitce  de  rfsistance  is  the 
Apache  dance,  done  extremely  w'ell  by  a 
couple  dressed  as  a  Paris  tough  and  tough- 
ess.  This  dance,  though  sordid,  has,  to  my 
mind,  a  redeeming  histrionic  quality,  which 
lifts  it  above  dances  that  depend  on  acro¬ 
batics,  or  on  sex,  for  their  appeal.  The  per¬ 
formers  must  be  actors  quite  as  much  as 
dancers,  for  the  Apache  dance  has  the  rare 
distinction  of  possessing  plot.  There  is  no 
allure  about  it — not  even  the  charm  of 
physical  beauty  set  off  by  flashing  silks — 
nothing  which  makes  vice  seem  anything 
but  horrible.  Its  action  is  direct  and  brutal ; 
its  music  peculiarly  sinister;  and  when  you 
have  seen  it  to  the  end,  you  turn  away  with 
a  shudder,  for  you  have  witnessed  a  terp- 
sichorean  interpretation  of  the  life  of  a 
“w'hite  slave.” 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  and  novel  de- 
velopm.ents  along  the  cabaret  line  was  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  brothers  Bustanoby  when 
they  ran  the  Caf4  des  Beaux  Arts.  This 
was  the  opening  of  a  completely  equipped 
turkey-trotting  department  in  a  ballroom 
at  the  rear  of  the  main  restaurant.  It  was 
popular,  and  had  a  p>eculiar  patronage,  half 
Broadway,  half  Fifth  Avenue.  Dancing 
lasted  late  into  the  mornings.  But  some¬ 
thing  went  WTong  at  the  Beaux  Arts,  and 
the  two  brothers  who  had  oj^rated  there 
got  out,  leaving  the  place  to  a  third  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  who,  I  take  it,  was  more 
circumspect,  for  he  abolished  turkey-trot¬ 


ting,  to  the  general  sorrow  of  the  Tender¬ 
loin  61ite. 

The  turkey-trotting  brothers  were,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  be  circumvented.  They  opened 
anotber  restaurant  but  a  few  blocks  dis¬ 
tant,  where  dancing  is  permitted,  nay,  abet¬ 
ted.  George  Rector’s  new’  establishment, 
which  is  just  above  Fifty-ninth  Street,  on 
the  exact  line  that  separates  the  up-town 
and  the  down-town  Tenderloins,  also  in¬ 
stalled  an  admirable  turkey-trotting  plant, 
and  Murray’s  Roman  Garden  in  Forty- 
second  Street  follow’ed  suit.  In  the  latter 
two  establishments  one  may  sup  on  the 
ground  floor  in  unblissful  unconsciousness 
of  the  rag-time,  the  swaying  shoulders,  and 
the  shuflSing  feet  two  floors  above.  There 
is  a  long  ballroom  at  George  Rector's,  at 
one  end  of  which  are  little  tables  where 
a  “Supper  Tabarin”  is  served.  And  of 
course  those  who  come  to  trot  remain  to 
pay. 

Murray’s  supper-tables  are  spread  up¬ 
on  a  cornfortable  roof-garden,  where  tur¬ 
key-trotters  may  combine  the  process  of 
cooling  off  with  that  of  putting  provender 
where  it  belongs.  And  it  is  wonderful  in¬ 
deed  to  see  how  much  a  single  little  chorus 
girl  can  eat  and  drink,  when  food  and 
liquor  are  laid  in  in  layers,  between  the 
dances. 

If  I  should  reach  New  York  in  August 
and  should  become  obsessed  with  a  desire — 
all  of  which  Heaven  forbid! — to  know 
how  many  of  our  leading  wine -agents, 
stcck-brokers,  affluent  yoxmg  actors,  gilded 
youths,  chorus-giris,  show-girls  and  such, 
were  in  town  (instead  of  being  in  Atlantic 
City),  I  should  hie  me  at  eleven  or  eleven- 
thirty,  through  the  baking  night,  to  Mur¬ 
ray’s  Painless  Turkey- trotting  Parlor — that 
palace  dedicated  to  the  dance  McCardell 
calls  “the  poultry  of  motion.”  There  I 
should  count  the  undulating  shoulders. 
Having  counted,  I  should  tack  up-towT.  to 
Rector  fils,  and  count  again;  after  which  I 
could  go  home  quite  sure  that  I  knew  the 
worst. 

I  feel  apologetic.  I  have  only  scratched 
the  surface  of  the  cabarets — but  that’s  be¬ 
cause  the  cabarets  have  naught  save  sur¬ 
faces  to  scratch.  From  Little  Hungary  in 
Houston  Street,  to  Pabst’s  vast  armoiy- 
like  restaurant  in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
Fifth,  you  will  find  them  everywhere:  rag¬ 
time,  turkey-trotting  spots  upon  the  city 
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map;  gay  cabarets,  jay  cabarets;  cabarets  and  “penguin,”  throughout  a  night  which 
with  stages  and  spot-lights,  cabarets  with-  lasts  six  months! 

out;  cabarets  on  ground  floors,  in  cellars.  No;  you  don’t  mind  ordinary  litting  up, 
and  on  roofs;  cabarets  where  “folks  act  but  that’s  too  much!  Hastily  building  a 
gen’l’mumly,”  cabarets  where  the  wild  cairn  at  the  roadside,  you  cache  your  in¬ 
time  grows.  struments  and  pemmican,  and  start  for 

Nor  must  you  fancy  you  have  reached  home.  Farther,  farther  south  you  fly.  The 
the  northern  cabaret  belt  when  you  get  to  climate  beccm.es  milder.  You  open  the 
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Pabst’s.  Far  from  it!  Ask  those  Harlem¬ 
ites — those  hardy  men,  with  the  solemn 
faces  of  folk  who  live  forever  in  cold,  north¬ 
ern  places — and  they  will  point  their  fingers 
toward  the  pack-ice  of  the  Harlem  River, 
and  tell  you  there  are  cabarets  “away  up 
there.” 

It  is  the  Bronx  they  mean — that  dark 
and  fearsome  region  ’neath  the  Northern 
lights,  whence  so  few  travelers  hav’e  re¬ 
turned.  Your  taxi-driver’s  eye  rolls  horri¬ 
bly.  So  does  his  taximeter.  Mutiny  is  in 
the  air.  Some  one  mentions  a  cabaret  at 
Two  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Street.  You 
shiver  horribly,  and  picture  what  the  place 
must  be:  a  chill  igloo,  where  caborigines 
eat  blubber  and  dance  the  “polar-bear” 


w  indow  of  the  taxi-cab.  From  the  doors  of 
countless  cafes,  which  you  pass,  there  comes 
a  sound  of  rag-time.  Shrill  voices  rend  the 
air!  .  .  Can  this  be  death?  No,  Kid,  this 
is  Life!  You  can’t  escape  it!  You  can’t 
escape  the  cabaret!  As  you  drive  up  to  the 
apartment  house  which  you  call  home,  you 
discover  that  the  janitor  has  started  up  a 
basement  cabaret  while  you’ve  been  gone. 
The  negro  elevator  boy  does  cabaret  stunts 
as  he  carries  you  up-stairs.  Rushing  into 
your  flat,  you  find  your  wife  and  children 
cabareeling  round  the  little  parlor!  Help! 
Help!  Telephone  the  doctor!  Call  the  am¬ 
bulance!  The  tow'n  is  cabaridden!  Caba- 
rotten!  And  you,  p>oor  devil,  you’re  stark, 
staring  cabarazy! 


BY  SUSAN  HART  DYER 


Zamboanga!  Zamboanga! 

WUh  the  moonlighi  on  the  sea, 

And  the  blue  hills  of  Basilan  H 

Looming  up  mysteriously!  H 

Does  the  little  d^kling  river 

Still  go  whispering  tivo’  the  town,  M 

Where  strange  Southern  stars  are  mirrored,  B 

Thro'  the  palm-fronds  peering  dawnf  ^ 

Do  the  countless,  shifting  fireflies 
Keep  their  lamps  alight  for  me 
In  dreamful  Zamboanga, 

(Zamboanga!  Zamboanga!) 

World-distant  Zamboanga, 

By  that  moon-enchanted  seat 

Ah,  those  nights  in  Zamboanga — when  we  sat,  just  you  and  I, 

On  the  fort,  that  crumbling  shell  of  transient  power! 

While,  above,  the  vast  armadas  of  all  time  went  sailing  by, 

And  we  watched  their  flashing  signals  hour  on  hour; 

And  a  dance-drum  throbbed  indstent  in  the  Moro  town  below, 
Some  secret,  savage  rhythm  o’er  repeating: 

*'No  To-morrow!  No  To-morrow!"  (Ran  the  endless  burden  so?) 
Till  within  our  very  veins  we  felt  it  beating. 

Sweet  those  days  in  Zamboanga,  ’neath  the  staring  tropic  skies, 

In  our  little  boat  with  sails  hibiscus-tinted. 

When  the  painted  vintas  passed  us  like  gigantic  butterflies 
And  we  followed  where  their  wakes  of  opal  glinted. 

Sweet  the  eves  we  rode  together  thro’  the  Gorge’s  fragrant  peace, 
Where  we  heard  the  warning  voice  of  waters  falling — 

Where  the  broken-hearted  pigeons  sobbed  unseen  among  the  trees— 
"No  To-morrow! — No  To-morrow!”  were  they  calling? 

It  is  over!  It  has  faded — and  the  dance-drums  throb  no  more, 

And  the  glamour  only  lingers  in  our  dreaming; 

For  other  ears  the  plaintive  songs  arc  wafted  from  the  shore, 

.  For  other  eyes  the  tragic. sunsets’  gleaming — 

Unforgotten!  had  we  tasted  while  the  well  was  brimming  sweet 
Perhaps  we  had  not  drunk  such  bitter  sorrow!  *  : . 

Had  not  heard  these  taunting  memories  so  endlessly  repeat: 

"No  To-morrow! — No  To-morrow! — No  To-morrow!”  ,  i 

Zamboanga!  Zamboanga!  ,, 

WUhthe  moonlight  bn  ^  sea,  •  -  -  - 

And  the  blue  hills  of  Basilan 
Looming  up  mysteriously! 

Softly  moans  the  little  river 
.  Thro'  the  silence  of  the  town,  ■  r 

Where  the  Southern  Cross  is  mirrored. 

Thro'  the  branches  blazing  down; 

Still  the  madcap  soulless  fireflies 

Light  their  lamps — but  not  for  me!  f 

In  favy  Zamboanga —  ' 

(Zamboanga!  '  Zamboanga!) 

In  longdost  Zamboanga 
By  the  opalescent  sea! 


\ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  J.  H.  GARDNER  SOPER 

FIRST  saw  Leonidas  Mor-  ^  Herculean  exaggerations,  at 

ton  one  Saturday  afternoon.  *1  first  regarded  as  a  joke  if  not  a  posi- 

I  had  waited  for  a  big  stran-  tive  affectation,  were  rapidly  accepted 

ger  to  “put”  out  on  the  as  curiously  a  part  of  the  man,  a  quaint 

eighteenth  green  before  playing  up  my  T  manifestation  of  his  abounding  good- 

approach,  and  had  wondered  who  he  ^  nature  and  tremendous  vitality.  And 

might  be.  When  Joe  Rogers  and  I  reached  he  never  had  any  trouble  in  finding  partners 
the  club-house  he  was  seated  at  a  table  and  — for  his  golf,  too,  was  of  high  caliber, 
was  poimding  it  with  a  huge  fist.  Joe  and  His  caddy  he  called  Peanut,  the  lad  was 
I  entered  just  in  time  to  hear  him  roar  to  so  small.  The  two  were  inseparable  on  the 

William:  “  Boy,  bring  me  hogsheads  of  beer  links.  He  loved  the  little  Irish  lad,  and 

and  thousands  of  cigars!”  Peanut  reciprocated.  “Peanut!”  he  would 

Will  went,  grinning,  and  presently  re-  roar,  “you  insignificant  microbe,  if  you 
turned  with  a  stone  bottle  of  English  ginger  lose  a  ball  to-day.  I’ll  give  you  forty- 
beer  and  a  small  panetela  on  a  tray.  seven  lashes  on  the  bare  back  with  a  horse- 

Everybody  grinned.  The  huge  man  whip!” 
poured  the  beer  into  a  glass,  put  the  small  Whereat  Peanut  would  grin  amiably  up 
cigar  into  his  face,  and  shouted  again,  into  the  dark,  scowling  face  far  above  him 
“  Bonfires,  boy !  ”  and  retort,  “  Cut  out  yer  slice,  then.” 

Will,  glancing  at  the  table,  quickly  fetched  Leonidas  (we  called  him  L«o  because  of 
a  new  supply  of  matches.  his  roar)  could  emit  curses  both  loud  and 

“Ah!”  said  this  strange  person,  including  d^p,  great,  heaven-defying,  picturesque 

the  whole  room  in  his  remarks.  “Comfort  oaths.  But  he  never  swore  in  the  presence 

at  last !  I  lost  hundreds  of  balls  to-day,  and  of  Peanut  or  any  other  caddy.  He  would 

took  a  million  strokes.  Bah!”  reply  humbly  to  Peanut’s  taunt  about  his 

His  “Bah”  was  a  fine  basso  reverbera-  slice:  “Yes,  sir.  I’ll  try,  sir.  It  is  a  grave 

tion,  like  a  thimderstorm  in  the  mountains,  fault  of  mine,  sir.” 

“What  did  you  take?”  somebody 'polite-  But  I  am  forgetting  to  explain  that  our 
ly  inquired.  golf  club  is  in  a  certain  New  England  village 

'The  stranger  scowled  ominously.  “  Sev-  famed  for  its  views  and  its  old  families,  and 

enty-nine  strokes,  sir!”  he  bellowed.  so  is  full  of  new  families  in  summer,  who 

“What  is  your  average?"  asked  Fred  rush  about  in  motors  and  never  see  the 

Conner,  with  polite  sarcasm.  views,  while  the  old  families  pretend  to  be 

The  stranger  scowled  still  harder.  He  invisible.  However,  the  new  families  and 

looked  the  picture  of  rage.  “  Eighty-two,  the  hotel  make  our  fine  eighteen-hole  course 

sir!”  came  his  reply.  possible,  and  enable  us  to  put  up  a  large. 

That  was  Leonidas  Morton’s  introduc-  ugly,  and  much-coveted  cup.  Leonidas 

tion  to  the  club.  His  roar  soon  grew  famil-  Morton  bad  his  eye  on  that  cup.  He  paid 
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scant  attention  to  the  old  families,  and  not 
much  to  the  views. 

“I  came  here  for  golf,”  he  explained  one 
day,  when  somebody  asked  him  to  a  dinner- 
jjarty.  “I  work  all  winter  like  a  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  horse-power  com¬ 
pound  reciprocating  turbine  engine,  and 
now  I  want  to  play  golf  ten  hours  a  day  and 
sleep  the  rest  of  the  time.  By  the  thirty- 
nine  grandfathers  of  Morpheus,  sir,  I  sleep 
so  hard  I  make  a  dent  in  my  bed-spring 
every  night!” 

Our  golf  club  sweeps  down  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  street  across  fair  meadows  to  the  river. 
One  old-time  house  by  the  street  is  practi¬ 
cally  on  the  links.  It  has  for  more  years 
than  I  can  remember  been  inhabited  by 
the  Atwoods,  most  recently  by  Miss  Wini¬ 
fred  Atwood  and  her  mother,  the  last  of 
their  line.  The  Atwoods  are  one  of  our 
oldest  families.  They  are  so  correct  that 
they  didn’t  even  have  to  join  the  golf  club 
when  it  was  founded — though,  between  you 
and  me,  I  don’t  know  if  they  could  have 
afforded  it. 

Before  the  golf  club  started,  there  was 
no  need  of  a  fence  between  their  house  and 
that  portion  of  the  meadows  rented  from 
them.  Afterward,  no  fence  was  erected, 
because  there  never  had  been  a  fence  there 
— which  is  always  an 
unanswerable  argu¬ 
ment  in  our  town, 
especially  among  the 
first  families.  So 
Miss  Winifred’s 
Florentine  marble 
bird-bath  behind  the 
house  stood  some 
one  hundred  and  fif¬ 
ty  feet  to  the  right  of 
the  seventh  green, 
and,  as  the  course 
was  mowed  around, 
it  was  not  out  of 
bounds. 

Presumably,  an 
object  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  to  the 
right  of  a  green  ought 
to  be  safe.  A  man 
ought  to  get  inside 
of  that  on  his  ap¬ 
proach.  So  Miss  Winifred  would  have 
reasoned,  if  she  had  reasoned  on  the  mat¬ 
ter,  which  she  didn’t,  because  the  Atwoods’ 
bird-bath  had  always  stood  right  there,  and 


of  course  one  doesn’t  reason  about  the  in¬ 
evitable. 

Miss  Winifred  had  started  out  to  be  a 
beautiful  woman,  but  had  evidently  become 
discouraged  by  a  sense  of  the  futility  of 
beauty  in  so  old  a  family  as  hers,  and  had 
become  an  .\twood  instead.  Not  that  she 
was  ugly,  nor  even  plain.  She  was  just 
properly  unnoticeable  and  appeared  as  if 
very  little  had  really  interested  her  since 
she  reached  woman’s  estate.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  very  little  had,  beyond  the  problem  of 
how  to  live  like  an  Atwood  on  the  income  of 
a  Smith;  and  even  this  problem  was  really 
her  mother’s,  for  that  elderly  lady  did  not 
propose  to  resign  her  post  of  mistress  of  her 
house  till  she  moved  to  the  p>ermanent 
abode  of  the  .\twoods  behind  the  old  church. 

Miss  Winifred  went  to  the  post-ofi&ce 
every  day,  which  was  her  chief  point  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  outside  world.  Occasionally, 
however,  she  accompanied  her  mother  on  a 
tour  of  calls  upon  the  first  families.  Mrs. 
Atwood  wore  black,  and  her  perpetual  con¬ 
sciousness  of  her  family  position  caused  her 
to  appear  as  if  she  were  perpetually  sniffing, 
or  e.xp>ecting  to  sniff,  a  bad  odor.  Miss  Win¬ 
ifred,  however,  looked  less  “superior”  than 
discontented.  She  subtly  gave  you  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was,  of  course,  a  great  thing 
to  be  an  Atwood, 
but  it  wasn’t,  after 
all,  very  lively.  Miss 
Winifred  was  only 
thirty. 

However,  Leoni¬ 
das  Morton  would 
never  have  known 
of  Miss  Winifred  At¬ 
wood’s  existence,  nor 
she  of  his,  if  he 
hadn’t  sliced  his 
brassey  second  play¬ 
ing  the  seventh  hole, 
after  a  terrific  two- 
himdred-and-  sev'en- 
ty- five -yard  drive. 
On  our  moist  turf, 
where  the  ball  gets 
little  roll,  the  sev¬ 
enth  is  for  most 
players  a  three-shot 
hole.  But,  after  a 
two-hundred-and-seventy  -  five  -  yard  drive, 
it  can  be  reached  with  a  good  brassey.  Leon¬ 
idas  proposed  to  reach  it.  He  made  too 
hard  an  effort;  the  ball,  furiously  struck,  de- 
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veloped  a  slice,  and  to  our  mingled  horror 
and  amusement  (I  was  in  the  foursome) 
landed  splash  in  the  Atwood  bird-bath. 
We  saw  from  afar  the  water  fly,  we  saw  the 
marble  basin  topple  on  its  slender  pedestal, 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  shiver  to  pieces  on 
the  stone  base. 

Peanut  uttered  a  cry,  half  of  youthful 
glee,  half  of  astonishment.  But  Leonidas 
roared  out: 

“  What  is  that  infernal  thing  doing  there, 
anyw’ay,  not  six  feet  from  the  green?  A 
wonderful  shot — hole  high  in  two,  and  my 
score  ruined — ut¬ 
terly,  absolutely, 
irretrievably  ruin¬ 
ed!  I  hop)e  the 
washbowl  was 
worth  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars!” 

We  walked  to  the 
ruins.  There,  amid 
the  shattered  mar¬ 
ble,  lay  the  ball. 

With  the  strange 


perversity  of  its  kind,  it  had  not  boimded 

away.  The  basin  of  the  bird-bath,  some  two 

feet  across,  had  evidently  been  cemented 

to  the  p>edestal, 

and  this  cement 

had,  with  time, 

crumbled,  so  that  ^ 

the  shock  of  the  ^  ^ 

ball  had  toppled  -  / 
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“indeed?”  said  LEONIDAS.  HIS  EYES  AND  MISS  ATWOOD’S  MET  FOR  A  LONG  MOMENT. 
THEN  HE  SEIZED  HIS  NIBLICK  AND  SWUNG. 


I 


Miss  Winifred  Atwood’s  Bird-Bath 


~  .  •  of  her  house,  almost  directly 

above  our  heads,  looking  at 
Leonidas  with  an  expression 
of  astonishment  such  as  a 
-^k  queen  might  wear  who,  for 

.^E  7  the  first  time  in  her  life,  had 

been  insulted  by  a  subject. 

tt “Yoa’ve  committed  lese- 
majeste,”  we  whispered  to 
/vKp  Leo. 

IIe  “Madam,”  said  Leonidas, 

aSUB^^^ 1^'  looking  at  her  imdinchingly, 

'k  regret  that  my  irreverent 

A  golf-ball  has  been  guilty  of 

f  Y.v  i  an  indiscretion.  I  shall,  in 

4  time,  make  proper 

amends  in  marble.  Mean- 
while,  as  these  gentlemen 
refuse  to  allow  me  to  lift,  I 

^W^^IJUI^SSmPCJKIBCJB  am  forced  to  play  the  ball 

'  w'here  and  you  may 

^  I ,  E  consoled  by  the  thought 

L !  \  s  .  ..  that  I  shall  doubtless  smash 

i  ^  Miss  Atwood’s  eyes  were 

**  blazing  now'  with  wrath. 

“Indeed,  you’ll  do  nothing 
of  the  kind!’’  she  said. 

“Indeed?”  replied  Leonidas.  Their  eyes 
^  met  a  long  moment,  like  long-range  artil- 

action.  Then  he  seized  his  niblick 
^  and  swung,  with  all  the  might  of  his  Titanic 

i  shoulders  and  wrists.  The  ball  emerged 

JHBB  ^  from  the  w'reck,  surrounded  by  half  a  hun- 

;Tf  dred  marble  chips,  and  lit  on  the  green. 

'  *  The  club,  by  some  miracle,  was  not  broken ; 

but  the  bowi  of  the  bath  was  a  thrice  more 
the  bowl  clean  ofif.  hopeless  wreck. 

The  ball  as  it  lay  was  “By  Gee!  Good  shot!”  exclaimed  Pea- 
practically  implaya-  nut. 

ble.  The  rest  of  us  We  saw  Miss  .\tw’ood,  speechless,  stalk 
were  playing  four  on  the  green.  into  the  house. 

“Guess  you’ll  have  to  give  up,”  said  we.  “Ajax  was  timid  beside  you,”  said  we  to 
“Never!”  roared  Leonidas.  Leonidas,  later.  “He  defied  only  the  light- 

“But  you  are  unplayable  in  bounds,”  we  ning.  You  have  defied  an  Atwood!” 
said.  “This  bird-bath’s  rub  of  the  green.”  “If  the  club  rents  the  ground  on  which 
“Rub  of  your  grandmother!”  he  retorted,  the  wash-bowl  stood,  the  bowl  must  take 
“It’s  a  water  hazard!  I  lift  back  with  its  chances,”  cried  Leonidas — “and  it  took 
penalty  of  one  stroke.”  ’em!  As  for  the  Atwoods,  who  are  they?” 

“Oh,  no,  you  don’t!”  We  tried  to  e.xplain,  but  Leonidas  refused 

“Oh,  yes,  I  do!  And  if  I  don’t,  I  play  to  understand.  “I  don’t  know  people  by 
it  from  here,  if  I  smash  seven  thousand  clubs  names  or  social  classes,”  he  replied.  “To 
and  all  that’s  left  of  this  tuppenny  piece  me,  there  are  only  men,  women,  and  stock- 

of  aviary  open-plumbing,  by  the - ”  brokers.” 

It  was  then  that  Leonidas  Morton  be-  But  that  evening  Leonidas  visited  the 
came  aware  of  Winifred  Atwood.  Atwrood  home.  His  card  meant  nothing  to 

She  was  standing  on  the  rear  veranda  the  two  ladies.  They  were  awaiting  him  on 
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the  rear  veranda,  with  the  glance  of  mingled 
curiosity  and  suspicion  our  best  families 
always  bestow  on  the  stranger.  Miss  Wini¬ 
fred  recognized  him  at  once,  and  flushed  to 
the  roots  of  her  hair.  “It’s  he,  mother,” 
she  whispered.  Anybody  but  Leonidas 
would  have  been  petrified  by  the  sudden 
frost. 

“Pray  be  seated,  ladies,”  he  said,  quite 
at  his  ease.  They  sat  down  mechanically, 
in  their  astonishment. 

“  Mrs.  Atwood,  and  Miss  Atwood,  I  have 
the  honor  to  address,  I  believe?  Ladies,  I 
presume  that  in  spite  of  your  proximity  to 
the  links  neither  of  you  plays  golf.  Did  you 
play,  you  would  understand  the  necessity 
which  a  stem  Providence  imposes  on  the 
proper  completion  of  every  stroke.  Hence 
I  was  forced  by  a  power  not  myself  to  com¬ 
plete  with  a  niblick  the  destruction  of  your 
bird-bowl  begim  by  a  golf-ball.  I  am  here 
now  to  tell  you  that  to-morrow  I  defy  all 
the  terrors  of  a  trip  on  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road,  to  go  to  New  York  and  secure  you  an¬ 
other,  stolen  from  some  ancient  villa  on  the 
Tuscan  hills  and  offered  for  sale  at  a  fabu¬ 
lous  price  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop)- window.” 

His  flow  of  talk  ceased.  There  was  an  icy 
silence.  Then  Mrs.  Atwood  spx>ke.  “The 
marble  you  have  destroyed  was  brought 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Atwood  from  Italy  in 
1857.  He  was  a  man  of  exceptional  taste. 
It  is  quite,  quite  unreplaceable.” 

“True,”  cried  Leonidas,  “and  pray  do 
not  fancy  for  a  moment  that  I  would  be  so 
bold  as  to  assume  to  match  my  taste  against 
that  of  Mr.  Alexander  Atwood!  But  may  it 
not  be  that  the  robins  and  thmshes,  who 
have  had  less  exceptional  opp)ortunities  for 
esthetic  culture,  will  be  willing  to  accept  a 
less  beautiful  bath,  in  the  cause  of  cleanli¬ 
ness?” 

There  was  no  hiilt  of  irony  in  Leonidas’s 
booming  bass,  yet  Miss  Winifred  darted  a 
look  at  him,  and  grew  red  again. 

“The  bath  served  an  ornamental  rather 
than  a  utilitarian  purpose,”  replied  the 
mother  stiffly. 

“Nevertheless,”  he  replied,  “I  shall  not 
sleep  in  pieace  till  I  have  endeavored  to  re¬ 
place  it;  and  pieaceful  sleep  is  most  essential 
to  my  health.  I  lose  fifty  px)unds  a  night 
when  my  sleep  is  disturbed.” 

“That  is  hardly  of  interest  to  us,”  said 
Mrs.  Atwood. 

“Moth - ”  came  the  hint  of  an  ex¬ 

clamation  from  Miss  Winifred. 


“Ah,”  cried  Leonidas,  “your  daughter 
is  more  tender-hearted!  She,  I  am  sure,  will 
accept  my  offer!  I  shall  rest  in  p>eace!  The 
new  bath  shall  be  hers.  And  now,  ladies, 
good-night.  I  am  delighted  to  have  made 
your  acquaintance,  even  though  thus  un¬ 
ceremoniously.” 

He  rose  to  go.  Miss  Winifred  called  to 
the  maid.  There  was  no  response. 

“I  will  show  you  the  way,”  she  said  stiff¬ 
ly,  going  into  the  house  before  him.  At  the 
front  door  she  sp>oke.  “Do  not  dare  send 
us  another  bird-bath!”  she  flamed. 

Leonidas  towered  over  her.  He  looked 
down  into  her  eyes,  his  owti  smiling.  “Do 
I  look  like  a  man  who  w’ouldn’t  take  a 
dare?”  he  rumbled.  “Up)on  my  w’ord. 
Miss  Atw'ood,  I  believe  I  like  you!” 

Her  eyes  flashed,  she  drew  herself  up  and 
held  the  screen-door  opien.  The  enormous 
form  of  Leonidas  blocked  the  door  frame. 
“Good-night,”  he  said,  lifting  her  hand 
from  the  latch  and  holding  it  a  second  in 
his  own.  “Up)on  my  word,  I  believe  you 
like  me,  too!” 

As  she  drew  back,  startled  and  flushing 
and  haughty,  he  emitted  a  mighty  p)eal  of 
laughter  and  went  swinging  down  the  side¬ 
walk. 

The  next  day  he  was  not  on  the  links. 
He  reappjeared  the  day  following,  but  said 
nothing  to  explain  his  absence.  A  few  morn¬ 
ings  later  we  noticed,  to  our  surprise,  a  new 
bird-bath  behind  the  Atwood  house,  much 
like  the  old  one  in  size  and  shapje,  but  more 
beautifully  carved,  and  stained  as  only 
Italian  marble  stains  with  age.  It  must 
have  cost  a  pretty  p)enny.  As  it  had  not 
been  there  the  afternoon  before,  evidently 
somebody  had  mounted  it  during  the  night. 

“’Tw'as  the  fairies,”  said  Leonidas,  with 
a  rumble  of  laughter.  “I  wonder  if  Mr. 
Alexander  Atwood,  that  man  of  supjerior 
taste,  would  approve  of  their  choice?” 

He  strolled  over  from  the  seventh  green 
to  examine  the  new  bath,  and  we  follow’ed 
him. 

“Most  extraordinary!”  he  remarked  in  a 
loud  voice,  as  he  tested  its  firmness  with  his 
hand.  “I  wonder,  really,  how  it  got  here!” 

The  rest  of  us  grinned,  and  Peanut,  who 
is  a  Boy  Scout,  pxjinted  to  certain  cart 
tracks  on  the  grass.  “Looks  as  if  the  fairies 
had  a  team,”  he  said. 

But  Leonidas  was  looking  up  at  the  At¬ 
woods’  house.  My  eyes  followred  his.  The 
muslin  curtain  at  one  of  the  op>en  chamber 
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windows  dropped  back  as  if  a  hand  had 
been  holding  it. 

The  new  bird-bath  remained.  If  Leon¬ 
idas  had  exp)ected  the  Atwoods  to  go  out 
and  demolish  it  with  a  hammer,  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed.  But  doubtless  he  didn’t  exjiect 
'  them  to. 

However,  Leonidas  may  have  expected 
to  be  thanked.  A  week  went  by,  and  no 
thanks  were  forthcoming.  Neither  was 
there  ever  anybody  on  the  Atwood  veranda 
when  we  were  playing  the  seventh  hole.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  Lronidas  took  a  solitary 
stroll  one  morning,  having,  he  said,  gone 
stale  on  golf.  He  strolled  up  the  hill  and 
into  the  woods,  and  overtook  Miss  Atwood 
strolling  also. 

“Go^  morrow'!”  he  called  out,  down  a 
lane  of  hemlocks.  “Nymph  of  the  wood¬ 
land,  dryad  of  the  forest,  flee  not  so  fast  on 
fairy  feet,  but  wait  the  plodding  steps  of 
your  mortal  admirer!” 

As  Miss  Winifred  was  at  the  time  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  the  dignified  pace  of  an  Atwood, 
and  he  was  coming  on  with  his  sixty-horse¬ 
power  stride,  another  w’oman  might  have 
smiled.  But  not  Miss  Atwood.  She  froze 
into  stillness — and  silence.  He  drew  along¬ 
side,  lifting  his  hat,  and  smiled  down  into 
her  face. 

“I  saw  you  two  miles  away,  and  have 
nm  at  least  twenty-five  to  catch  you,”  he 
said. 

“  I  told  you  not  to  replace  that  bird-bath !” 
said  Miss  Winifred. 

Leonidas  waved  his  hand.  “The  fairies 
did  that,”  he  said.  “/  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  I  had  intended  replacing  it,  to  be 
sure;  but  my  courage  failed  when  it  came 
to  the  p>oint  of  matching  my  taste  against 
the  taste  of  Mr.  Alexander  Atwood!” 

“You  scarcely  need  add  insult  to  in¬ 
jury,”  said  Miss  Winifred,  biting  her  lip. 

“May  I  be  drawn,  quartered,  and  my 
ghost  comp>elled  to  sit  through  musical 
comedies  for  all  eternity,  if  I  intended 
any  insult!”  cried  Leonidas.  “But,  my 
dear  young  lady,  taste  didn’t  die  with 
your  grandfather.  Come,  now,  your  bird- 
bath  was  smashed  by  an  unfortunate  acci¬ 
dent.  You’d  had  it  many  years,  and  were 
fond  of  it,  of  course.  I’ve  done  my  best, 
though,  to  induce  the  fairies  to  get  you  an¬ 
other.  That  score’s  settled,  and  we  ought 
to  be  friends.  But,  no!  You  are  an  At¬ 
wood,  and  your  ancestors  have  been  At¬ 
woods  and  lived  in  Massachusetts  for  two 
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hundred  years,  while  I — I,  for  all  you  know, 
may  come  from  Spokane,  Washington,  and 
may  have  had  a  father  who  was  spontane¬ 
ously  generated  from  the  action  of  the  sun 
on  a  piece  of  Stilton  cheese.  Ergo,  I  have  no 
manners  and  no  taste.  Is  it  not  so?  ” 

It  was  quite  e^^dent  that  nobody  had 
ever  talked  to  Miss  Winifred  Atwood  in 
just  this  way.  Instead  of  finding  herself, 
as  usual,  in  dignified  command  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  she  was  embarrassed  and  sj)eechless. 

“You — you  exaggerate  so!”  she  finally 
said,  clumsily. 

“I  exaggerate?”  he  cried.  “W’hy,  I  am 
the  most  matter-of-fact  man  alive!  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  sitting  on  the  third 
rail  in  the  New  York  Central  tunnel  to  eat 
my  lunch,  as  of  exaggerating!” 

They  were  standing  in  the  cool  shadows 
of  the  hemlocks.  The  day  was  hot.  There 
was  a  mossy  bank  beside  them.  “Let  us 
sit  here,”  said  Leonidas. 

“I — I  must  walk  on  home,”  she  replied, 
stiffiy. 

•“But  you  were  going  away  from  home 
five  minutes  ago.  No,  we’ll  sit  here  and 
talk.  Come,  do.  Think  how  different  I  am 
from  the  men  you  know.  I  shall  broaden 
your  horizon  for  you.” 

For  the  first  time  the  flicker  of  a  smile 
crossed  Miss  Winifred’s  mouth.  “You  are 
different,”  she  answered. 

Leonidas  said  nothing.  But  he  put  a 
great  hand  under  her  ellxiw,  and  with  the 
gentleness  of  his  tremendous  strength  as¬ 
sisted  her  to  sit  on  the  cool,  yielding  moss 
and  hemlock  needles.  She  let  him  assist 
her,  which  was  something  of  a  miracle. 
Then  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet.  She  was 
flushed  and  inwardly  excited.  She  was  hav¬ 
ing  an  adventure  of  sex — something  so  for¬ 
eign  to  her  exf)erience  that  she  almost  trem¬ 
bled. 

Leonidas  sighed  luxuriously,  and  looked 
up  through  the  trees.  “Ab,”  he  cried, 
“you  have  this  the  year  through,  this  great 
peace  and  quiet  of  green!  But  you’ve  got 
to  stew  and  sweat  and  fight  in  to'wn,  you’ve 
got  to  ‘yammer  at  the  bars’  ten  months  in 
the  year,  really  to  appreciate  it,  really  to 
have  it  lap  over  your  soul  its  weaves  of 
p>eace,  like  the  surf  over  your  hot  body  on 
an  .August  noontide — your  naked,  hot  body, 
that  sWvers  and  then  relaxes  to  the  balm 
of  the  brine.” 

“You  live  in  New  York?”  asked  the 
woman,  in  a  low  voice. 
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“Live?  No!”  he  answered.  “I  swear 
in  New  York,  and  fight  and«bite  and  tear, 
and  champ  my  bit,  and  smoke  myself  to 
death,  and  drink  hogsheads  of  rum,  and  am 
bored  by  millions  of  vapid  plays,  and  talk 
endless  shop  with  money-grubbing  little 
rat-men  in  New  York — ^but  I  live  on  the 
golf-links  in  summer,  smashing  drivers, 
records,  and  bird-baths.” 

“What  is  your  business?” 

“  Maybe  it’s  selling  pork,  maybe  it’s  tu¬ 
ning  pianos,”  he  replied.  “What  does  it 
matter?  I  refuse  to  discuss  it  now.  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  sing.” 

And  suddenly  he  began  to  sing,  in  a  great, 
rich,  sweet  bass  voice,  that  plaintive  little 
song  of  MacDowell’s — “Through  the  woods 
at  eve  I  wandered.” 

There  was  a  long  silence  when  his  voice 
had  died  away.  The  woman  was  looking 
out  through  the  vista  of  the  trees. 

“It  is  a  lovely  song,”  she  said  at  length. 
“I  hear  music  so  seldom.” 

“Does  music  call  to  you?”  he  said,  his 
face  close  to  her  side.  “Does  it  say.  Get  up 
and  march!  Or,  Arise  and  dance!  Or  does 
it  murmur,  sometimes,  How  sweet  and  sad 
and  beautiful  this  old  world  is,  with  solemn 
sunsets  over  the  waters!  Or  does  it  creep 
into  your  heart  and  whisper.  What’s  wrong, 
poor  heart,  that  you  beat  cold  and  slow, 
cold  and  slow,  when  pulses  were  given  you 
to  leap,  and  life  was  made  for  love?  ” 

There  was  no  answer.  The  woman 
moved  a  little,  as  if  to  rise.  Then  she  settled 
back  again.  A  wood-thrush  called,  his 
clarion  notes  ringing  with  indescribable 
loveliness  through  the  silence.  The  man 
spoke  very  low,  the  soft  rumble  of  his  great 
voice  purring  round  her. 

“This  is  a  good  old  world,”  he  said,“with 
thrushes  in  the  leafy  woods  and  golf-links 
in  the  meadows,  and  me,  almost  bursting 
into  meter,  and  you.  Miss  Winifred  Atwood, 
daughter  of  a  hundred  earls  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  sitting  on  a  bank  of  moss  and  won¬ 
dering  why  you  allow  this  audacious  grizzly 
bear  of  a  stranger  to  talk  to  you  so.  Shall 
I  tell  you  why?” 

“Don’t!”  she  half  whis|>ered,  flushing. 

“Very  well,  I  will,”  said  he.  “It  is  be¬ 
cause  nobody  has  ever  made  love  to  you 
this  way  before,  because  nobody  before, 
you  p)oor,  starved,  haughty  lady,  has  ever 
caught  you  up  into  bird-song  and  summer 
noon,  till  the  big,  primitive  forces  stronger 
than  we  are  had  their  way  with  you.  And 


you  like  it.  You  are  afraid  of  it;  all  the  so¬ 
cial  inhibitions  of  your  life  are  pushing  you 
back  from  it.  But  you  like  it!  You  are 
trembling  for  it.  You  are  trembling,  you 
know!”' 

-“I — I  am  trembling  with  anger  at  you!” 
she  cried,  attempting  to  rise. 

He  put  up  a  great  hand  and  gathered 
hers  into  it.  She  sank  back  helplessly.  His 
hand  still  held  hers.  “You  are  trembling 
less  now,”  he  said.  Slowly  he  raised  her 
fingers  to  his  lips,  and  kiss^  them. 

She  lifted  her  other  hand  as  if  to  strike 
him,  but  their  eyes  met  and  clung  together, 
and  slowly  the  hand  descended  on  his  shoul¬ 
der,  and  with  a  sudden,  startled,  almost 
terrified  sob,  she  lifted  her  face  to  his,  and 
dumbly  looked  at  him. 

Still  his  eyes  held  hers.  He  seemed  to 
struggle.  Then,  very  gently,  he  took  her 
hand  from  his  shoulder. 

“No,”  he  said,  “if  I  should  kiss  you,  you 
would  w'ake  up  to-morrow  hating  me  for  a 
beast  who  had  betrayed  you  by  some  primi¬ 
tive  hypnotism,  and  you’d  hate  yourself, 
too.  That  kiss  would  be  to  you  the  memor)' 
of  a  nightmare.  It  would  haimt  you  like 
an  evil  dream.  Now  it  will  haunt  you,  too, 
and  it  will  make  you  unhappy,  too — but 
like  the  vision  of  an  imfulfil!^  desire.  The 
richness  of  our  lives  depends  on  just  such 
visions,  perhaps.  You  will  never  hate  me 
now.” 

The  girl  gave  a  short,  haughty,  Atwood 
laugh.  “You  speak  of  the — the  matter  as 
if  it  depended  solely  upon  you!”  she  said. 
Her  laugh  trailed  off  into  a  nervous  little 
gasp. 

“It  depends  upon  neither  of  us,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “A  mighty  hand  behind  us  is  push¬ 
ing  us  tow'ard  the  Great  Adventure.  Can 
you  not  feel  the  great,  powerful,  gentle 
fingers  on  your  spine?” 

TTie  woman’s  eyes  became  enigma,  as 
women’s  eyes  will.  It  is  one  of  their  battle 
weapons. 

“Why,  then,  should  I  hate  you?”  she 
said. 

“At  any  rate,  you’d  forget  me,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “Oh,  I  know  how’  you’ve  broken 
your  prison  bars  this  hour!  At  some  hour 
of  our  lives  we  all  do,  or  p>erish.  But  you’ll 
go  back  to  your  cage,  and  drink  tea  imder 
Grandfather  Alexander  Atwood’s  portrait, 
and  only  wonder  now  and  then,  when  some 
spindle-legged  aristocrat  is  telling  you  how- 
much  his  dog  likes  ice-cream,  whether  the 
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cage  isn’t  getting  a  tiny  bit  stuffy  again, 
and  maybe  make  a  fleeting  comparison  be¬ 
tween  his  hands  and  mine.  But  the  next 
moment  you’ll  poim  a  second  cup  of  tea — 
‘two  lump>s  and  a  dash  of  cream,  please’ — 
and  wonder  why  you  ever  let  any  man 
crush  your  hands  in  his — as  I  do  now!” 

She  yielded  her  hands.  Indeed,  she  was 
jxjwerless  to  do  otherwise. 

“What  is  it  you  w’ant?”  she  said. 

“I  want  you  to  come  live  with  me,  and 
be  my  love,  as  old  Kit  Marlowe  put  it.  I 
w'ant  you  to  come  willingly,  asking  no  ques¬ 
tions,  just  you  and  I,  woman  and  man,  wife 
and  husband,  and  Grandpa  Atwood  be 
damned!”  he  cried.  “Why  do  I  ask  this? 
Because  there’s  no  difference  in  men  or 
'women  to  me,  and  all  that  matters  is  the 
great  impulse  to  love  ’em  all  as  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  one  alone  out  of  the  billions  as 
your  true  soul  and  body’s  mate.  When  you 
meet  her,  you  shall  know  her  by  the  leaping 
of  your  pulse  and  the  sudden  magic  in  the 
thrush’s  song.  But  you’d  not  be  happy 
with  me  unless  you  knew  this  as  well  as  I  do. 
Nobody  but  God  Almighty  can  teach  it  to 
you,  and  He  teaches  by  letting  you  find  out 
for  yourself.  When  you  know  it,  send  for 
me  and  I  will  come.” 

The  woman  drew  away  her  hands.  “  You 
have  asked  me  to  marry  you,”  she  said, 
“the  second — no,  the  third  time  you  ever 
sp>oke  to  me.  I  do  not  even  know  who  you 
are — nothing  more  than  your  name.  You 
are  an  audacious  man.  If  I  were  free,  would 
I  arise  and  follow  you?  That  is  a  question 
I  do  not  have  to  answer,  isn’t  it?  Because, 
you  see,  I  am  not  free.” 

She  laughed  a  little  grimly. 

“You  talk  of  freedom  so  freely!”  she 
went  on.  “  You  capture  a  mood  in  ^e  sum¬ 
mer  wocxis,  and  then  suppo%  it’s  all  of  life! 
Why,  you  great,  burly,  baiss-voiced  satyr, 
I  don’t  believe  you  ever  did  have  a  mother, 
after  all !  If  you  did,  was  she  like  mine?  ” 

Leonidas  smiled.  “Not  exactly,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “  Maybe  her  arms  were  quite  red  to 
the  elbows.” 

“Who  are  you?”  the  woman  suddenly 
asked. 

He  shook  his  head.  “  No  white  swan  will 
come  to  carry  me  away  because  you  have 
asked,”  he  smiled  again.  “But  still  I  shall 
not  tell.  Whether  my  father  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinniti  or  the  Dub¬ 
lin  police  force  must  make  no  matter  to 
you.  I  knew  you  for  mine  a  thousand 


years  ago,  when  first  I  touched  your  hand 
at  your  front  door — nay,  earlier,  when  you 
gaz^  up>on  me  like  an  outraged  queen  and 
set  a  fire  of  resistance  to  you  burning  in  my 
veins.” 

“A  fire  of  resistance!  Yes!”  she  mur¬ 
mured. 

“So  when  you  know  that  I  am  yours, 
we’ll  laugh  to  scorn  the  angels  in  heaven, 
who  are  given  not  in  marriage,  but  twang 
Palestrina  all  day  long  upon  their  silly 
harps,  and  sleep  all  night  on  chilly  clouds.” 

He  raised  her  to  her  feet.  Her  face  was 
troubled,  her  color  high;  yet  she  let  him  lace 
his  great  fingers  through  hers  a  moment, 
as  they  stepp^  into  the  forest  lane.  Then 
she  drew  them  away,  and  they  walked  back 
in  silence. 

“You  are  to  come  no  farther,”  she  said 
at  the  end.  “You  are  not  to  see  me,  nor 
try  to  see  me  again,  unless  I  ask  it.  But  I 
shall  never  ask  it.  I  shall  probably  never 
learn.” 

“As  you  will,”  he  answered.  But  he 
smiled  down  upon  her,  a  great,  confident, 
adoring  snule. 

She  trembled  irresolutely  a  second.  Then 
suddenly  she  seized  his  hand,  pressed  it 
against  her  bosom,  and  fled  toward  the 
town. 

The  next  week  was  the  tournament.  The 
world  and  his  wife  were  on  the  course  or 
the  club-house  veranda  on  the  concluding 
day,  and  among  the  guests  was  Miss  Wini- 
freid  Atwood,  imexpectedly  gay  as  to  hat 
and  gown,  chatting  wdth  an  extraordinary 
amiability  'with  every  one.  Leonidas  was 
one  of  the  finalists.  A  drenching  shower 
came  up  during  the  afternoon  round,  and 
most  of  the  gallery  pelted  back  to  the  club¬ 
house.  But  the  players  kept  on.  The 
shower  passed,  and  with  the  return  of  the 
sxm  came  Leonidas,  proudly  followed  by 
the  diminutive  Peanut,  back  from  the  fif¬ 
teenth  green.  His  drenched  silk  shirt  (he 
never  played  in  a  coat)  was  plastered  to 
him,  and  the  tremendous  muscles  of  the 
man  stood  out  pink  and  magnificent  through 
the  wet  white  silk.  We  heard  his  roar  of 
laughter  from  afar. 

“He’s  won!”  cried  somebody. 

“Not  necessarily.  He’d  laugh  just  as 
hard  if  he’d  lost,”  somebody  else  rephed. 

But  he  had  won,  four  and  three,  and  the 
cup  was  his.  As  he  stood  on  the  veranda, 
the  crowd  about  him,  his  head  rising  above 
them  all,  he  cried  out:  “ By  the  Lord  Har- 


ly,  if  Joe  Rogers  hadn’t  lost  ninety-one 
strokes  in  the  swale  and  sixteen  balls  in  the 
river,  and  this  infernal  shower  hadn’t  half 
drowned  him,  because  he’s  got  such  a  pug 
nose,  he’d  have  trimmed  me  easily.”  And 
nobody  noticed  that  Miss  Atwood  was  still 
seated  in  a  comer  of  the  veranda,  looking 
at  him  with  a  strange  expression  of  pride 
—nobody  but  Leonidas.  He  saw  her. 

“Bill,”  he  roared,  “have  nineteen  gallons 
of  Scotch  whisky  for  me  inside,  and  seven¬ 
teen  dry  shirts.”  Then  he  reached  the 
woman’s  side  in  two  steps.  She  put  up  her 
hand. 

“I — I  am  glad  you  won,”  she  said. 

“I  shall  come  back  to  defend  the  cup 
next  year,”  he  replied,  in  a  voice  so  low  that 
it  could  not  be  overheard.  “  To  defend  the 
cup,  of  course.  Some  morning  when  you 
are  watching  the  birds  in  their  bath  you 
will  hear  a  'hoarse  bass  voice  bellowing 
‘Fore!’  up  the  seventh  fairway.  I — I — oh, 
woman,  God  bless  and  keep  you!” 

As  quickly  he  strode  away  into  the  club¬ 
house.  That  night  he  left  town,  and  the 
club  seemed  lonely — and  extraordinarily 
quiet! — without  him. 


fectiveness  of  the  person  who  would  help 
others  without  any  real  sympathy  for  them, 
or  understanding  of  their  needs.  But  by 
the  time  spring  had  come  there  w'as  not  a 
child  on  the  village  street  who  did  not  know 
and  greet  her;  she  had  seen  poverty  and 
suffering  and  heroism  in  lowly  places,  and 
taken  one  frail  and  pretty  girl  to  her  bosom 
and  heard  between  sobs  the  old,  and  trite, 
and  terrible  story. 

And  she  had  not  flinched.  The  girl  was 
now  the  maid  in  her  mother’s  house.  At¬ 
wood  had  met  Atwood  before  the  girl  was 
taken  in,  and  the  mother,  astounded,  over¬ 
thrown,  now  spent  her  days  counting  the 
silver,  or  dolefully  predicting  another  do¬ 
mestic  scandal.  But  Miss  Winifred  had 
grown  beautiful,  and  she  smiled  at  every 
one,  and  very  softly  sometimes  to  herself, 
and  trimmed  her  spring  hat  gaily,  and  rode 
beside  the  milkman  down  Main  Street  on 
her  w’ay  out  to  carry  picture-books  to  his 
sick  child — an  Atwood  riding  with  the  milk¬ 
man! 

Then  summer  came,  and  the  hotel  opened, 
and  the  motors  raced  through  the  town 
again,  and  the  green  links  were  once  more 


Winter  came,  and  with  it  a  change  in  the  -  gay  with  players.  Miss  Winifred  Atwood 


habits  of  Miss  Win¬ 
ifred  Atw’ood.  For¬ 
merly  she  was  only 
seen  walking  twice 
a  day  to  the  p>ost- 

office,  and,  at  rare  ' 

intervals,  at  a  tea 
ordinner  party  ^ 

given  by  some  one 
of  the  scant  half  X 

dozen  most  select  ■ 

families.  To  most 
of  the  village  she 

was  quite  unknown  ( 

except  by  sight. 

But  now  a  mysteri-  , 

ous  change  had 
been  wTought,  no 

less  wonderful  than  T 

the  change  which 
came  over  Paul  on 

his  way  to  Damas-  “he’s  coming  a  wi 
cus.  If  her  reve¬ 
lation  could  have  been  put  into  words,  they 
would  have  been  those  wnrds  from  Romans 
iii.  22:  “For  there  is  no  difference.” 

She  began  timidly,  by  asking  the  aston¬ 
ished  rector  what  she  could  do  to  help  him. 
She  had  at  first  all  the  embarrassed  inef¬ 


“HE’S  coming  a  week  from  SATURDAY. 


spent  her  spare 
•  hours,  which  were 

^  fewer  than  of  old, 

-on  the  rear  ye- 
.  randa,  or  tending  a 

■  tiny  bed  of  flowers 

around  the  bird- 
bath.  As  w'e  came 

■  up  the  course  to 

fKntfNpi  the  seventh  green, 

^  remembering  Leo’s 

j  disastrous  slice,  w’e 

■>»  '  would  instinctively 

.  bellow  “Fore! ’’and 
would  lift  her 

■  .  -  .  head  and  glance  at 

us.  But  always  she 
E  Y  ‘  stoopied  again  and 

1^^*^  went  on  with  her 

weeding.  One  day 
my  approach — a 
t  FROM  SATURDAY.”  fearfully  bad  One — 

lay  near  her,  and 
as  I  went  over  to  play  the  ball,  I  fancied  I 
saw  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Had  I  known  then  what  now  I  know,  I 
should  have  gone  quite  close  and  whispered, 
“He’s  coming  a  week  from  Saturday,”  and 
then  slipped  quickly  away. 


Miss  Winifred  Atwood’s  Bird-Bath 
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iSibe  FARMER 
S^TO-MORROW 

Jeremiah  opens  a  new  Set  g/'  Accounts  an3 
discovers  a  strange  'Balance  Sheet 

BY  FREDERICK  IRVING  ANDERSON 


Hr"  *  ARMERS  may  be  roughly  put 

Finto  three  classes:  Those  who 
farm,  those  who  operate  farms, 
m  — ■  and  those  who  read  farm  liter¬ 
ature.  The  real  farmer  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  the  most  numerous.  He  works 
mth  his  hands  on  his  own  farm. 

The  second  is  one  of  a  small  but  growing 
class.  He  spends  a  few  pleasant  months 
on  the  farm.  He  is  usually  an  absentee 


landlord  who,  having  made  \ 

money  in  the  city,  “retires”  to  - 

farming.  He  may  often  be  jli 
seen  among  his  landscape  gar-  t 
dens  in  white  flannels. 

The  third  lives  fretfully  in  the  ceaseless 
dty,  the  while  building  castles  “back  home 
on  the  farm” — though  he  is  often  city-bom 
or  dty-bred.  Usually  he  gets  no  nearer 
Nature  than  reading  the  “Farms  for  Sale” 
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advertisements  in  the  Sunday  papers  and 
alluring  articles  on  “How  to  Clean  up 
$10,000  a  Year  in  Fruit  or  Chickens.” 

Once  in  a  while  one  does  break  away  and 
start  for  the  open  country.  Such  a  one  is 
Jeremiah,  the  hero  of  this  story. 

What  follows  is  part  fiction  and  part 
fact.  Fiction,  because  Jeremiah  isn’t  any¬ 
body  in  particular,  but  in  general.  Fact, 
because  Jeremiah’s  problems  are  those  of  a 
considerable  number  of  city-tired  p>eople 
who  are  blithely  taking  up  the  fim  of  farm¬ 
ing,  only  to  find  that  it  has  become  a  busi¬ 
ness.  Through  Jeremiah’s  tribulations  and 
successes,  to  be  traced  in  two  articles  be¬ 
sides  this,  we  hope  to  reach  an  under¬ 
standing  of  certain  important  aspects  of 
the  “back  to  the  farm”  movement. 

Jeremiah  Hastings  was  thirty-five  and 
lived  in  a  flat.  He  worked  eight  hours, 
slept  nine,  and  divided  seven  between  car¬ 
pet  slippers  and  street-cars. 

Light,  air,  fuel,  and  water  were  fed  to  him 
through  tubes;  vacuum  and  gravity  were 
harnessed  for  his  light  housekeeping.  The 
municipality  of  which  he  was  a  member  in 
good  standing  disposed  of  his  waste-paper 
and  potato  peelings;  regulated  noise  and 
smell;  inspected  his  food;  guaranteed  him 
so  many  cubic  feet  of  atmosphere  to  sleep  in, 
a  minimum  bacterial  count  of  fifty  thousand 
to  the  cubic  centimeter  in  his  morning’s 
milk,  and  a  ladder  in  case  of  fire;  assumed 
the  supervision  of  the  eyes,  teeth,  and  in¬ 
tellect  of  his  children;  policed  him;  swept 
his  streets;  tabulated  him  at  birth,  mar¬ 
riage,  death,  and  at  the  polls;  fumigated 
him;  and  made  music  for  him  in  the  parks. 
He  bought  his  bread  by  the  pound,  pota¬ 
toes  by  the  quart,  eggs  by  the  ounce,  and 
milk  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  glass. 

All  that  was  left  for  Jeremiah  was  to 
work  eight  hours  a  day  and  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  janitor. 

And  a  paternal  automatism  extracted  its 
tithes  by  a  process  at  once  so  complex  and 
so  lulling  that  it  bordered  on  the  mystic. 
Every  time  he  expended  one  dollar  for 
food,  thirty-five  cents  of  it  was  edible  and 
sixty-five  cents  went  for  wrapping-paper  and 
string,  interstate  commerce,  and  demurrage. 

Jeremiah  was  a  consumer. 

But  Jeremiah  dreamed  of  the  days  of  his 
youth:  of  the  wood-pile,  the  evening  chores, 
the  frozen  pump,  apples  that  had  never 
known  a  feather  duster,  and  the  great 


shadowy  bam,  with  its  fragrant  haymow 
and  its  row  of  soft-eyed,  placid  cows.  Jere¬ 
miah  and  Mary — they  met  and  married  in 
a  boarding-house — took  the  subway  to  Van 
Cortlandt  Park  or  the  ferry  to  Staten  Island 
every  Simday  to  walk  on  the  grass.  The 
line  of  the  land  was  in  their  souls. 

A  few  years  after  they  married,  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  event  occurred  in  their  every¬ 
day  life.  A  remote,  an  almost  hypotheti¬ 
cal,  aunt  named  them  in  her  will.  This 
opened  a  door.  Jeremiah  resigned  his  high 
stool,  his  high-power  spectacles,  and  his 
green  shade;  and  a  through  Pullman  set 
him  and  Mary  down  on  a  willow-bank  in 
Iowa — ^where  Jeremiah  had  been  bom  and 
raised. 

But  somehow  things  didn’t  look  the 
same.  There  was  an  extra  wing  on  the 
house,  and  a  second  story  had  been  added; 
it  was  freshly  painted  and  shingled,  and 
wore  green  blinds.  There  was  a  red  barn 
with  white  battens,  housing  a  glistening 
binder  and  a  gang-plow’;  and  a  pair  of  ton 
horses  was  browsing  in  the  feed  lot.  There 
were  a  windmill  and  a  telephone,  and  hot 
and  cold  w’ater,  and  woven-wrire  fences;  and 
a  suspicious  odor  of  gasoline. 

“Here  is  the  loose  screw!”  thought  Jere¬ 
miah.  “The  farmer  is  making  too  much 
money.  There  are  too  many  consumers. 
The  farmer  has  got  hold  of  the  gate  receipts. 
I  am  glad  I  came.” 

“Well,  well!”  laughed  the  willow’-bank 
farmer  as  he  looked  Jerry  over.  “  I  remem¬ 
ber  you  as  a  little  shaver.  I  bought  this 
farm  from  your  father  at  ten  dollars  an 
acre.  I  tried  to  worm  out  of  the  deal,  but 
•he  held  me  to  it.” 

“I  was  bom  here,”  said  Jeremiah,  gazing 
sentimentally  at  the  willow-bank — it  did 
look  rather  hke  home,  after  all.  “I  should 
like  to  buy  the  farm  back  if  it  is  for  sale.” 

WHEN  HOGS  HAD  LONG  LEGS 

Yes,  this  was  the  very  quarter-section 
that  Jeremiah’s  grandfather  drew  out  of 
the  grab-bag,  back  in  the  ’forties,  when  the 
West  was  a  magic  carpet  with  a  rainbow  at 
one  end  when  one  had  to  hunt  over  five 
square  miles  in  this  neighborhood  to  find  a 
whole  person,  excluding  Indians.  Yes,  this 
was  the  very  spot  where  the  old  gentleman 
cultivated  hogs  with  long  legs  as  beasts  of 
burden  to  carry  hams  and  bacon  to  market. 
(Later,  when  the  railways  came,  they  bred 
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the  legs  down  to  nubbins,  for  delicatessen.) 
Yes,  this  was  the  very  spot  where  less  than 
thirty  years  ago  Jeremi^’s  father  had  fed 
his  com  to  the  stove  because  there  was  too 
much  com  and  too  many  hogs,  and  not 
enough  people  in  the  whole  world  to  eat  the 
hogs;  when  there  was  nobody  so  poor  as  the 
farmer. 

And  standing  before  him  now  was  the 
very  man  who  had  gone  down  in  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  family  as  having  been  hooked 
and  landed  by  the  second  generation  of 
Jeremiahs  at  ten  doUars  an  acre.  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  that  ten  dollars  an  acre  had  bathed 
the  declining  days  of  the  second  generation 
in  sunshine.  Now  here  was  the  third  gener¬ 
ation  looking  wistfully  at  the  fat  fields 
crowding  the  fence-jxets,  wondering  what 
had  become  of  the  swamp,  the  wood  lot, 
the  hog-wallow,  and  the  mud  road. 

“Ten  dollars  an  acre!”  Jeremiah  w’as 
musing  to  himself.  He  was  dreaming  of  a 
magic  carpet  with  a - 

And  the  willow-bank  farmer.  .  .  .  What 
was  he  dreaming  about?  He  was  dreaming 
about  Saskatchewan.  He  was  anxious  to 
scamper  across  the  map  with  his  three  sons, 
to  the  last  tee.  He  liked  the  looks  of  this 
sentimental  young  couple.  He  would  do  his 
best  to  arrange  matters  for  them. 

Not  on  the  basis  of  com  as  fuel,  however. 

He  was  dreaming  of  dollar  wheat,  sixty- 
cent  corn,  ten-cent  hogs. 

THE  MAGIC  CARPET  MYTH 

He  was  pondering  over  the  1910  census — 
correlating  a  few  of  the  facts  that  have 
caused  the  boundaries  of  the  public  do¬ 
main  to  bulge  since  Jeremiah  was  a  boy: 

The  Magic  Carpet  is  a  myth. 

There  isn’t  a  rainbow  at  one  end.  It  is  a 
desert  instead. 

Six  and  a  half  million  farmers,  employing 
as  labor  all  that  can  toddle  of  fifty-four  per 
cent,  of  the  ninety-two  million  population, 
have  taken  the  carpet’s  measure.  Seven 
hundred  thousand  who  arrived  too  late  have 
gone  to  Canada. 

There  are  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five 
million  acres  in  the  carpet — the  plant  of  the 
American  farmer. 

It  isn’t  all  wool.  Sixty-five  per  cent,  of 
it  is  shoddy. 

Population — ^hunger — has  increased  twen¬ 
ty-one  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

Cultivated  land — the  food  factory — has 


increased  only  four  per  cent.  Hence  the 
strong  odor  of  gasoline  in  the  Com  Belt 

The  individual  farm — hit  and  miss  among', 
the  six  and  a  half  millions — was  worth  • 
$5,470  in  April,  1910;  it  was  worth  only: 
$2,^5  in  1900. 

The  individual  acre — eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five  millions  of  them — was  worth 
$39.69,  as  against  $19.81  in  1900. 

That  means  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
wet  and  extra-dSry;  the  thirty-five  per  cent, 
that  is  actually  producing  food,  and  the 
sixty-five  per  cent,  that  has  been  filed  away 
on  the  back  shelf  for  future  reference. 

In  Iowa,  the  hit-and-miss  acre  was  as¬ 
sayed  at  $97  on  the  tax  records  two  years 
ago.  In  Illinois  ditto,  $108.16. 

In  Iowa,  the  hit-and-miss  farm— the 
kind  the  elder  Jeremiah  picked  out  of  the 
grab -bag  —  was  assayed  at  $15,007,444. 
Just  the  real  estate — no  extras. 

(And  that  w’as  two  years  ago — two  very 
rapid  years.) 

Yes,  the  willow-bank  farmer  w’ould  sell 
out.  Not  on  the  basis  of  tax  records,  of 
course.  That  would  be  stretching  a  point 
too  far.  He  didn’t  have  any  waste  land. 
All  of  his  land  nominally  in  farm  was  real 
farm.  It  was  mellow  prairie  loam,  the  mold 
of  centuries,  from  fifteen  to  one  hundred 
feet  deep.  It  was  rich,  and  ripe  for  skin¬ 
ning — one  hundred  acres  of  it. 

The  average  farmer  ought  to  consider  his 
plant  above  the  average.  But  the  willow- 
bank  farmer  would  figvu'e  himself  below.' 
He  would  even  throw  off  seven  dollars  and 
forty-four  cents  and  four  mills — and  call 
it  an  even  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre! 

Jeremiah  untied  his  fivery  horse  and  as¬ 
sisted  Mary  to  her  seat,  and  they  drove 
slowly  back  to  town,  leaving  the  willow- 
bank  farmer  tinkering  over  a  new  gasoline 
thrashing  outfit.  They  remembered  haxing 
read  somewhere  that  Dean  Liberty  H. 
Bailey  of  the  lamented  Coimtry  Life  Com¬ 
mission  had  said  that  the  back-to-the  land 
movement  was  an  economic  fallacy.  But 
they  remembered  this  only  for  the  moment. 
Exx)nomic  fallacies  have  to  do  with  masses, 
not  individuals.  If  the  willow-bank  farmer 
could  buy  automobiles  and  wear  green  shut¬ 
ters  on  hiis  house,  Jeremiah  and  Mary  could 
do  likewise  with  the  same  tools.  ^  they 
drove  back  to  the  farm  the  next  day. 

The  willow-bank  farmer  was  inclined  to 
be  generous.  He  accepted  a  jmyment  of 


JEREMIAH  DREAMED  OF  THE  DAYS  OF  HIS  YOUTH:  OF  THE  WOOD-PILE,  THE  EVENING 
CHORES,  THE  GREAT  SHADOWY  BARN,  WITH  ITS  FRAGRANT  HAYMOW,  AND  ITS  ROW  OF 
SOFT-EYED,  PLACID  COWS. 
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two  thousand  dollars  cash  (which  had  been 
earning  six  p)er  cent,  in  an  industrial  invest¬ 
ment)  ;  and  he  accepted  a  mortgage  of  thir¬ 
teen  thousand  dollars  at  six  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  Jeremiah  and  Mary  were 
to  pay  nine  dollars  an  acre  rent.  Land  is 
capital!  That  was  reasonable,  and  busi¬ 
nesslike.  Jeremiah  and  Mary  were' going 
into  the  business  of  m^ufacturing'fdod. 

And  the  farmer,  rather  than  put 'the  sen¬ 
timental  young  couple'  to  the  expense  of 
buying  machinery,  rented  them  his.  He  ^d 
not  know  much  about  such  transactions; 
but  Jeremiah,  having  been  a  bookkeeper  in 
his  r6’e  of  consumer,  kuew  all  about  it.  He 
suggested  ten  per  cent,  for  depreciation,  and 
six  per  cent,  interest.  A  farmer,  or  a  man¬ 
ufacturer,  replaces  his  machinery  every  ten 
years,  on  the  average;  and  this  seemed 
equitable.  No  industrial  concern  could  pay 
a  dividend,  and  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
postal  authorities,  without  debiting  a  like 
charge  to  equipment. 

WAGES  FOR  JtARY 

So  much  for  his  plant  and  equipment. 
Now  for  the  item  of  labor. 

Jeremiah  didn’t  have  any  sons  of  his  own. 
He  couldn’t  pay  his  labor  in  board  and 
clothing  and  salt.  He  had  to  hire  labor. 
Twenty  cents  an  hour  for  human  labor; 
and  ten  cents  an  hour  for  horses — including 
care  and  keep. 

And  he  concluded  that  if  hired  labor  was 
worth  twenty  cents  an  hour,  his  own  labor 
was  worth  twenty  cents  an  hour. 

.\nd  he  concluded  that  if  a  scrubw’oman 
was  worth  five  cents  an  hour,  Mary  was 
worth  five  cents  an  hour.  Mary  cook^  and 
washed  and  ironed  and  sewed  and  darned 
and  swept  and  dusted  and  made  the  beds 
and  looked  after  the  chickens  and  nursed 
the  garden  and  churned  butter  and  set  the 
milk.  She  was  labor. 

He  concluded,  furthermore,  that  there 
were  profits — or  recompense,  at  least — due 
to  himself  as  the  superintendent  who  man¬ 
aged  and  risked  so  much  capital. 

In  addition,  there  were  the  taxes  and  in¬ 
surance — say  three  per  cent,  on  a  three- 
fifths  valuation. 

Jeremiah,  you  see,  was  entering  the  busi- 
fiess  of  farming.  He  was  a  bookkeeper  and 
he  knew  all  al»ut  costs  of  production. 

Jeremiah  is  the  new  pioneer.  Cheap  land, 
free  land,  is  gone.  When  there  is  no  more 


land  to  give  away,  land  becomes  capital, 
exacts  rent.  No  matter  whether  the  price 
is  too  high  or  too  low,  it  is  fixed  by  culture 
and  sentiment  and  'speculation;  by  three 
generations  of  homesteading,  and  by  a 
population  that  has  increas^  fourfold  in 
seventy  years. 

.\re  Jeremiah’s  fixed  charges,  his  cost  of 
production, '  too*  high?  Ask*  yourself,  Mr. 
Farmer,  you  of  the.  Middle  West,  of  the 
Rain  Belt,  you  who,  are  producing  the  sur¬ 
plus  for  hungry  mouths.  You  say  that  your 
land — which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  door- 
yard  of  the  Grain  Pit  and  the  Stock  Yards 
— is  worth  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  an  acre.  You  say  that  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  land,  land  in  the  next  coimty,  in  the 
next  state,  is  worth  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  Raw'  land  three  hundred 
miles  w’est  of  Kansas  City  has  been  selling 
for  one  hundred  dollars  during  the  past  two 
years.  If  your  acre  does  not  exact  the  same 
rent  as  Jeremiah’s,  then  the  proc^  of  dis¬ 
tribution  makes  up  the  difference. 

What  does  your  labor  cost  you?  How- 
much  does  it  cost  you  to  grow  an  acre  of 
com?  You  don’t  know!  Hired  labor,  jiaid 
for  by  the  hour,  day,  week,  or  month,  was 
beyond  the  e.xperience  of  fifty-two  per  cent, 
of  the  Iowa  farmers  canvassed  by  the  1910 
census.  Forty-eight  per  cent,  of  them  re¬ 
ported  expenditures  for  labor  at  one  time  or 
another.  They  knew  how  much  hired  labor 
cost  them.  But  how  much  their  own  labor 
cost,  how  much  it  was  worth,  they  did  not 
know.  And  the  Census  Bureau  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  inquire. 

Three  ye^  ago  experts  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  picked  out  five  thou¬ 
sand  wide-awake  farmers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  asked  them  to  cooperate  with  the 
department  in  running  dowm  the  question 
of  labor.  How  much  did  it  cost  them,  in 
time  or  wages,  to  grow-  an  acre  of  com, 
labor  to  be  charged  at  prevailing  rates? 

In  New  England  an  acre  of  com  cost 
$16.82,  not  counting  “rent;”  in  the  South 
Atla*ntic  states,  $11.29;  in  the  Middle  West, 
from  $9.10  to  ^.82. 

The  willow-bank  farmer  kindly  advised 
Jeremiah  as  to  crop>s.  Had  he  not  been 
farming  these  acres  for  more  than  a  score  of 
years?  Jeremiah  took  his  advice.  Thus 
custom  and  habit  determine  crop>s. 

He  sowed  his  seed  and  prayed  for  rain. 
The  rest  was  up  to  the  Weather  Man. 
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Jupiter  Pluvius,  the  arch-manufacturer  of 
aridity  and  humidity,  is  the  court  of  last 
resort.  If  the  heavens  are  propitious,  fat 
crops;  if  the  heavens  turn  a  cold,  sour  face 
to  the  land,  lean  crops.  Simshine  and  rain, 
fair  and  foul  weather,  text-books  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding,  have  been  the  sole 
factor  affecting  the  yield  of  our  acres  since 
the  American  farmer  was  in  his  swaddling- 
clothes.  Weather 
i  s  the  pressure 
gauge;  it  deter¬ 
mines  the  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute, 
so  to  speak,  of 
this  big  machine. 

If  our  acres  are 
not  producing 
enough  food,  put 
more  acres  under 
cultivation. 

We  are  produ¬ 
cing  three  times  as 
much  corn  to-day 
aswedid fifty  years 
ago,  not  because  we 
have  increased  the  efficiency  of  our  plant, 
but  merely  because  we  are  plowing  three  times 
as  many  acres. 

Several  years  ago  two  weather-wise  ex¬ 
perts  (J.  Warren  Smith,  Section  Director 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington,  and 
Professor  W.  D.  Gibbs,  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  State  College)  constructed  two  charts 
to  show  the  relation  between  crops  and 
weather.  One  chart  was  to  illustrate  .the 
rainfall  in  inches;  the  other  to  illustrate  the 
yield  per  acre,  bushels  of  com,  in  the  corn- 
growing  states.  They  fitted  the  two  charts, 
together.  Even  the  two  experts  were  not 
prepared  for  the  striking  result  shown  in 
the  cut  on  this  page.  The  tw’o  charts 
fitted  each  other  like  a  dovetail  joint ! 
Every  variation  in  rainfall  was  accom- 
pani^  by  a  corresponding  variation  in 
bushels  of  com. 

In  as  recent  a  period  of  enlightenment 
as  iQoi  there  was  a  famine  in  com.  Solely 
for  the  reason  that  Jupiter  Pluvius  loafed 
on  his  job.  He  had  b^n  exp>ected  to  pro¬ 
duce  eleven  inches  of  rain  that  summer, 
and  he  actually  furnished  only  a  scant  six 
inches.  Don’t  blame  the  farmer.  Blame 
the  Weather  Man. 

Take  another  instance:  During  the  dec¬ 
ade  1867-1876,  the  best  yield  of  com  in 
Nebraska  was  42.2  bushels  to  the  acre — in 


1869;  and  the  poorest  yield  was  10  bushels 
to  the  acre — in  1874.  The  ten-year  aver¬ 
age  was  32.5.  Somewhere  between  high  and 
low  a  whole  season’s  product  was  lost. 
Was  it  the  farmer’s  fault  that  he  received 
one  bushel  of  com  one  year  for  the  same 
amoxmt  of  labor  that  paid  him  four  bushels 
another  year? 

Human  ingenuity  has  constmcted  intri¬ 
cate  machinery  to 
crop  ten  acres 
with  the  ease  o  f 
one.  Machinery 
expands  acreage. 
It  does  not  in¬ 
crease  productiv¬ 
ity.  The  only 
additional  labor 
and  skill  Jere¬ 
miah  exp)ends  to¬ 
day  over  what  his 
grandfather  ex¬ 
pended,  is  in 
fighting  weeds, 
insects,  and 
fungous  ^seases. 
These  three  scourges  of  elementary  ag¬ 
riculture  were  driven  from  their  happy 
hunting-grounds  by  the  plow;  and  ^ey 
have  turned  on  their  despwiler,  subdi¬ 
vided  their  sp)ecies  into  highly  spjecialized 
organizations,  and  are  thriving  on  civilized 
fare. 

So  Jeremiah  is  farming  at  the  same  rate 
to-day  that  he  was  fifty  years  ago — one 
hundred  years  ago.  In  fact,  he  is  farming 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  sixteenth-centiuy 
yokel  w'ho  plowed  with  a  crooked  stick  in¬ 
stead  of  a  gasoline  tractor.  This  is  amply 
proved  by  many  records.  The  burghers  of 
Schmatzfeld,  Germany,  produced  an  aver¬ 
age  of  12.5  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  in 
the  p>eriod  from  1552  to  1557.  Minnesota, 
a  state  which  grows  more  wheat  than  the 
entire  coimtry  east  of  the  Alleghanies  and 
south  of  the  Ohio  River,  has  averaged  12.4 
bushels  for  fifty  years. 

The  Weather  Man  has  been  dodging 
jokes  patiently  for  more  than  forty  years, 
amassing  enough  evidence  to  take  the  re- 
spK)nsibility.  He  has  foimd  that  sunshine 
and  rain  vary  not  only  from  year  to  year, 
but  from  decade  to  decade;  that  weather 
travels  in  great  cycles.  Apparently  we  have 
passed  through  one  complete  cycle. 

A  few  years  after  the  Civil  War,  the  jield 
of  our  acres  began  to  decline.  The  land 
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wasn’t  “exhausted.”  Most  of  it  was  new 
land  that  had  never  knowTi  the  plow.  And 
the  slump  w'as  characteristic  of  all  sections, 
from  seaboard  to  seaboard.  Then,  in  the 
middle  ’eighties,  the  line  began  to  recover 
itself.  (It  is  worth  while  noting  in  passing 
that  it  was  during  the  decade  of  lowest 
yields  that  the  country  passed  through  its 
most  critical  economic  period,  a  period  of 
vast  overproduction  of  foodstuffs.  That 
was  the  period  of  too  much  land  for  the  given 
rate  of  sf>eed,  the  sunshine-and-rain  rate  of 
speed.)  The  line  ascends  slowly  for  another 
ten  years.  In  another  twenty  it  has  recovered 
itself,  and  Jeremiah  is  getting  as  much  out 
of  an  acre  in  bushels  as  his  Civil  War  com¬ 
petitor  did.  It  is  still  on  the  upward  wave. 

JEREMIAH,  BANKRUPT! 

And  so  Jeremiah  plants  his  com  and 
prays  for  rain.  If  he  follows  the  methods 
of  his  neighbors,  he  will  plant  five  acres  out 
of  every  fourteen  in  com,  and  two  in  oats, 
and  two  in  hay  to  feed  the  horses  that  culti¬ 
vate  the  com.  Thus  nine  out  of  fourteen 
acres  go  for  com,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Jeremiah  has  a  good  year,  an  average 
year.  Sunshine  and  rain  are  kind  to  him. 
Bugs  and  blight  are  kept  at  a  respectful 
distance.  His  com  is  worth  fourteen  dollars 
an  acre. 

The  average,  in  his  neighborhood,  has 
been  $11.54  since  the  time  when  the  first 
cultivated  hog  was  dressed  for  market. 
Five  staple  crops  in  his  neighborhood  aver¬ 
age  less  than  fourteen  dollars.  The  ten 
staple  crops  of  the  United  States  that  ac¬ 
count  for  ninety-five  p>er  cent,  of  the  three 
hundred  and  ten  million  acres  which  the 
farmer  actually  plows  (wheat,  com,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  tobacco, 
hay,  and  cotton)  have  varied  from  $16.42 
in  1909  (when  the  cost  of  li\'ing  became 
academic)  to  $7.94  in  1896.  The  average 
acreage  return  has  been  $12.04  .since  the 
dawTi  of  statistics,  forty-five  years  ago.  That 
means  the  cultivated  acre,  not  the  semb  one. 

So  you  see  Jeremiah  is  rather  successful, 
in  spite  of  his  years  as  a  consumer. 

Jeremiah  of>ens  his  books  and  strikes  a 
balance — in  r^  ink! 

He  looks  once,  he  looks  t'^dee,  he  dashes 
across  the  pasture  lot  to  Neighbor  Jones, 
who  is  polisMng  off  a  new  automobile  in  the 
simshine.  Jeremiah  explodes  with  the  dire¬ 
ful  tidings. 


He  is  bankrupt!  Farmer  Jones  is  bank¬ 
rupt!  Everybody  is  bankrupt!  They  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  conservator,  or  at 
least  a  receiver.  And  Farmer  Jones — who 
has  been  there  a  long  time — looks  at  Jere¬ 
miah,  once,  twice,  and  then  says  honkt 
honk!  with  his  new  horn. 

But  there  it  is  in  black  and  white.  Look 
back  a  few  paragraphs  and  figure  it  out  for 
yourself,  in  rent,  labor,  and  taxes.  Never 
mind  the  salary  for  the  superintendent  who 
was  to  risk  and  manage  so  much  capital. 
Cut  out  the  five  cents  an  hour  that  was  to 
go  to  Mary.  In  bare  time  it  has  cost  Jere¬ 
miah  from  seven  to  nine  dollars  an  acre  to 
sow,  cultivate,  harvest,  and  haul  his  com. 
Add  the  item  of  interest.  Then  bring  on  the 
tax  biUs.  Jeremiah  sells  his  com  at  the 
market,  the  price  of  hunger,  the  price  with 
which  his  neighbors  buy  automobiles.  And 
for  every  acre  of  food  he  has  manufactured, 
he  stands  an  actual  loss. 

If  he  doesn’t  pay  rent — that  is,  interest 
on  capital — the  sheriff  will  get  him.  If  he 
doesn’t  pay  his  labor,  his  men  will  garnishee 
him.  If  he  doesn’t  pay  his  taxes,  he  will  be 
advertised.  The  only  privilege  land  has  giv¬ 
en  him  is  to  expend  his  labor.  The  only 
privilege  labor  has  given  him  Ls  to  tap  his 
bank  account. 

“And  you  are  in  the  same  boat  that  I 
am!”  cri^  Jeremiah  to  Farmer  Jones. 

“Wait  a  minute,”  says  Neighbor  Jones. 
“Why  should  I  pay  interest — or  rent,  as 
you  call  it — on  my  land?  It  didn’t  cost  me 
one.  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  I 
inherited  it  from  my  father.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  caught  him  when  he  wasn’t  looking 
and  made  him  a  present  of  it.  And  what 
have  wages  got  to  do  with  me?  ”  asks  Farm¬ 
er  Jones.  “I  have  two  sons  and  a  daughter 
and  wife.  I  pay  them  their  salt.  And  we 
have  just  bought  a  new  six-cylinder  sixty.” 

“Isn’t  your  own  time  worth  anything?” 
asked  Jeremiah. 

“It’s  my  own  time,  isn’t  it?”  demanded 
Farmer  Jones.  “I  can  do  what  I  please 
with  it.” 

“If  you  sold  your  land  and  invested  the 
cash  in  a  factory  to  make  biscuits  or  but¬ 
tons  or  gunpKJwder,  instead  of  keeping  it 
invested  in  land  to  grow  com,  would  you 
expect  it  to  return  you  anything?  Or  would 
you  consider  that  it  merely  provided  you 
wth  a  job  that  you  could  pass  aroimd 
among  all  the  members  of  your  family?  ” 

“I  would  expect  it  to  return  me  some- 
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thing,  of  course,”  admitted  Farmer  Jones. 

“Say  you  invested  it  in  industiial  stock,” 
suggested  Jeremiah.  “You  would  not  have 
to  turn  a  hand  for  that  six  per  cent.,  would 
you?  You  and  your  family  could  ride 
around  in  your  six-cylinder  sixty  all  day, 
and  you  wouldn’t  have  to  bother  about  get¬ 
ting  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  to 
feed  the  horses  and  start  for  the  field.  Your 
capital  would  work  for  you.  And,  Mr. 
Jones,”  went  on  the  bankrupt,  “if  you  had 
inherited  a  soap  factory  instead  of  a  farm 
from  your  father,  that  soap  factory  would 
have  to  earn  interest  on  its  capital,  and  pay 
fixed  charges,  to  stay  in  business,  wouldn’t 
it?  Or  would  you  r\m  it  as  a  charitable  insti¬ 
tution  and  forget  to  figure  on  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction?  How  long  do  you  think  your 
laborers  would  work  for  you  if  you  paid 
them  salt  and  garden  truck  and  a  fresh 
chicken  on  Svmday?  And  how  did  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  sell  your  com  at  forty  cents  a  bushel, 
Mr.  Jones?” 

“That’s  the  market  price,”  explained  Mr. 
Jones. 

“Exactly!  That’s  what  fAey  offered  you. 
If  you  were  making  soap  instead  of  com, 
do  you  think  you  would  sell  your  soap  for 
what  they  offered  you?  Or  do  you  think 
you  would  sell  it  for  what  it  cost  to  manu¬ 
facture,  plus  a  fair  interest  on  the  capital 
involved?” 

DEBTS  THAT  LIVE  AT  HOME 

But  Farmer  Jones  isn’t  bothering  about 
abstruse  problems.  He  isn’t  bothering 
about  the  cost  of  production.  He  is  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger. 
The  debits  don’t  affect  him.  If  it  really 
is  true  that  he  has  to  pay  rent  and  wages, 
then  his  liabilities  are  in  the  hands  of  pre¬ 
ferred  creditors,  himself  and  his  wife,  and 
their  sons  and  daughters.  What  is  a  small 
matter  of  insolvency,  if  one  can  keep  it  in 
the  family  circle?  If  Farmer  Jones  is  broke 
because  he  owes  himself  money,  you  will 
have  to  show  him. 

“But  how  about  me!”  cried  Jeremiah. 
“I  think  I  see  the  sheriff  coming  down  the 
road  now.” 

It  wasn’t  the  sheriff.  It  was  only  the 
willow-bank  farmer  coming  back  from  Can¬ 
ada  and  anxious  to  do  business  at  the  old 
stand.  He  was  willing  to  wipe  the  slate 
clean,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  place  like  home,  after  all.  When  he 


heard  Jeremiah’s  story,  the  willow-bank 
farmer  had  the  same  notions  as  Farmer 
Jones;  but  he  assumed  a  little  more  sympa¬ 
thy  for  Jeremiah. 

“  Why  don’t  you  go  on  farther  west,  where 
you  can  get  land  for  fifty  or  one  hundred 
dollars  an  acre?”  he  asked. 

“What  good  would  that  do  me?”  asked 
Jeremiah.  “What  I  would  save  in  interest 
on  capital,  I  would  lose  in  freight  getting  my 
com  to  market.  It  would  be  all  the  same 
in  the  long  nm.” 

SHALL  JEREMIAH  SPEED  UP? 

And  he  was  right.  Com  in  Kansas  is 
worth  about  three  dollars  an  acre  less  than 
com  in  Iowa. 

Something  is  wrong. 

You  wdll  probably  rise  to  remark  at  this 
point  that  the  remedy  is  obvious.  Let 
Jeremiah  put  on  more  steam.  He  is  nm- 
ning  his  plant  at  one-third  pressure,  you 
say.  The  American  farmer  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  community!  The  dull  oaf  is  growing 
only  twenty-seven  bushels  of  com  to  the 
acre.  Last  year — swat  the  Weather  Man! 
— he  grew  only  twenty-four  bushels.  Why, 
in  1910,  a  school-boy,  Jerry  Moore,  har¬ 
vest^  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  and 
two-thirds  bushels  of  com  on  a  measured 
acre !  That  shows  what  could  be  done  if  the 
American  farmer  would  increase  his  speed. 

Let  us  apply  this  remedy  to  Jeremiah 
as  an  individual.  In  the  first  place,  it 
cost  little  Jerry  Moore  something  like  one 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  in  capital  and 
labor  to  win  his  medal  in  the  Boys’  Com 
Growing  Contest.  That  contest  was  a 
brilliant  example  of  how  to  farm  wdth  capi¬ 
tal.  Jeremiah  doesn’t  want  to  be  told  how 
to  farm  with  capital.  He  wants  to  know  how 
to  farm  without  capital.  He  hasn’t  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  dollars,  nor  half  of  it,  nor 
yet  a  quarter  of  it,  to  expend  on  a  single 
acre.  The  world  isn’t  hungry  enough  yet 
to  finance  him.  Little  Belgium  is,  with  its 
six  hundred  and  fifty  souls  to  the  square 
mile;  but  not  the  United  States,  with  only 
thirty-one  souls  to  the  square  mile. 

Now  apply  the  remedy  to  Jeremiah  as  a 
mass,  to  the  great  American  farmer.  How 
would  it  work  out?  Take  Iowa  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  She  is  a  good  example  because  she 
grows  thirty  times  as  much  com  as  the  en¬ 
tire  western  half  of  the  country. 

In  her  bumper  year  (1910)  she  grew  three 
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hundred  and  forty  million  bushels.  The 
price  fell  to  thirty-eight  cents. 

The  next  year  she  grew  two  hundred  and 
seventy  million.  The  price  rose  to  fifty-five 
cents. 

If  she  grew  five  hundred  million — and  she 
could  without  half  trying — the  price  would 
go  to  twenty  cents,  on  the  same  basis  of 
calculating. 

A  college  professor  explained  this  to  a 
New  York  audience  recently,  as  a  simple 
means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  living.  The 
audience  applaud^  twenty-cent  com  to  the 
echo.  See  how  it  works  out  for  Iowa — the 
Jeremiahs: 

Fifty-five-cent  com  paid  the  farmers 
$148,000,000. 

Thirty-eight-cent  com  paid  them  $129,- 
000,000. 

Twenty-cent  com  would  pay  them  $100,- 
000,000! 

And,  besides,  the  freight  on  twenty-cent 
com  is  the  same  as  the  freight  on  dollar  com. 
No,  the  so-called  intelligent  culture  is  no 
more  use  to  Jeremiah  than  his  boot-straps 
would  be  to  pull  him  out  of  the  mire.  You 
might  as  well  double  the  lines  of  railroads 
and  cut  the  rates  in  two,  says  H.  W.  Col- 
lingwood,  the  farm  editor  and  publicist, 
in  commenting  on  these  intensive  propa¬ 
gandists.  Until  the  world  is  himgry  enough 
to  finance  Jeremiah;  or  imtil  the  middle¬ 
men  give  him  more  than  thirty-five  cents 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  text-bwk  farming 
will  remain  a  dogma  and  nothing  more. 

TOO  MANY  POTATOES 

A  thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand,  farm¬ 
ers  may  dabble  in  it,  providing  they  have 
enough  capital  to  begin  on — because  this 
efficiency  engineering  costs  money;  but 
they  must  be  very  careful  or  they  will  upset 
the  balance.  The  margin  is  slight.  Two 
years  ago  potato  growers  in  Maine  became 
so  efficient,  so  intelligent,  that  they  were 
forced  to  sell  out  at  eleven  cents  a  bushel. 

“If  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
were  to  produce  as  much,  acre  for  acre,  to¬ 
day,  as  the  farmers  of  Belgium,”  said  Pro¬ 
fessor  Milton  Whitney  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils,  recently,  “the  world  would  face  the 
greatest  panic  in  its  history.” 

Then  what  is  wrong  with  Jeremiah? 

Is  the  price  of  land  too  high? 


Is  the  price  of  food  too  low? 

The  trouble  with  Jeremiah  is  that  he 
is  ahead  of  his  times.  He  came  too  late 
for  the  old  order  of  things.  He  is  too  early 
for  the  new  order. 

Jeremiah  tried  to  compete  free-handed, 
on  improved  acres,  with  a  subsidized  indus¬ 
try — with  an  industry  that  has  grown  up  to 
a  capitalization  of  fifty  billion  dollars,  and 
hasn’t  found  its  feet  yet. 

Seventy  per  cent,  of  his  six  and  a  half 
million  comjjetitors  can  afford  to  ignore 
land  as  representing  capital.  They  got  it 
for  nothing,  or  for  a  song.  Till  to-day— 
or  let  us  say  yesterday — a  charitable  old 
gentleman  in  chin  whiskers  and  a  red-white- 
and-blue  waistcoat,  has  been  lying  awake 
nights  devising  new’  schemes  for  giving 
away  quarter-sections.  Now  farm  land  is 
all  gone,  except  for  the  small  matter  of,  say, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  million  acres  of 
scenery  that  nobody  would  take  as  a  gift. 
It  was  all  gone  ten  years  ago,  except  for  a 
core,  a  scant  four  jjer  cent.  The  late-comers 
lined  up  and  drew  lots  for  this  four  per  cent. 
Our  farm  land  has  been  employed  till  to¬ 
day — or  yesterday — not  as  capital,  but  as 
a  means  of  labor.  And  as  labor  it  has  paid 
big  wages.  It  didn’t  have  to  pay  interest 
on  capital  until  there  was  no  more  of  it  to 
be  had  for  the  asking. 

Meantime,  “unearned  increment”  has 
suddenly  app>eared  on  the  horizon.  Rail¬ 
roads,  cities,  the  increasing  hunger  of  the 
world,  and  the  demands  of  those  who  drew 
blanks  in  the  lottery,  have  increased  the 
appraised  price  of  land  as  capital  1 17  per 
cent,  in  the  past  ten  years. 

With  capital  comes  interest,  rent.  Jere¬ 
miah  is  the  pioneer  of  the  business  of  farm¬ 
ing,  the  establishment  of  agriculture  on  its 
permanent  basis.  He  can’t  compete  wdth 
the  old  order  yet. 

Then  the  price  of  land  is  too  high! 

Possibly.  But  if  you  sp>eak  softly,  no  one 
will  suspect  it — except  the  Jeremiahs — be¬ 
cause  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  farms  are 
still  being  worked  as  a  means  of  labor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  moon.  You  can’t  persuade 
this  seventy  per  cent,  that  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  means  anything  to  them,  when  they 
happen  to  be  both  delinquent  debtor  and 
amiable  creditor  rolled  into  one. 

But  wait  another  decade.  They  are  be- 
giiming  to  file  past  fast. 


In  the  September  number  Mr.  Anderson  will  discuss  Jeremiah’s  opportunities  on  Reclaimed  Land. 


Our  House  in  Order 

bjMF-ABBOTT 


Crm^  ERIODICALLY,  in  this  republic,  we  have  a  dramatic  political  upheaval— an 
Mm  J  upheaval  accompanied  by  charges  and  counter-charges,  resulting  in  the 
Iri disclosure  of  graft.  The  people  for  whose  enlightenment  these  disclosures 
are  made  look  at  them,  gasp,  and  look  away.  “We  are  not  really  as  bad 
as  all  that,”  they  say. 

This  habit  of  blinking  the  truth  might  almost  be  described  as  a  national  habit. 

There  is  another  habit — almost  another  national  habit — the  habit  of  knowing  the 
truth,  and  of  doing  nothing  about  it;  the  habit  of  believing  that  somehow,  sometime, 
by  some  means  unknown,  we  shall  become  a  nation  purged  of  graft;  in  short,  that 
some  fine  morning  we  shall  wake  up  and  see  that  our  house  is  really  in  order. 

Why,  as  a  nation,  are  we  so  much  more  interested  in  housecleaning  than  we  are  in 
housekeeping?  Why  would  we  so  much  rather  investigate  graft  than  prevent  graft? 
^at  do  we,  as  a  nation,  do  about  graft  ?  Let  us  see ! 

We  first  develop  the  cast  of  mind  which  believes  that  mismanagement  of  public 
utilities  is  inevitable  because  desirable.  We  honor  those  who  find  it  desirable  by  making 
them  our  “first  citizens.”  We  then  give  to  this  mismanagement  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name.  After  a  time  we  grow  uneasy  about  this  thing  which  is  both  inevitable 
and  desirable.  So  we  begin  the  habit  of  investigating  it. 

We  appoint  congressional  and  other  committees  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  results  of  graft.  We  punish  some  one  of  the  bad,  wicked  “  grafters.” 

We  have  never  as  a  nation  systematically,  conscientiously,  intelligently  sought 
the  cause  of  the  graft  itself.  For  that  is  too  simple.  We  might  find  it. 

We  enjoy  investigating  the  Beef  Trust.  We  enjoy  investigating  Standard  Oil. 
The  tariff  is  a  never-ending  source  of  delight  for  our  Congresses.  And  how  we  have 
investigated  Alaska !  It  was  in  1867  that  we  purchased  the  territory  from  Russia  for 
$7,250, WX).  The  same  year  we  appointed  a  congressional  committee  to  “  investigate  ” 
what  became  of  the  $2,250,000  which  Russia  did  not  get. 

In  1868,  1869,  1870,  1875,  1880,  1882,  1884,  1885,  1886,  1888,  1889,  1890,  1891,  1892, 
1896,  1897,  1898,  1899,  1900,  1901, 1902, 1903,  1905, 1906, 1907, 1908,  1909,  1910,  and  1911, 
we  appointed  congressional  committees  to  “investigate”  Alaska. 

We  have  “  investigated  ”  the  purchase  mon^,  the  health  of  the  Alaskan  Indians, 
the  education  of  the  vouth,  railways,  customs,  fishing  grounds,  land  claims,  the  seal 
herd,  the  foliage,  and  the  climate;  and  then  we  have  begun  right  over  again  and 
“investigated”  the  resources,  physical,  mineral,  animal,  commercial,  vegetable,  and 
industrial.  And  there  the  matter  has  rested. 

It  was  in  1885  that,  for  purposes  of  summer  vacation,  the  congressman  discovered 
Alaska.  (The  same  congressman  is  fond  of  investigating  Panama  in  the  winter.) 
With  the  unfailing  regularity  of  a  flock  of  wild  swans,  has  the  flying  wedge  of  the 
congressional  committee  gone  north  in  the  summer,  headed  by  its  chairman. 

It  is  rumored  that  “Alaska  for  Alaskans”  and  not  for  congressmen  is  being 
amtated,  and  that  the  Alaskans  are  wearying  of  our  strong  soap  and  furniture  polish. 
They  are  even  suggesting  that  we  begin  to  keep  house  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

For  they  seem  to  have  found  out  that  we  do  our  national  housecleaning  whimsically 
and  that  we  often  leave  the  furniture  in  the  yard. 

We  like,  dramatically  speaking,  the  process  of  getting  clean.  We  do  not  seem  to 
like  to  take  the  trouble  of  keeping  clean. 

Therefore  is  this  nation  like  unto  the  house  of  a  slattern.  The  dust  collects. 
With  spasmodic  frequency  the  housewife  goads  herself  into  action.  She  seizes  broom 
and  feather  duster.  She  sweeps  with  vigor.  A  small  portion  of  the  dust  she  takes  up 
in  her  pan ;  the  rest,  she  whisks  from  furniture  to  floor,  from  floor  to  ceiling.  And 
the  dust  settles  down  again.  And  the  housewife  sinks  into  a  chair  and,  as  she  crosses 
her  hands  on  her  apron,  she  rocks  and  murmurs  with  content:  “It  is  well.  To-day  my 
house  is  clean.  And  next  week  I  shall  have  another  sweeping  day.” 
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ANTON  OTTO  FISCHER 


INE  voluptuous  winter 
dawn,  before  the  railway 
V*/  crawled  out  to  Key  West 
-  —  over  concrete  arches  and 
coral  reefs,  a  sodden  tramp  steamer 
dropped  me  in  Capricorn  Channel,  which 
is  one  of  the  ten  thousand  leaks  along 
the  Tea-Kettle’s  rim.  Through  it  the  Gulf 
Stream  squirts  its  molten  sapphire  endless¬ 
ly  between  Pelican  Reef  and  Forever  Island, 
two  of  the  Florida  Keys.  “The  keys  to 
the  back  door  of  hell,”  wn  marine  insurance 
men  call  the  pair;  for  we  have  seen  many  a 
haughty  freighter  sweep  to  her  screeching 
destruction  on  Pelican  Reef,  and  we  have 
paid  the  bill  with  good  Yankee  gold. 

Two  days  before,  a  big  Brazilian  coast¬ 
er,  packed  to  her  hatches  with  crude  rub¬ 
ber — all  insured — had  joined  the  dolorous 
company  of  riven  hulks  on  the  western  fang 
of  Pelican  Reef.  I  was  rushing  up  from 
Havana,  on  the  whip  end  of  the  hurricane, 
to  be  on  hand  before  the  sea  calmed  and 
the  wreckers  broke  into  the  forlorn  hull. 

A  surly  ground-swell  was  writhing  across 
the  counter-currents  of  Capricorn  Channel, 
when  the  tramp  lay  to,  to  drop  me  into  a 
fat  yawl  alongside,  which  had  put  out,  on 
signal,  from  the  Forever  Island  lighthouse. 
On  top  of  this  profounder  commotion' scud¬ 
ded  the  last,  short,  kicking  waves  of  the 
storm.  They  concealed  the  long  swing  of 
the  giant  rollers  and  baffled  my  reckoning, 


as  I  clambered  over  the  side  and 
down  the  swraying  rope  ladder  to  the 
^  yawl.  My  foot  was  seeking  the  bot- 
tom  rung,  when  a  sea  leaped  up, 

^  as  from  nowhere,  and  flung  me 
senseless  against  the  steel  plates  of  the 
steamer’s  hull. 

When  my  wits  returned,  I  found  myself 
hung  like  a  wisp  of  drying  kelp  across  an 
oar  that  lay  on  the  g\mwdes  of  the  yawl. 
The  boatnun  was  pumping  my  soggy  arms, 
while  he  whistled  a  weird  voodoo  chant.  I 
strove  to  rise;  but  my  waterlogged  lungs 
burned  like  an  op>ened  wound,  and  the  back 
of  my  head  ach^  insufferably. 

“Slow!”  my  rescuer  warned.  “There’s 
still  a  little  water  in  your  breathing  bags. 
And  you’re  losing  blood  through  that  scalp 
wound.” 

He  lifted  me  skilfully  to  a  seat  beside 
him  at  the  tiller,  sang  out  to  the  steamer 
that  I  was  all  right,  and  trimmed  sail  with 
one  hand  while  steadying  me  and  steering 
with  the  other.  His  bare  feet  gripped  the 
wet  cleats  of  the  yawl’s  false  bottom,  as  he 
scanned  the  hills  of  water  ahead.  The 
wind  drove  his  thin  cotton  trousers  taut 
against  the  skin,  and  through  the  fabric 
stood  out  thighs  and  calves  of  steel.  \ 
gaudy  green  vest,  resplendent  with  small 
brass  buttons,  flared  at  the  top  and  laid 
bare  a  neck  of  steel.  But  the  head  this  car¬ 
ried  was  of  frailer  stuff.  The  youth’s  lips 


"so  that’s  why  nobody  has  given  me  work!”  he  glared  at  llxille,  who  was  shaking 

FROM  HEAD  TO  FOOT. 
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were  too  full  and  too  lax,  his  eyes  were 
steeped  in  dreams,  and  in  the  smile  he  be¬ 
stowed  uf)on  me,  now  and  then,  I  sensed 
the  weakness  of  an  imdisciplined,  care-free, 
overhealthy  child  of  the  tropics. 

“You  must  put  in  for  repairs!”  He  fin¬ 
gered  my  wound.  “Well  land  over  there, 
and  I’ll  bind  it  up — ”  He  pwinted  beyond 
the  starboard  bow,  and  I  saw  the  snowy 
lighthouse  of  Forever  Island  beset  with 
titanic  breakers. 

“No,  no!”  I  cried.  “Take  me  straight 
to  Pelican  Reef!  To  the  wTeck!  I  must  be 
there  ahead  of  the  wreckers - ” 

“Oh!  You  are  the  insurance  man  from 
Havana.  ”  The  boatman  drew  a  long,  thin 
whistle.  “And  I  thought  you  were  only  a 
new  lighthouse  insp)ector.” 

The  awe  in  his  voice  made  me  laugh  won- 
deringly.  The  people  of  the  Keys  do  not 
love  salvage  adjusters;  for  we  cut  down 
their  supply  of  flotsam  and  jetsam,  and 
sometimes  hale  the  bolder  looters  to  court 
at  Key  West  for  piracy. 

“Are  you  the  lighthouse- keeper?”  I 
asked. 

“No,”  he  replied,  still  gazing  up>on  me 
wide-eyed.  “  I  live  with  him — he  saved  me 
off  a  wreck — I  was  only  a  baby  then — and 
where  I  came  from,  I  don’t  know — but - ” 

The  speech  died  away,  and  a  strange 
wistfulness  crept  over  his  face.  He  looked 
vacantly  toward  the  tramp  steamer,  which 
was  fast  slipping  over  the  streaked  horizon. 
Then  slowly  all  life  ebbed  from  his  great 
arms,  his  ^gers  lost  their  grip  on  sheet 
and  tiller,  and  suddenly  our  vessel  yawed 
frightfully  into  the  deep  trough  of  the  sea. 

“Hey!  Mind  your  eye!”  I  shrieked,  in  a 
cold  sweat. 

He  jumped,  flushed,  and  trued  our  course 
in  a  trice.  “I — I  w'as  thinking,  sir,”  he 
explained  humbly.  “  I — have  many  things 
to  think  about.”  With  that  he  turned  on 
me,  wheedling.  “Don’t  you  want  a  good 
man  to  work  for  you  in  Havana?  ^!” 
He  balled  up  his  magnificent  bicei>s,  hold¬ 
ing  fast  all  the  while  to  the  sailing  gear. 
“I  am  very  strong.  I  can  do  all  things. 
And  I  am  afraid  of  nothing.  I’m  a  pig¬ 
sticker!” 

Now  a  “pig-sticker”  is  not  a  pig-sticker 
at  all,  but  a  daredevil  who  picks  up  a 
purseful  of  dollars,  now  and  then,  from 
Northern  visitors  in  the  West  Indies  by 
diving  after  a  shark  and  slicing  the  mon¬ 
ster’s  hide  with  a  razor-like  knife  or  even 


killing  him  with  an  explosive  bullet.  There 
are  not  twenty  real  pig-stickers  on  the 
whole  rim  of  the  Tea-Kettle.  Most  of 
those  who  so  style  themselves  attack  only 
baby  sharks  or  else  steal  up  on  a  big,  sleep¬ 
ing,  over-fed  veteran,  scratch  him,  and  flee. 

But  the  real  pig-sticker!  Ah!  To  see 
him  slip  coolly  over  the  stem,  a  knife  in 
his  grasp  and  another  in  his  belt!  To  see, 
from  underneath  him,  a  great,  gray  blotch 
rise! —  Few  men  have  witness^  that 
But  those  few  have  seen  things  that  make 
the  bull -fights  over  at  Caracas  look  like 
meetings  of  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society.  Once, 
in  the  harbor  of  Nassau,  I  saw  a  pig-sticker 
miss  his  stroke  and  .  .  . 

I  eyed  my  boatman  with  freshening  ad¬ 
miration  and  quite  forgot  his  inquiry.  A 
little  impatiently  he  rep>eated  it. 

“Oh!  You  want  a  job?”  I  shook  my 
head.  “My  oflBce  is  full.” 

“  Maybe  you  know  somebody  who  would 
give  me  work?  ”  he  persisted. 

Again  I  shook  my  head,  and  at  that  he 
burst  into  a  rage. 

“Why  will  nobody  have  me?”  he  cried 
hotly.  “I’ve  asked  a  dozen  men,  and  ever>' 
one  turns  me  off !  Is  there  something  wrong 
with  me?”  He  pointed  all  ten  fingers  at 
himself. 

“Why  do  you  want  a  job  in  Havana?” 
I  asked.  “A  good  pig-sticker  can  pick  up 
more  in  one  bout  than  he  can  earn  in  a 
year  at  a  city  job - ” 

“  But  the  bout  is  over  in  twenty  minutes. 
And  there  are  not  five  bouts  a  year.  The 
rich  tourists  don’t  come  around  here  often.” 
He  gestured  toward  the  invisible  Florida 
mainland.  “All  the  rest  of  the  time  I  sit 
here,  while  the  big  world - ” 

“I  shouldn’t  worry  about  the  big  world, 
sonny.  ”  I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  “  Here 
you’ve  got  a  pretty  island,  all  to  yourself. 
There’s  a  pretty  cottage,  I  see,  and  a  good 
garden  ptatch.  And — ”  I  winked  adroitly — 
“the  Keys  are  full  of  pretty  girls.  WTiat 
more  does  anybody  want?  ” 

“What  more?”  The  youth  lifted  his 
head  sharply.  “Why,  to  live!  To  see  bull¬ 
fights  and  horse-races  and  baseball  games! 
I  have  never  seen  a  horse  or  a  baseball!  To 
go  to  the  theatre!  To  dress  like  a  gentle¬ 
man!  To  talk  with  people,  to  play  cards, 
to  dance — Bah!  When  I  think  of  all  that 
I  have  been  missing,  I — I — ”  Words  failed 
him,  and  he  laughed;  but  underneath  the 
false  mirth  of  the  noise  there  ran  a  wicked 
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snarl.  “All  that  I  know  of  the  real  world 
is  what  I  read  in  the  papers  the  ships  toss 
over  to  us  in  p>assing.  I’m  a  flea  on  a 
grain  of  sand.  ” 

“Come  over  to  Pelican  Reef  with  me,” 
I  proposed.  “I’m  so  weak  that  I’ll  need  a 
husky  to  help  me  around  the  week.  When 
I’m  through,  you  can  get  one  of  the  wreck¬ 
ers  to  take  you  down  to  Havana.”  . 

“They  won’t  take  me! ”  The  young  man 
scowled.  “They  tell  me  all  sorts  of  lies — 
no  room  on  board — ^passports  needed — 
Havana  a  bad  place  for  me —  They’re 
playing  with  me - ” 

Just  then  I  fainted,  imder  the  after¬ 
shock  of  my  scalp  wound  and  the  half- 
drowTiing. 

When  I  of)ened  my  eyes  I  foimd  my  head 
bandaged  and  my  aching  body  prone  on  a 
warm  shelf  of  sand,  at  the  edge  of  wild 
shrubbery,  under  the  tattered  shadow  of  a 
storm -racked  palm.  Some  twenty  paces 
before  me  an  interminable  procession  of 
tired  rollers  were  flinging  themselves  down 
upon  the  battered  strand  with  heavy 
grunts,  and  frothing  at  their  mouths.  Tame 
gulls  eddied,  screaming,  around  me,  so 
dose  that  their  wings  fanned  my  cheeks  at 
times. 

A  long  time  I  lay  limp,  moving  only  my 
eyes,  and  wondering,  in  a  fine,  far-off  phil¬ 
osophical  mood,  why  insurance  companies 
insured,  and  ships  went  on  the  reefs,  and 
men  toiled  in  stuffy  oflSces  for  the  price  of 
a  stuffy  suite  in  a  boarding-house,  while 
Paradi^  lies  about  them,  free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing — almost.  What  a  fool  the  boatman  was  1 

Something  rustled  sharply  behind  me; 
I  looked  around,  and  saw  a  spirit  such  as 
men  dream  about  and  poets  fancy  in  their 
happiest  moods.  As  she  glided  toward  me, 
her  smooth  limbs  bare  to  her  round,  small 
knees,  and  her  slender  fingers  loosely  clasp¬ 
ed  over  the  flawless  curves  of  her  firm 
breast,  she  seemed  the  immaterial  soxfl  of 
womanhood.  But  in  the  next  instant  the 
body  shone  through  the  spirit,  and  the  two 
blended  as  completely  as  the  color  and  the 
form  of  a  flower. 

There  was  no  one  beauty  in  her  that  stood 
out  supreme.  Her  brown  eyes  were  tender 
and  proud;  but  so  are  those  of  many  a 
maid.  The  exquisite  mold  of  her  blushing 
face  and  her  trim  shoulders,  naked  but  for 
two  slender  red  ribbons  that  held  up  a  queer, 
white  apron-like  dress,  were  only  a  shade 


more  seductive  than  others  I  had  seen  along 
the  Tea-Kettle’s  rim.  But  the  indescrib¬ 
able  perfect  blend  of  perfect  soul  and  per¬ 
fect  flesh  set  my  hardened  old  heart  to 
poimding,  as  she  dropp>ed  on  her  knees  be¬ 
side  me  and  touched  my  wrist. 

“Listen,  City  Man!”  she  said,  almost 
vehemently.  “  You  will  not  take  Aimont  to 
Havana!” 

“Armont?”  I  echoed,  stupid  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  her  loveliness. 

“The  boy  w'ho  brought  you  here  and 
bandaged  your  head,”  she  explained.  “He 
has  asked  you  for  work.  He  asks  every¬ 
body.  But  he  must  not  go  aw’ay.  He  is 
mine!  He  must  stay  with  me!” 

“Good  Lord!  Are  you  that  pig-sticker’s 
wife?  ”  I  choked  with  envious  anger. 

“I  shall  be,”  she  went  on,  calm  and 
joyful.  “Perhaps  this  summer,  father 
says — father’s  the  lighthouse-keeper.  And 
then — ”  an  ecstasy  sang  in  her  whisper — 
“we  shall  be  happy  forever — as  happy  as 
we  used  to  be!” 

The  innocent  certainty  of  that  forecast 
and  the  sadness  of  her  reminiscence  touched 
me  and  puzzled  me.  I  asked  questions. 
And  out  poured  her  whole  story. 

On  Forever  Island  the  children  had 
grown  up  together,  reading  the  old  light- 
keei>er’s  books,  and  well  taught  by  him. 
Year  in,  year  out,  they  had  played,  content 
with  each  other  and  with  their  pineapples 
and  with  the  morning’s  catch  of  &h.  Year 
in,  year  out,  they  slept  innocently  on  the 
sand,  side  by  side;  swam  together  into  the 
depths,  after  coral;  and,  later,  the  girl  ban¬ 
dit  the  old  yawi  while  the  boy  plunged  at 
the  wicked,  waiting  shark.  Oh,  but  it  was 
a  bright  existence!  And  lively!  And  pack¬ 
ed  with  clean,  strengthening  joys,  imtil 
one  morning — a  morning  that  has  come  to 
many  other  people — a  morning  when  Ar¬ 
mont  burst  into  a  volcanic  lamentation 
over  the  monotony  of  his  life. 

Lucille,  the  girl,  clasped  him  to  her, 
weeping  and  dazed.  But  the  lad  thrust 
her  aside  and  flung  himself  dowm  on  the 
south  beach,  where  he  sat  all  that  day, 
staring  hungrily  at  distant  sails  and  the 
trailing  smoke  of  slinking  steamers. 

“Each  day  after  that  he  grew  worse,” 
Lucille  trembled.  “  And  at  last  he  ran  away 
— to  Pelican  Reef.  A  wrecker  was  sailing 
for  Havana - ” 

“Why  didn’t  the  fellow  take  the  boy 
along?  ”  I  asked. 
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“I  asked  him  not  to.”  The  girl’s  eyes 
dropped,  and  she  toyed  with  a  tortoise¬ 
shell  scabbard  that  d^gled  from  a  canvas 
belt. 

“And  he  minded?”  I  exclaimed.  “Well, 
no  pirate  could  resist  you!” 

“Am  I  so  strong?”  She  pinched  her 
arm  muscles  skeptically. 

“Good  heavens,  girl!”  I  shouted,  and  sat 
up.  “Don’t  you  know  you’re  the  most 
b^utiful  thing  between  New  Orleans  and 
Port  of  Spain?  You  could  lead  around  all 
the  buccaneers  of  the  Tea-Kettle  by  their 
rum-noses - ” 

“Is  that  true?”  She  scanned  me  grave¬ 
ly.  “Would  Armont  meet  no  prettier  girls 
in  Havana?” 

“The  queen  of  them  is  a  hag  in  your 
presence,  my  dear.”  I  brought  out  the 
words  slowly.  “As  the  wrecker  knew, 
too.  ” 

“I  don’t  think  it  was  my  looks  that  made 
him  mind,  ”  she  mused  absently.  “  But — ” 
A  clear,  fine  red  suffused  her  dark  cheeks. 
“Would  they  make  you  obey  me?” 

“My  dear  young  lady!”  I  bowed,  to 
hide  my  amusement  over  that  delicious 
naiveti.  “Though  I’m  fifty-five  years  old, 
I  fear  I  should  obey  you,  even  if  you  or¬ 
dered  me  to  jump  into  a  ^rk’s  maw.” 

“Oh,  I  am  so  glad!  So  glad!  You  will 
not  take  him  away,  then!  You  will  tell  the 
poor  boy  that  the  city  will  kill  him!  You 
will  say  that  there  is  no  work  for  him  there, 
that  the  people  are  cruel,  that  all  the  fine 
stories  in  the  papers  are  lies!  You - ” 

I  was  laughing  at  her,  but  with  a  lump 
in  my  throat,  when  she  leaped  back,  and 
fixed  her  eyes  up>on  a  shadow  in  the  shrub¬ 
bery  behind  me.  I  turned  in  a  flash.  There, 
beneath  a  thick  bush,  blazed  the  malevolent 
features  of  Armont. 

The  fellow  crawled  out,  rose,  and  braced 
his  huge  hands  on  the  rims  of  his  flar¬ 
ing  hip-bones.  “So  that’s  why  nobody 
h^  given  me  work!”  His  lips  fell  away 
from  his  teeth  as  he  spoke,  glaring  at 
Lucille,  who  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot. 
“I  guessed  there  was  a  trick  in  it,  when 
you  sneaked  off  here  after  saying  you  were 
going  to  get  yams!  Well!  We  shall  have 
a  word  in  private  after  I  have  taken  this 
gentleman  to  the  wreck.”  He  bowed  to 
me,  suddenly  gracious.  “  The  yawl’s  ready, 
sir.  ” 

“Sonny!”  I  staggered  stiflly  to  my  feet 
and  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  “Don’t 


be  a  fool!  Stay  here  peaceably  and  thank 
the  Lord  for  your  sweetheart  and - ’’ 

“I  want  a  good  time,”  Armont  growled, 
like  a  scolded  dog.  “And  the  comforts  of 
Ufe - ” 

“You  have  them  all  on  this  half-mile  of 
pleasant  land.” 

“  Here?  ”  he  shot  back  wrathfuUy.  “Here 
I  have  sand  and  fish  and  dead  men’s 
clothes!”  He  laid  a  finger  on  his  green 
vest,  which  he  had  found  in  the  cabin  of 
some  wreck. 

“Sand  is  cleaner  than  street  dust,”  I 
observed  cheerily.  “And  a  fish  on  your 
hook  is  worth  five  on  any  town  platter. 
And  as  for  the  clothes  of  dead  men,  they 
are  better  than  the  soul  of  many  a  live 
one.” 

The  youth  swung  his  head  slowly  to  and 
fro,  and  danced  his  upturned  palm  imder 
my  nose  contemptuously.  “You  can  not 
fool  me,  sir.  I  have  read  too  many  news¬ 
papers.  Beyond  there — ”  he  gesticulated 
largely  around  the  horizon  —  “there  are 
cities  full  of  people.  There  the  real  world 
is.  And  would  you  have  me  sit  here  all 
my  life  on  this  wart  of  the  sea,  like  any 
silly  gull?  My  life  would  be  wrecked  here. 

I  shoiild  soon  be  like  the  rotting  hulks  on 
Pelican  Reef.  A  WTeck  of  a  man,  sir!  ” 

There  was  a  fever  in  his  speech,  and  in 
his  wandering  eyes  a  wildness  that  made 
me  regret  my  half-promise  to  Lucille.  The 
boy  was  in  the  blinding  heat  of  an  ancient 
crisis.  The  breezes  of  adventure  were  sing¬ 
ing  through  his  brain,  fanning  to  a  blaze 
the  little  ^rks  of  madness  which  glow  in 
every  young  man  some  time.  And  I  dread¬ 
ed  the  future,  for  I  saw  that  Nature  had 
put  all  her  strength  into  his  muscles,  but 
little  into  his  mind.  Many  a  youth  like 
him  have  I  met  along  the  Tea-Kettle’s  rim. 
Handsome  devils,  with  slightly  weak 
mouths,  but  reared  without  restraints  and 
training.  Long  years  they  play  indolently 
on  their  native  coral,  fishing  with  their 
fathers,  gathering  salads  for  their  mothers, 
kissing  their  sisters  good  night.  And  then 
the  hurricane  from  within  strikes  them,  and 
they  are  defenseless  before  it.  They  must 
“see  life.  ...” 

Long,  long  afterward,  I  stumble  over  their 
ragged  forms  under  the  arches  by  the  Ha¬ 
vana  waterside,  or  under  the  freight  sheds 
at  Nassau,  or  in  Kingston.  The  fellows 
grunt  in  their  dnmken  stupor,  roll  over,  half- 
o[>en  an  eye  at  me,  and  snore  again. 
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“Sit  down  here,  Armont,”  I  motioned 
sternly  to  a  place  beside  Lucille.  “And 
hear  about  some  wrecks  I’ve  seen.” 

Then  I  told  him  what  I  have  just  been 
telling  you,  only  more  somberly.  “And 
now!”  I  ended.  “You’ve  no  schooling,  no 
friends  to  push  you  along.  So  you  can’t 
hope  to  be  more  than  a  day-laborer  in  town. 
Suppose  you  become  one.  Well,  you’ll  roll 
bales  all  day  on  the  docks.  You’ll  sleep  in 
an  oven  of  a  room  over  some  stinking  shop. 
You’ll  eat  scrapings  from  other  people’s 
tables - ” 

“I  don’t  mind  such  small  matters. ”  Ar- 
mond  thrust  out  his  thick  imder-lip. 

Lucille  clutched  his  arm,  de^rate  and 
choking.  “Stay  here!”  She  forced  the 
prayer  out  in  such  an  anguish  of  spirit  that 
my  tough  old  heart  rose  to  her  defense. 

“You’re  breaking  the  giri’s  heart,  you 
brute!”  I  cried  to  Armont.  “And  all  for 
a  miserable  dty  berth.  Listen,  youngster! 
If  you  could  see  yourself  gaping  and  tugging 
after  the  husks  of  life,  wMe  you  have  in 
your  grasp  all  its  enduring  treasures,  you 
would  laugh  at  yourself - ” 

“A  man’s  eyes  are  not  made  to  see  him¬ 
self!”  The  youth  cocked  his  head  slyly. 
“They  are  made  to  see  the  world.  And  I 
shall  use  mine  as  they  should  be  used.  If 
you  don’t  like  my  plans — ”  He  lifted  his 
big  shoulders  contemptuously. 

“Those  are  clever  words,  Armont.”  Lu¬ 
cille  spoke  quietly.  “But  they  are  lies! 
You  and  I  have  grown  up  together.  You 
are  pledged  to  me,  and  I — ”  she  strangled 
a  little  sob  —  “I  can  not  live  without 
you.  ” 

“I’m  my  own  master!”  He  shook  his 
finger  in  her  face.  “I  come  and  go  as  I 
please!  And  I’ll  not  stay  on  Forever 
Island!” 

I  took  warning  at  a  hard  vibration  in  his 
voice.  “I  must  be  going  on  to  the  wreck,  ” 
I  veered.  “Go  put  some  victuals  aboard 
the  )rawl.” 

The  pig-sticker  ran  off.  Then  I  caught 
the  unhappy  girl’s  hands  and  promised  that 
I  would  do  my  best  to  discourage  him  from 
his  folly. 

“But  you  must  be  brave,  Lucille,”  I 
ended.  “  He’s  caught  in  a  tempest  that  will 
not  be  conjured  by  love  or  honor  or  kind¬ 
ness.  Look!”  I  pointed  tow'ard  the  sea. 
“When  the  waters  stand  on  edge,  and  the 
Tea-Kettle  boils  over,  can  your  pretty  face 
or  my  cunning  stop  the  storm?  Poor  little 


girl!  We  are  only  birds  cheeping  into  the 
wind!” 

“  But  he  belongs  to  me,  ”  she  moaned. 

“Nothing  belongs  to  you  in  hurricane 
time!  When  that  passion  breaks  bounds, 
we  are  all  of  us  wreckers.  We  possess  only 
so  much  of  ourselves  or  of  a  loved  one  as 
we  can  rescue  from  the  devastation.  ” 

“Wreckers?  Wreckers?”  she  whispered. 

“Yes,  WTeckers,  all  of  us!”  I  reiterated. 
“There’s  no  controlling  a  lad  who’s  seized 
with  the  blinding  lust  of  adventure.  The 
dty  boy  rushes  off  to  the  wilderness.  The 
back-country  boy  flies  off  to  sea.  And  Ar¬ 
mont  aims  for  the  town.  If  you  could  only 
go  with  him - ” 

“I  can  not  leave  father  alone.  He  is  old, 
and  there  is  so  much  work  to  do.” 

“Then — ^you  must  be  brave.  If  he  runs 
away,  it  may  not  be  for  long.  He  will  re¬ 
call  your  face - ” 

“And  I  shall  save  what  returns?”  She 
flung  up  her  arms.  “Oh!  You  will  make 
him  come  back!  You  will!” 

Then  Armont  dashed  up,  beckoning,  and 
w’e  strolled  down  to  the  yawl.  All  the  way 
the  girl  glided  beside  me,  glandng  into  my 
face  bes^hingly.  And  the  great,  silly  fel¬ 
low,  noting  her,  winked  at  me  and  laughed 
cruelly.  But  at  the  water’s  edge  he  sobered, 
turned  awkwardly,  and  kissed  her  lips. 

“  Now  don’t  make  a  row',  ”  he  said.  “  And 
remember  the  package  of  jiapjers  that.comes 
on  the  Panama  boat  next  Friday!” 

She  watched  us  through  the  outer  surf, 
her  hands  pressed  rigidly  against  her 
breast,  while  we  set  our  course  and  gathered 
speed.  Half  a  mile  out,  I  looked  back  and 
saw  her  queer  white  dress  fluttering,  still 
on  the  very  spot  where  we  had  left  her. 
And  as  we  rounded  Pelican  Reef,  and  its 
sand-dune  cut  off  Forever  Island  from  our 
gaze,  there  still  gleamed  on  the  forsaken 
strand  a  point  of  light  as  motionless  as  the 
evening  star. 

On  my  fourth  day  at  the  wreck  the  sea 
grew  calm.  The  lighthouse  supply  boat,  on 
its  rounds,  edged  into  the  perilous  waters 
of  Pelican  Reef  and  signal^  “Mail.”  It 
was  a  small  box  for  Armont.  In  it  lay  a 
letter  from  Lucille  and  a  quaint  home¬ 
made  compass,  a  remodeled  darning-needle 
pivoted  within  a  glass-covered  cup  of  tor¬ 
toise-shell.  “This,”  said  the  brief,  calm 
letter,  “is  to  help  you  steer  east,  north¬ 
east  by  north.” 


The  Wrecker 


The  course  from  Pelican  Reef  to  the  cove 
of  Forever  Island  lay  east,  northeast  by 
north. 

When  Armont  sneered  and  tossed  the 
gift  into  the  yawl’s  bottom,  a  big  boss 
wrecker  (who,  like  everybody  on  the  Reef, 
knew  the  whole  story)  swore,  drew  a  .44 
automatic,  and  made  the  ungrateful  young 
man  hang  the  compass  on  a  cord  around 
his  neck. 

“I  ain’t  a  sentimental  man,”  observ’ed 
the  wrecker,  screwing  up  his  wrinkled  black 
cheeks  and  shaking  his  head.  “  But  I  can’t 
sit  still  and  see  a  lady  insulted.  What’s 
more,  that  pig-sticker  don’t  ever  sail  from 
Pelican  Reef  for  any  port  but  his  owm  island. 
Not  w’hile  I’m  around.”  He  paused  and 
looked  about  sheepishly.  “Esjiecially  see¬ 
ing  that  Lucille  told  us  that  her  shark- 
knife  would  pry  ap>art  the  ribs  of  any  man 
who  took  her  pig-sticker  to  town.  ” 

I  suppose  I  should  have  laughed  at  the 
half-wild  islanders  quaking  before  a  slip  of 
a  girl,  obeying  her,  and  adoring  her  through 
all  their  fear  of  her  nasty  weap>on.  But 
somehow  I  didn’t.  A  most  uncomfortable 
lump  persisted  in  haunting  my  throat,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  week  I  (kove  Armont 
like  a  dog  and  cursed  him  every  time  he 
paused  for  breath. 

When  the  underwriters’  launch  chugged 
up  for  me,  at  the  task’s  end,  I  offered 
then  and  there  to  take  him  and  Lucille 
over  to  Key  West,  have  them  married,  and 
give  them  a  motor-boat  by  way  of  a  wed¬ 
ding  present. 

“In  the  morning, ”  Armont  said.  “We’ll 
go  there  in  the  morning.” 

But  in  the  morning  he  and  his  yawl  were, 
gone. 

Many  days  afterward  the  vision  of  the 
abandoned  girl  of  Forever  Island  haimted 
me.  Always  I  saw  her  on  the  lonely  strand, 
straining  her  great,  tender,  brown  eyes 
after  her  heartless  one-time  lover.  Always 
I  saw  her  imder  a  p>alm,  carving  the  tor¬ 
toise-shell  case  of  the  comp>ass,  wTapping 
up  the  pathetic  present,  and  scrawling: 
“Dearest  Armont,  east,  northeast  by 
north.”  It  made  me  yearn  to  thrash  the 
scoundrel!  There  ensued  a  long,  hard 
season  of  ninety-mile  gales  and  spitting  seas 
and  foundering  vessels.  It  shuttled  me 
around  the  Tea-Kettle’s  rim,  broke  in  upon 
my  sleep,  polluted  my  good  nature,  and 
ST^tly  dissipated  from  my  mind  the  tragic 
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wraith  of  Lucille.  But,  whenever  the  sky 
became  an  inkpot,  and  the  horizon  vanished, 
and  the  Tea-Kettle  boiled  over,  I  thought 
of  that  other  storm  which  had  tom  a  youth 
from  his  moorings.  .  .  . 

The  lazy,  slumbrous  months  of  calm  re¬ 
turned  at  last  and  sent  me  back  to  smoke 
and  trade  yams  in  the  pleasant  places  of 
the  town.  One  glaring  afternoon  I  was 
dawdling  under  an  awning,  when  a  hulking, 
tattered  fellow  shambled  up  and  whin^ 
for  work.  It  was  Armont.  Times  were 
very  dull.  He  had  been  on  a  repair  gang 
of  the  railroad,  but  repairs  were  at  an  end 
— and  so  were  his  funds.  He  told  the  brief 
tale  of  woe  dolefully,  almost  babyishly; 
and  when  I  called  him  a  worthless  lout,  he 
cringed  and  said:  “Yes,  sir!  Yes,  sir!” 

Well,  I  let  him  sweep  the  oflSce  and  mn 
errands.  He  worked  blithely  until  the 
Monday  after  his  first  pay-day.  Then  he 
app)eared  with  sleepy,  rum-soaked  eyes, 
and  borrowed  three  dollars  from  my  book¬ 
keeper.  With  that  his  good  nature  return¬ 
ed — until  the  Monday  after  his  second  pay¬ 
day.  But  now  nobody  would  lend  him  a 
cent,  for  we  all  knew  that  he  was  a  drunken 
gambler.  Rebuffed,  he  flew  into  a  rage, 
cuffed  the  bookkeeper  over  the  head,  and 
stamped  out,  never  to  return. 

Not  long  afterward  he  became  a  “mn- 
ner”  for  the  Casino  Mangazza.  The  Man- 
gazza  is  not  recorded  by  Baedeker.  It  is 
well  known,  though,  to  the  adventurous 
tourist  and  to  every  bo’s’n  of  the  Spanish 
Main,  as  a  secret  place  where  one  can  lose 
as  much  as  one  will  stake  on  the  black  or 
the  red,  or  on  the  next  cut  at  fan-tan,  or 
on  the  “speckled  pebbles,”  or  even  on 
Klondike — if  one  prefers  a  cool,  exotic  pas¬ 
time.  Thither  Armont  steered  the  stranger 
seeking  excitement;  and  thence  he  hastened 
the  stranger  f>eevish  over  his  losses  and  the 
rotten  rock  and  rye. 

Armont’s  reappearance  had  brought  back 
all  the  old  visions.  And  now,  having  noth¬ 
ing  to  resist  them,  they  drove  me  into  my 
launch,  and  my  laimch  into  the  windings 
of  Capricorn  Channel.  I  was  off  to  see 
Lucille — if  she  still  lived!  I  trembled  as 
I  shot  into  the  cove  of  Forever  Island 
and  saw  only  the  lighthouse,  white  and 
still  as  a  gravestone,  and  the  listless  palms 
and  the  forsaken  beaches. 

She  was  in  her  garden.  As  she  lifted  her 
face  at  the  sound  of  my  footsteps,  I  stop- 
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ped  as  if  stricken.  The  beauty  of  the 
Lucille  I  had  known  was  all  gone,  but — oh, 
the  miracle  of  it! — another,  infinitely  more 
wonderful,  had  come.  It  was  the  incom¬ 
municable  beauty  of  noble  despair,  the 
somber  glory  of  a  pure,  strong  soul  that 
has  seen  the  last  hope  fail  and  has  refused 
to  fail  with  it. 

“You — ^you — is  there  bad  news?  Has 
anything  ^ppened  to  him?  ”  she  gasped. 

I  lied.  Armont  was  “getting  along,”  I 
said  jauntily. 

“  Is  he  rich  yet?  ”  she  pursued  me. 

I  told  her  that  yoimg  men  without  money, 
friends,  or  training  seldom  become  rich. 

“Poor  boy!”  she  breathed,  looking  away 
over  the  southern  waters.  “Then  I  shall 
send  him  my  money - ” 

“Your  money?”  I  asked  curiously. 

“I  do  not  need  it  here,”  she  smiled. 
“Oh,  yes,  I  have  been  making  much  money. 
Whittling  funny  little  compasses  out  of 
shells  and  stringing  coral  beads — I  did  it  to 
fill  in  the  days.  They  have  been  very,  very 
long.  It  is  very  lonely  here.  .  .  .  The  rich 
ladies  in  the  hotels  and  club-houses  on  the 
East  Coast  paid  me  for  the  trinkets.  You 
will  take  the  money  to  Armont  for  me,  won’t 
you?” 

“I  will  not!”  I  shouted,  quite  forgetting 
my  fine  prevarications.  “The  scoundrel 
will  drink  it  up  and  gamble  it  away  in  a 
week.  ” 

Then  the  truth  all  broke  loose  from  me, 
and  she  took  it,  with  her  lips  quivering  and 
her  fingers  clenched  white  ::nd  bloodless. 

“I  shall  go  to  him  to-day — in  your  boat,  ” 
she  said,  at  the  end.  “He  shall  marry  me, 
and  we  shall  both  be  city  people.  ” 

“No!  No!”  I  protested  sternly.  “The 
storm  has  caught  him,  Lucille.  He’s  on 
the  rocks,  half  a  wreck  now  and  a  rotting 
hulk  to-morrow’.  Forget  him.  He  isn’t 
w’orth  a  single  tear.  ” 

“A  wreck?  My  Armont?”  The  girl 
drew  her  breath  with  a  short,  thin  cry. 
“Then  I — I  shall  be  the  wTecker!” 

Up  and  down  the  garden  she  walked, 
very  slowly,  in  the  blindness  of  her  grief. 
Though  I  spoke  to  her  many  times,  she 
did  not  hear  me.  .\t  last  she  seemed  to 
see  a  great  light;  for  her  eyes  brightened, 
and  she  ran  up  to  me  joyously. 

“You  will  take  a  letter  to  him?”  She 
caught  my  arms  imperiously. 

“Not  if  there  is  money  in  it. ” 

“There  will  be  none.  You  may  read  all 


that  I  write,  too.”  She  seized  my  wrist 
and  led  me  tow-ard  the  cottage. 

This  is  the  missive  she  entrusted  to  me: 

Dearest  Arhont  :  A  long-lost  relative  of 
yours  is  at  Forever  Island,  with  some  money 
for  you.  Please  come  and  get  it.  Lucille. 

“  I  must  see  him,  ”  she  sobbed,  as  I  shook 
my  head  at  the  message.  “And  maybe,  if 
he  comes — he  will  change.  Maybe.  I 
shall  pray.  .  .  .” 

The  rest  of  the  story  came  to  me  from 
her  father  long  afterward. 

The  steamer  that  carried  Armont  back 
to  the  Keys  signaled  the  Forever  Island 
lighthouse,  and  Lucille  put  out  in  a  small 
cat-boat.  As  she  caught  sight  of  the  return¬ 
ing  wanderer  the  girl  gave  a  little  cry  of 
joy.  But  Armont  jump>ed  aboard  and  sat 
down  amidships  on  the  windward  gunwale, 
saying  only:  “Howdy,  kid!  Gee!  That 
nightgown  you’re  wearing!  They’d  arrest 
you  if  you  went  around  in  Havana  like 
that.” 

There  was  only  the  creak  of  the  tackle 
as  the  boat  came  around  and  skimmed  to¬ 
ward  the  haven.  Armont  inspected  the 
new  sail;  Lucille  insp)ected  him.  Silently 
she  counted  the  gambler’s  wrinkles  that 
were  beginning  in  his  cheeks,  noted  his 
discolor^  eyes,  his  seedy,  overtight,  sec¬ 
ond-hand  city  clothes,  and  the  cracked 
piatent-leather  shoes  wlu'ch  the  croupier  at 
the  Mangazza  had  given  him. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  again,”  she 
said  quietly. 

No  reply.  Armont  lighted  a  cigarette 
and  looked  at  her  out  of  the  comer  of  his 
eye. 

“You  look  as  if  you  need  money,”  Lucille 
observed  dispassionately.  “  Money — and  a 
good  wnfe.  ” 

“The  money  will  do,  thanks,”  Armont 
countered  gruflly.  “Say!  Who  is  the 
relative?  What  family  do  I  belong  to?  ” 

“You  belong  to  mine,”  Lucille  answered 
in  a  very  low  tone. 

“Drop  that  old  quarrel!”  the  man  snap- 
p>ed.  “Tell  me,  who  is  the  relative?” 

“I  am,  Armont.” 

For  a  long,  tense  minute  he  regarded 
her,  bewrildered.  Then  he  rep)eated  his 
question,  and  she  told  about  the  shell  com- 
piasses  and  the  coral  beads  and  her  heart’s 
hunger  for  him.  At  that  he  leap>ed  against 
her,  snarling,  and  crushed  her  wrist. 
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“I  am  your  relative,  dearest!”  the  girl 
cried  pitifully.  “Closer  than  blood,  Ar- 
mont!  Closer  than  blood!”  Her  tears 
rushed  down  her  upturned  face  now,  and 
the  tiller  sw'ung  perilously  in  her  heed¬ 
less  hand.  “I  could  not  let  you  be 
•WTecked  in  the  wicked  city.” 

“So  you  think  that  for  a  few  hundred 
dollars  I’ll  marry  you  and  live  on  that  grain 
of  sand?”  Armont  laughed  scornfully. 
“Well,  I  won’t.  I’d  like  the  cash,  but  I 
won’t  cheat  or  steal  or  give  up  my  freedom 
for  it - ” 

“I  knew  you  were  honorable,  Armont!” 
Lucille  broke  in.  “Honorable,  but  foolish!” 

“  I  shall  live  my  own  life.  ”  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  “And  now  head  for  Pelican 
Reef.  I’m  going  to  catch  the  first  boat 
back  to  Havana.” 

“You  can  not  live  your  life  unless  you 
live  mine.”  Lucille  stood  up,  trembling 
violently.  “  You  are  a  part  of  me,  as  much 
as  this  hand  is.”  She  held  her  exquisite 
hand  up  before  him.  “If  it  will  thrust 
itself  into  the  fire,  shall  I  not  draw  it  out?” 

“Goon!  Steer  for  the  Reef!”  The  pig¬ 
sticker’s  eyes  shone  dangerously.  “I’m  a 
free  man  and  I’m  going  to  stay  one!  I’ve 
seen  enough  of  women  to  know  what  a  fool 
a  man  is  to  tie  up  with  one - ” 

At  the  word  “women”  Lucille  stiffened 
like  chilled  steel,  and  she  set  her  eyes  on 
the  dancing  waters  far  ahead.  “Has  a 
man  the  right  to  leave  a  woman  who  loves 
him,  when  he  will?” 

“Not  being  wedded  to  her,  yes.  ” 

“Then  a  woman  has  the  same  right  to 
leave  a  man.  And  I  shall  now  leave  you!” 
she  shrieked,  and  in  an  almost  invisibly 
swift  move  close-hauled  the  sheet  and  jam¬ 
med  the  tiller.  Over  shot  the  boat,  fling¬ 
ing  them  both  into  the  sea. 

“It  is  only  a  mile  to  shore,  City  Man!” 
the  girl  call^  out  in  wicked  glee,  and,  pil¬ 
lowing  her  back  on  a  lazy  billow,  she  blew 
a  mouthful  of  warm  brine  skyward. 

“  That  was  a  fool’s  trick !  ”  Armont  yelled, 
striking  out  through  the  sapphire. 

“Father  has  no  other  sail-boat,”  the  girl 
observed  indifferently. 

Then  Armont  thought  he  saw  her  trick; 
she  would  pen  him  up  on  Forever  Island, 
without  hope  of  escajae  for  many  weeks, 
perhaps. 

Cursing,  he  swam  on  toward  Forever 
Island.  And,  some  fifty  paces  behind,  Lu¬ 
cille  lolled  along.  They  had  covered  half  a 


mile,  when  suddenly  the  girl  lifted  her  lithe 
body  erect,  looked  sharply  at  a  streak  of 
ruffled  water  ahead,  and  called  out,  in  a 
little  agitation:  “City  Man!  Turnaround! 

We  must  climb  on  to  the  boat’s  bottom!” 

Armont  looked  too;  and  a  hoarse,  gurgling 
sob  came  from  his  throat  as  he  saw  a  school 
of  small  fish  leaping  into  the  air  madly,  and 
close  behind  them  the  huge  dorsal  fin  of  a 
shark  slashing  through  the  sea.  The  man 
whirled  with  a  great  splash,  slipped  out  of 
his  coat,  and  plowed  his  retreat,  hand  over 
hand,  in  great,  frantic  spurts  of  speed.  A 
quarter-mile  or  more  he  held  the  terrific 
pace,  leaving  the  girl  far  in  the  rear;  and 
then,  as  if  a.  gearing  had  broken  in  his 
machinery,  he  rolled  over  and  floated,  chat¬ 
tering  with  fear.  A  year  of  whisky  and 
riotous  living  had  sucked  the  magnificent 
surplusage  of  pwwer  from  his  fiber;  and  the 
panic  of  the  minute  had  squandered  what 
was  left. 

“I’m  played  out,”  he  giggled  hysterical¬ 
ly  to  Lucille  as  she  overhauled  him.  “I 
am  not  what  I  used  to  be.  ” 

“No.”  The  girl  swam  close.  “You  were 
a  man  once.  Now  you  are  a  wreck.  And  I 
— I  shall  be  the  WTecker.  Armont,  dear¬ 
est!  What  the  wTecker  saves  from  the  sea 
is  his  own.  Is  it  not  so?”  From  her  belt 
she  drew  her  great  shark-knife  and  swung 
it,  all  a-glitter,  in  the  air. 

He  stared  at  her,  hypnotized. 

“ Brother  Pig  is  working  this  way!”  She 
looked  back  at  the  distant  shark.  “Do you 
understand  nie?” 

He  made  no  answer,  but  slowly  swram  on 
a  short  distance,  panting.  From  the  crest 
of  a  wave  he  surveyed  the  ruffled  water 
behind  them.  The  great  fin  was  less  than  a 
quarter-mile  aw'ay  and  headed  almost  to¬ 
ward  the  swimmers. 

“To  the  WTecker  belongs  what  WTeckage 
he  saves,”  Lucille  said  again.  “Is  it  true, 
Armont?  ” 

Once  more  he  ignored  her  and  plowed 
onward.  And  so,  by  short  advances  and  j 
long  breathing-spells,  he  fought  his  way  to 
within  a  hundi^  yards  of  the  capsized 
boat;  then  the  schools  of  little  fish  dashed 
between  the  swimmers  and  their  goal,  and 
behind  the  finny  prey  raced  now  the  great 
curv’ed  back  of  Brother  Pig,  and  now  his 
lightish  belly,  as  he  rolled  to  gulp  a  victim. 

“Lucille!  Lucille!”  the  man  shrieked. 

“  Can  you  stand  between  him  and  me?  He 
will  be  on  us  in  a  minute,  I  know!  See! 
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He’s  coming  for  us!  He’s  veering  now!” 

“Listen,”  Lucille  whispered,  as  her  body 
touched  his.  “You  have  thrown  yourself 
away.  No,  not  here.  In  the  city,  Ar- 
mont!  And  you  can  not  save  yourself, 
there  or  here!  You  are  a  wreck!  A  wreck! 
Will  you  give  the  wrecker  her  share,  give 
her  what  she  saves?  Armont?  Quick!” 

“Yes!”  The  word  came,  a  mere  blur  of 
faint  sound. 

“Swear,  Armont!” 

“I — swear!”  He  lay  on  his  back,  his 
colorless  face  mooning  vacantly  at  the  sky. 
Lucille  kissed  his  cold  lips,  sobbing;  then 
slipped  out  of  her  queer,  apron-like  dress. 
The  fin  was  headed  toward  her  now. 

The  southern  seas  have  never  looked 
upon  a  stranger  sight  than  that  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  Around  Armont’s  helpless  body 
she  circled  and  dived  as  the  shark  did.  The 
monster,  puzzled  for  a  while,  dared  not 
charge.  During  his  reconnoiter  Armont 
swam  a  himdred  feet,  two  yards  at  a  time. 
At  last  the  shark  rushed.  Lucille’s  long, 
razor-like  knife  flashed  blue  through  the 
water,  and  the  Pig  plimged  out  of  sight 
into  the  deeps,  leaving  a  thin,  cloudy  trail 
of  blood.  Armont  scored  off  twenty  yards 
more. 

Up  from  beneath  them  rose  the  dark 
Blotch,  and  the  girl  sank  headlong  to  meet 
it.  This  time  she  drove  the  terrible  knife 
in  up  to  the  hilt,  and  the  assailant  fled. 
She  jerked  hard  to  free  the  weapon,  but 
some  sinew  had  entangled  it.  The  monster 
dropped,  dropped,  dropped  into  the  sun¬ 
less  regions  below  the  wash  of  the  waves; 
dragging  Lucille,  who  clung  to  her  only  de¬ 
fense,  clung  to  it  with  the  desperation  -of 
one  who  stands  on  the  last  frontier  of  life. 
She  reached  the  heavy  waters  that  drive 
through  the  ear-drums,  burning  the  brain, 
and  crushing  the  eyeballs  against  their 
sockets — then  somehow  the  knife  came 
loose;  and  up  she  shot,  breaking  through 
the  surface  close  to  the  cat-boat.  I  1 

Blind,  deaf,  and  sick  ^ith  the  pain  in 
her  ears,  the  girl  clutched  the  rudder.  Ar¬ 
mont  had  only  forty  more  strokes  to  take. 
As  he  reached  the  boat  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  smiled.  He  tried  to  haul  him¬ 
self  up  on  to  the  slimy,  lurching  bottom, 
but  there  was  no  strength  left  in  him. 
Just  as  he  whimpered  that  he  could  not 
make  it,  the  dark  Blotch  moved  like  a 
cloud  shadow  below  them. 


With  an  insane  cry,  the  man  flung  the 
last  ounce  of  power  into  his  numbed  biceps 
and  crawled  up  to  safety  over  the  wobbling 
rudder.  A  moment  he  lay,  face  downward, 
digging  his  finger-nails  spasmodically  into 
the  stinking  weeds  and  barnacles  that  be¬ 
fouled  his  resting-place.  Then  he  looked 
up  weakly.  The  shark  was  gone.  Lucille 
was  gone. 

Half  aloud,  he  counted  fifty,  to  make 
sme  that  he  was  not  in  a  deliriiun.  At  the 
final  coimt  he  knew  that  she  could  not  be 
under  water  and  alive.  And  he  shrieked  to 
the  soul  of  Lucille  to  forgive  him;  and  he 
cursed  God  for  stealing  his  playmate  and 
his  beloved.  At  last,  in  intolerable  agony 
of  spirit,  he  flung  himself  back  into  the 
lifting,  dipping  sea,  and  fell  into  Lucille’s 
arms  as  she  crawled  out  from  under  the 
boat. 

“I  chased  Pig  again  and  came  up  hard 
against  the  boom,  ”  she  whispered.  “  There 
was  much  air  trapped  in  the  boat.  ...  I 
could  not  come  out.  .  .  .  Until  I  heard 
you  curse  God  .  .  .  and  the  splash  .  .  I 
am  good  wrecker,  beloved.  ...” 

The  lighthouse  keeper  picked  them  up 
off  the  boat  many  hours  afterward.  They 
were  entwined  in  each  other’s  arms,  calling 
each  other  playmate. 

Only  last  week  I  saw  Armont  up  at  Palm 
Beach,  selling  shell  compasses  and  coral. 
A  handsome,  prosperous  wreck  he  was. 
His  lips  smiled,  clean  and  firm;  and  he 
swung  along  lightly  on  legs  of  retempered 
steel.  At  his  side  the  wrecker  tripped, 
shy  and  clinging.  While  her  husband  was 
bickering  with  a  millionaire  over  some 
trinkets,  she  and  I  chatted  about  old  times 
and  about  the  hurricanes  of  Youth. 

“  You  barely  caught  a  husband!”  I  teased 
her,  just  to  watch  her  exquisite  blushes 
come  and  go.  “  If  that  shark  hadn’t  bobbed 
up  after  you  ducked  Armont,  Armont 
would  have  swiun  ashore  and  gone  off  in  a 
huff - ” 

.“Oh!”  she  murmmred,  in  a  soft,  dreamy 
voice,  “but  I  saw  the  shark  before  I  tipped 
the  boat.” 

Long  after  she  had  left  my  side,  I  sat 
staring  at  the  languorous,  lapping  sea.  It 
was  as  calm  and  gentle  as  a  w’oman. 
You  would  never  have  dreamed  that  it  had 
roared,  and  stood  on  edge,  and  turned  to 
ink.  .  .  . 
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MR.  HARPER  SMILED  WITH  SATISFACTION  UNTIL  MR.  SILL'S 
DRONE  HAD  CEASED. 


UDGE  GREENE  wheeled  around 
in  his  chair. 

“Is  the  jury  satisfactory,  gen¬ 
tlemen?”  he  asked  perfunctorilj'. 

“Satisfactory  to  defendant,”  said  Mr. 
Harp>er  for  the  railroad  company;  and  Mr. 
Sill  assented  princip>ally  because  he  knew  of 
no  good  reason  to  challenge  any  more  of 
the  jurors,  although  he  felt  rather  doubtful. 
His  client  was  Mrs.  Mary  Flynn,  plaintiff 
in  the  action  of  Flynn  vs.  the  Interstate  and 
Extern  Electric  Railroad  Company,  and 
it  had  been  much  to  the  exhilaration  of  Mr. 
Harp>er  and  the  corresponding  depression  of 
Mr.  Sill  that  the  panel  of  jurors  contained 
more  “heims”  and  “bergs”  than  “O’s” 
and  “Mc’s.” 

“Swear  the  jury,  Mr.  McLoughran,” 
said  his  Honor;  and  after  this  ceremony  was 
concluded.  Sill  started  on  his  opening  ad¬ 
dress.  Simultaneously,  Mr.  McLoughran, 
the  clerk,  commenced  to  write  an  extract 


from  the  minutes,  showing  a  non-suit  at 
the  close  of  the  plaintiff’s  case,  for  it  was 
apparent  after  Sill  had  uttered  his  first  sen¬ 
tence  that  there  could  be  but  one  conclu¬ 
sion  to  the  trial. 

Mr.  Harper  tilted  back  in  his  chair,  his 
hands  thrust  deep  into  his  trousers  pockets, 
and  smiled  with  satisfaction  until  Mr.  Sill’s 
drone  had  ceased;  while  as  for  the  jur>% 
some  of  them  frowned  and  the  rest  looked 
blank,  but  none  of  them  had  any  definite 
idea  as  to  what  the  w'hole  thing  was  about. 

Even  after  Mr.  Sill  had  called  the  plaintiff 
to  the  stand,  they  gathered  little  idea  of 
her  case,  for  it  was  only  when  Mr.  Harper 
let  him  that  Sill  drew  from  Mrs.  Flynn, 
piecemeal,  her  story  of  the  accident.  Mr. 
Harp>er  objected  to  every  second  question 
and  was  sustained  each  time. 

It  dawned  on  the  jury  by  degrees,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mrs.  Flynn  had  either  fallen  off 
a  car  or  been  knocked  down  by  it;  at  any 
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IT  WAS  APPARENT  AFTER  THE  FIRST  SENTENCE  THAT  THERE  COULD 
BE  BUT  ONE  CONCLUSION  TO  THE  TRIAL. 


alert  manner  and  unusual  intelligence  had 
so  insinuated  themselves  into  the  childless 
couple’s  life  that  she  had  bred  in  them  the 
habit  of  looking  to  her  for  all  their  domestic 
needs.  Had  Mrs.  Greene  a  headache,  it 
was  Margaret  who  supplied  the  remedy 
and  effected  the  cure;  and  she  knew  where 
to  lay  her  hands  on  all  the  Judge’s  favor¬ 
ite  canes,  umbrellas,  and  hats,  which  he  so 
often  mislaid.  It  was  she  also  who,  single- 
handed,  waited  on  table  and  dusted  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  thirty-year-old  knick- 
knacks  in  the  “front  parlor;”  for  the 
Judge’s  house  had  such  a  chamber  and  not 
a  drawing-room  of  the  present  day. 

Mrs.  Greene  made  Margaret  the  confi¬ 
dante  of  all  her  small  troubles,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  Margaret  told  her  mistress  all  her  own 
family  woes.  So  when  Margaret’s  sister  met 
with  the  accident  on  the  street-car,  Mrs. 
Greene  knew  of  it  two  days  after  it  happen¬ 
ed,  and  she  was  kept  well  informed  of  the 
various  steps  taken  in  the  resulting  lawsuit. 
Indeed,  she  had  heard  that  very  morning 
from  Margaret’s  own  lips  how  the  case  had 
been  reached  for  trial  before  Judge  Greene, 
and  she  felt  sure  of  a  verdict  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff. 

Had  she  known  the  doctrine  of  contribu¬ 
tory  negligence  as  well  as  her  husband  did, 
however,  she  would  not  have  been  so  san¬ 
guine,  for  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind 


THE  SIXTH  JURYMAN  TWICE  PUNCHED  HIS  FIFTH  BROTHER  INTO 
WAKEFULNESS. 


to  non-suit  Mrs.  Flynn.  That  is  to  say, 
Mr.  Sill  had  so  bungled  his  client’s  case 
that,  upon  cross-examination  of  Sill’s  own 
witnesses.  Harper  had  firmly  established 
the  plaintifif’s  accident  to  be  the  result  of 
her  own  carelessness,  and  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  left  for  Judge  Greene  but  to  dismiss 
her  action. 

At  dinner  that  evening,  Margaret  was 
smiling  and  nimble  to  a  degree,  and  she 
helped  the  Judge  to  the  potatoes  as  if  they 
were  a  votive  offering.  She  was  always  so 
obliging,  however,  that  he  did  not  notice 
the  difference,  and  it  was  only  when  Mar¬ 
garet  had  retired  to  the  pantry  that  Mrs. 
Greene  acquainted  him  with  the  true  state 
of  affairs. 

“Of  course,”  she  said  in  concluding  her 
narrative,  “the  jury  will  see  the  justice  of 
Margaret’s  sister’s  case  and  give  her  a  large 
sum.” 

The  Judge  looked  doleful.  “  I  am  sorry, 
my  dear,”  he  stammered,  “but  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  Margaret’s  sister’s  case 
won’t  reach  the  jury  at  all.” 

“You  mean,  then,  that  they’ll  settle  it 
out  of  court?  ”  she  inquired  anxiously. 

The  Judge  shook  his  head  gravely.  “  Not 
at  all.  Wliat  I  mean  b  that  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  dismiss  it.” 

“Dbmbs  Margaret’s  sbter’s  case!”  cried 
the  poor  lady  in  horrified  dismay. 

“I’m  very 
,i  i  much  afraid  so,” 

FIFTH  BROTHER  INTO  night.  She  sat  in 

the  stoniness  of 
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“is  your  honor  trying  this  case  for  the  plaintiff?”  he  demanded. 


despair  and  said  not  a  word.  To  lose 
Margaret  after  ten  years!  It  was  like  cut¬ 
ting  off  an  arm. 

And  then  again  it  seemed  almost  a 
breach  of  faith.  She  had  assured  Mar¬ 
garet  only  that  morning  that  her  sister  had 
an  excellent  case,  and  would  no  doubt  re¬ 


ceive  several  thousands  by  way  of  a  salve 
to  her  injuries.  It  wouldn’t  be  so  hard  if 
the  jury  were  to  decide  against  her;  but 
for  the  Judge  to  take  the  case  from  the 
jury’s  hands  and  dismiss  poor  Margaret’s 
sister’s  action  himself!  She  felt  as  if  she 
were  the  accessory  to  a  crime,  and  through- 
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'too  bad,  too  bad,  said  the  judge,  "can’t  be  helped.  I  HAVE  NO  DISCRETION, 


out  the  evening  every  kind  look  and  willing 
service  of  poor  Margaret  gave  Mrs.  Greene 
a  fresh  pang.  Indeed,  ^e  aged  percepti¬ 
bly  in  tliree  hours. 

As  for  the  Judge,  he  slept  miserably  that 
night,  and  Mrs.  Greene’s  careworn  appear¬ 
ance  the  next  morning  sent  Margaret  run¬ 
ning  for  headache  remedies.  If  only  she 
could  have  wept  on  Margaret’s  breast  and 
confessed  all,  it  would  have  relieved  her; 
but  she  lacked  the  courage.  Hence  she 
said  nothing,  and  hoped  against  hope  that 
the  Judge  would  find  a  way  to  put  poor 
Margaret’s  sister’s  case  on  a  better  footing. 

Court  convened  at  precisely  half-past  ten 
and,  after  waiting  two  minutes  for  the  one 
invariably  tardy  j'uror,  Mr.  Sill  proceeded 
to  call  his  last  witness,  who  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  ought  to  have  concluded 
his  testimony  in  half  an  hour.  The  objec¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Harper  and  his  bickerings  with 
Mr.  Sill  consum^  so  much  time,  however, 
that  it  lacked  only  fifteen  minutes  of  recess 
when  Mr.  Sill  recalled  the  plaintiff. 

Never,  Judge  Greene  reflected  with  a 
sinking  heart,  had  a  meritorious  case  been 
so  poorly  tried;  and  he  sighed  heavily  as 
his  eyes  rested  on  the  plaintiff,  who  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Margaret.  When 
she  limped  to  the  witness-chair  he  motioned 
to  a  court  oflicer  to  help  her,  and  then  he 
settled  back  in  his  chair  and  gave  careful 
attention  to  Mr.  Sill’s  floundering  exami¬ 
nation  until  he  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

“I  should  like  to  question  the  witness,” 


he  said,  “if  counsel  has  'no  objection.” 

Mr.  Harper  grudgingly  nodded  his  head, 
and  Judge  Greene  turned  to  the  plaintiff. 

“Now,  madam,”  he  said  gently,  “remem¬ 
ber  I  desire  only  to  set  you  right.  When 
you  signaled  the  conductor  to  stop  and  he 
rang  the  bell,  what  did  you  do?” 

“I  walked  to  the  door  and  started  to  get 
out,”  she  answered  in  a  whisper. 

“Can  you  gentlemen  hear  this  lady?” 
Judge  Greene  asked  the  jurymen;  and  they 
nodded  in  unison  like  the  members  of  a 
well-trained  comic-opera  chorus. 

“Now,  madam,  was  the  car  at  a  stand¬ 
still  when  you  reached  the  door?”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

“Yes,  sir — your  Honor,  I  mean.” 

“All  right.  Now  what  happened  when 
you  were  on  the  step  ready  to  get  off?  ” 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Harper,  who  had 
been  suppressing  his  indignation  until  he 
verged  on  apoplexy,  could  restrain  himself 
no  longer. 

“Is  your  Honor  trying  this  case  for  the 
plaintiff?”  he  demanded. 

Bang!  went  the  gavel  on  the  desk,  and 
the  force  of  the  blow  jarred  his  Honor’s 
arm  to  the  elbow,  while  Mrs.  Flynn  and 
the  jury  jumped  in  their  seats.  As  for  Mr. 
Harper,  he  grew  scarlet  to  the  roots  of  his 
very  red  hair,  for  he  saw  his  case  lost  and 
himself  committed  for  contempt. 

“Mr.  Harper,”  Judge  Greene  said  grave¬ 
ly,  “you  are  lacking  in  resp>ect  to  the  court. 
Never  in  all  my  years  on  the  bench  have  I 
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experienced  such  impertinence  from  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  bar,  and  I  desire  to  see  you  at 
my  chambers  during  recess.” 

He  then  warned  the  jury  to  pay  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  incident,  which  instruction, 
of  course,  they  immediately  made  up  their 
minds  to  disregard — two  or  three  of  them 
even  going  so  far  as  to  glare  at  Mr.  Harp>er 
in  marked  disapproval  of  his  behavior. 

“Repeat  my  question,  Mr.  Wells,”  Judge 
Greene  said  at  length  to  the  stenographer, 
and  Mr.  Sill’s  face  took  on  a  brighter  look. 

“What  happened  when  you  were  on  the 
step  ready  to  get  off?  ”  the 
stenographer  read  from  his 
notes. 

“I  had  one  foot  on  the 
step  an’  the  other  foot  al¬ 
most  on  the  ground,  when 
the  car  started  with  a  jerk 
and  I  fell  on  me  head,  an’ 
remembered  no  more  till  I 
was  in  the  hospital,”  she 
answered. 

Mr.  Sill  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  here.  “  How  long  were 
you  in  the  hospital,  Mrs. 

Flynn?”  he  ask^. 

“I  was  in  the  hospital 
three  months,  an’  while  I 
was  there  me  husband  died, 
an’  me  little  boy  Jimmie, 
he— an’  oh,  dear — ”  Here 
the  sum  of  her  troubles 
overpowered  her  and  she 
wept  bitterly. 

The  Judge  involuntarily 
leaned  forward  and  placed 
a  hand  on  the  plaintiff’s 
shoulder. 

“Strike  all  the  last  part 
of  the  answer  out,  Mr. 

Wells,”  he  said.  “We’ll 
take  a  recess  until  two 
o’clock.” 

At  ten  minutes  past  one, 

Mr.  Harp>er  attended  Judge 
Greene  in  his  chambers, 
and  how  Judge  Greene 
admonished  Mr.  Harper 
is  not  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  court; 
but  when  he  emerged  from  the  interview  he 
had  purged  himself  of  his  contempt  in  a 
manner  that  had  reduced  his  linen  to  the 
consistency  of  a  wash-rag. 

At  half-past  one  o’clock,  the  suit  of  Flynn 
against  the  Interstate  and  Eastern  Electric 


Railroad  Company  was  settled  for  five 
thousand  dollars,  taxable  costs  and  dis¬ 
bursements. 

As  it  happened,  there  was  no  other  case  on 
the  calendar  ready  for  trial,  so  Mr.  Justice 
Greene  permitted  himself  the  highly  inju¬ 
dicial  and  undignified  act  of  hastening  home 
to  tell  the  good  news  to  Mrs.  Greene  and 
Margaret. 

On  a  day  two  months  later,  however, 
Margaret  appeared  before  Mrs.  Greene  and 
twisted  her  apron  between  her  fingers  in 
an  agony  of  embarrassment. 

i“Ifyouplease,  Mrs.  Greene,” 
she  said,  “an’  very  sorry  I 
I  j  am,  ma’am,  but  my  sister  bein’ 

I  '  sick  an’  havin’  enough  money 

for  the  both  of  us  to  live 
I  on  comfortable,  I  give  you 


‘l  WAS  IN  THE  HOSPITAL  THREE  MONTHS,  AN*  ME  LITTLE  BOV, 
JIMMIE,  HE —  an’  oh,  DEAR — ” 


notice  that  I  shall  be  leavin’  you  this  day 
month.” 

When  the  Judge  heard  it,  he  could  not 
restrain  a  smile — though  it  was  rather 
rueful. 

“Fio/  justitia,  rual  caelum,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 
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‘  OU  look  glorious.  What’s 

the  special  program  you’ve 
morning, 

Sue?”  said  Susanna’s  hus- 
band,  coming  upon  her  in 
her  rose-garden  early  on  a 
certain  perfect  October  morning. 

“I  ftxi  glorious  too,”  young  Mrs.  Fairfax 
said,  returning  his  kiss  and  dropping  basket 
and  scissors  to  bestow  all  her  attention  upon 
his  buttonhole  rose.  “There  is  no  sp>ecial 
occasion  tor  all  this  extravagance,”  she 
added,  giving  a  complacent  downward 
glance  at  the  filmy  embroideries  of  her 
gown,  and  her  small  white-shod  feet.  “In 
fact,  to-day  breaks  before  me  a  long  and  de¬ 
licious  blank.  I  don’t  know  w'hen  I  have 
had  such  a  Saturday.  I  shall  write  letters 
this  morning — or  perhaps  wash  my  hair — 
I  don’t  know.  And  then  I’ll  take  Mrs.  El¬ 
liot  for  a  drive  this  afternoon,  or  take  some 
fruit  to  the  Burkes,  maybe,  and  stop  for 
tea  at  the  club.  And  if  you  decide  to  dine  in 
town  I’ll  have  Emma  set  my  dinner  out  on 
the  porch  and  commence  my  new  Locke. 
And  if  you  can  beat  that  program  for  sheer 
idle  bli^,”  said  Susanna,  “let  me  hear  you 
doit!” 

She  finished  fastening  his  rose,  stepped 
back  to  survey  it,  and  raised  to  his  eyes  her 
own  joyous,  honest  blue  eyes,  which  still 
were  as  can^d  as  a  nice  child’s.  Jim  Fair¬ 
fax,  keenly  alive  to  the  delight  of  it,  even 
after  six  months  of  marriage,  kissed  her 
again. 


“You  know,  Jim,”  said 
Susanna,  when  they  were 
presently  sauntering  with 
their  load  of  roses  toward 
the  house  and  breakfast, 

“apropos  of  this  new  dress, 

I  believe  I  put  it  on  just  because  there 
was  no  real  reason  for  it.  It  is  so  delight¬ 
ful  sometimes  to  get  into  dainty  petties, 
and  silk  stockings,  and  a  darling  nev 
gown,  just  as  a  matter  of  course!  All  my 
life,  you  know,  I’ve  had  just  one  good  out¬ 
fit  at  a  time,  and  sometimes  less  than  that, 
and  all  the  things  I  wore  every  day  were 
so  awfully  plain - !” 

“I  know,  my  darling,”  Jim  said,  a  little 
gravely.  For  he  was  always  sorry  to  re¬ 
member  that  there  had  been  long  years  (rf 
poverty  and  struggle  in  Susanna’s  life  be¬ 
fore  the  day  when  he  had  found  her,  an  un¬ 
derpaid  librarian  in  a  dark  old  law  library, 
in  a  dark  old  street.  Susanna,  buoyant, 
ambitious,  and  overworked,  ^d  never 
stopped  in  her  hard  daily  round  long  enough 
to  consider  herself  pitiful,  but  she  could 
look  back  from  her  rose-garden  now  to  the 
days  before  she  knew  Jim,  and  join  him  in  a 
little  shudder  of  reminiscence. 

“I  don’t  believe  a  long,  idle  day  will  ever 
seem  anything  but  a  joyous  holiday  to  me,” 
she  said  now.  “It  seems  so  curious  still, 
not  to  be  expected  anywhere  every  mom- 
ing!” 

“Well,  you  may  as  well  get  used  to  it,” 
Jim  told  her  smilingly.  But  a  few  minutes 
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later,  when  Susanna  was  busy  with  the  cof¬ 
fee-pot,  he  looked  up  from  a  letter  to  say: 
“Here’s  a  job  for  you,  after  all,  to-day.  Sue! 

This - ”  and  he  flattened  the  crackling 

sheets  beside  his  plate,  “this  is  from  old 
Thayer.” 

“Thayer  himself?”  Susanna  echoed  ap¬ 
preciatively.  For  old  Whitman  Thayer, 
in  whose  hands  lay  the  giving  of  contracts 
far  larger  than  any  that  had  as  yet  been 
handled  by  Jim  or  his  senior  partners  in 
the  young  firm  of  Reid,  Polk  &  Fairfax, 
Architects,  was  naturally  an  enormously 
important  figure  in  his  and  Susanna’s  world. 
They  sf>oke  of  Thayer  nearly  every  night, 
Jim  reporting  to  his  interested  wife  that 
Thayer  had  “come  in,”  or  “hadn’t  come 
in,”  that  Thayer  had  “seemed  pleased,” 
that  Thayer  had  “jumped”  on  this,  or  had 
“been  tickled  to  death”  with  that;  and  the 
Fairfax  domestic  barometer  varied  accord- 
ingly. 

“Go  on,  Jim,”  said  Su^nna  in  suspense. 

“Why,  it  seems  that  his  wife — she’s  aw¬ 
fully  sweet  and  nice,”  Jim  proceeded,  “is 
coming  into  town  this  afternoon,  and  she 
wonders  if  it  would  be  too  much  trouble  for 
Mrs.  Fairfax  to  come  in  and  lunch  with  her 
and  help  her  with  some  shopping.” 

“Jim,  it  doesn’t  say  that!”  But  Susan¬ 
na’s  eyes  were  kindling  with  joy  at  the 
thought.  “Oh,  Jim,  what  a  chance! 
Doesn’t  that  look  as  if  he  really  liked  you!  ” 

“Liked  you,  you  mean,”  Jim  said,  giving 
her  the  letter.  “Now  I  call  that  a  very 
friendly,  decent  thing  for  them  to  do,” 
young  Mr.  Fairfax  went  on  musingly.  “If 
you  and  she  like  each  other.  Sue - ”  • 

“Oh,  don’t  worry,  we  will!”  Mrs.  Fair¬ 
fax  was  alw'ays  sure  of  her  touch  up)on  a 
feminine  heart. 

“Wonder  why  he  didn’t  think  of  Mrs. 
Reid  or  Mrs.  Polk?”  said  Jim. 

“Oh,  Jim,  they  are  sort  of — stiff,  don’t 
you  know?  ”  Susanna  returned  to  her  coffee, 
seasoning  Jim’s  cup  carefully  before  she 
added,  with  a  look  of  naive  pleasure  that  Jim 
thought  very  charming:  “You  know  I 
rather  thought  that  Mr.  Thayer  liked  me 
just  that  one  day  I  saw  him!” 

“Well,  you’ll  like  her,”  Jim  prophesied. 
“She’s  very  sweet  and  gentle,  not  very 
strong.  They  live  right  up  the  line  here 
somewhere.  She  rarely  comes  into  town. 
Old  Thayer  is  devoted  to  her,  and  he  always 
seems — ”  Jim  hesitated.  “I  don’t  know,” 
he  went  on,  “I  may  be  all  wrong  about 
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this.  Sue,  but  Thayer  always  seems  to  be 
protecting  her,  don’t  you  know?  I  don’t  im¬ 
agine  he’d  want  to  run  her  up  against  so¬ 
ciety  women  like  Jane  Reid  and  Mrs.  Polk. 
You’re  yoimger  and  less  affected;  you’re 
approachable.  I  don’t  know,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  way.  Anyway,”  he  finished 
with  supreme  satisfaction,  “I  wouldn’t  take 
anything  in  the  world  for  this  chance!  It 
shows  the  old  man  is  really  in  earnest.” 

“  He  says  she’ll  be  at  the  office  at  eleven,” 
said  Susanna.  “That  means  I  must  get 
the  ten  twenty-two.” 

“  Sure.  And  take  a  taxi  when  you  get  to 
town.  Got  money?  Got  the  right  clothes?  ” 

“Hydrangea  hat,”  Susanna  decided 
aloud.  “New  pongee,  and  pongee  coat 
hung  in  careless  elegance  over  my  arm.  As 
the  last  chime  of  eleven  rings  I  will  step  into 
your  office - ” 

“I  hopje  to  goodness  you  will!”  said  Jim 
with  an  anxious  look.  “You’ll  really  get 
there,  w'on’t  you.  Sue?  No  slips?  ” 

This  might  have  seemed  over-emphatic 
to  an  imprejudiced  outsider.  But  no  one 
who  really  knew  Susanna  would  have 
blamed  her  young  husband  for  an  utter  dis¬ 
belief  in  the  likelihood  of  her  getting  any¬ 
where  at  any  given  time.  Susanna’s  one 
glaring  fault  w'as  a  cheerful  indifference  to 
the  fixed  plans  of  others.  Engagements  she 
forgot,  ignored,  or  canceled  at  the  last  min¬ 
ute;  dinner  guests,  arriving  at  her  lovely 
home,  never  dreamed  how  often  the  con¬ 
sternation  of  utter  surprise  was  hidden  un¬ 
der  the  hilarious  greetings  of  hostess  and 
host.  Dressmakers  and  dentists  charged 
Susanna  mercilessly  for  forgotten  appoint¬ 
ments;  but  an  adoring  circle  of  friends  had 
formed  a  sort  of  silent  conspiracy  to  save 
her  from  herself,  and  socially  she  suffered 
much  less  than  she  deserved. 

“But  some  day  you’ll  get  an  awful  jolt 
you’ll  get  the  lesson  of  your  life.  Sue,”  Jim 
used  to  say,  and  Susanna  always  answered 
meekly: 

“Oh,  Jim,  I  know  it!” 

“My  mother  used  to  have  a  nursery 
rhyme  about  me,”  she  told  Jim  on  one  oc¬ 
casion.  “  It  was  one  of  those  ‘  A  is  for  Amia¬ 
ble  Annie’  things,  you  know;  ‘K  is  for  Kind 
little  Katie,  whose  weight  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty’ — you’ve  heard  them,  of  course? 
Well,  ‘  S  was  for  Shiftless  Susanna.’  I  know 
the  next  line  was,  ‘  But  such  was  the  charm 
of  her  manner’ — but  I’ve  forgotten  the 
rest.  Whether  mother  made  that  up  for 


my  especial  benefit  or  not,  I  don’t  know.  ’  ’  the  Jacksons  said  Thursday,”  she  would 
“Well,  you  have  the  charm  all  right,”  Jim  brilliantly  elucidate,  “and  Mrs.  Oliver  said 


“you  look  glorious,  what’s  the  special  program  this  morning,  sue?” 


was  obliged  to  confess,  for  Susanna  had  an 
undeniable  genius  for  adjustment  and  placa- 
tion.  Nobody  was  angry  long  at  Susanna, 
perhaps  because  so  many  other  people  were 
always  ready  to  step  in  gladly  and  fill  any 
gaps  in  her  program.  She  was  too  popular 
to  be  snubbed.  And  her  excuses  were  al- 
waj's  so  reasonable! 

“  You  know  I  simply  lose  my  mind  at  the 
telephone,”  she  w'ould  plead.  “I  accept 
anything  then — it  never  occurs  to  me  that 
we  may  have  engagements!”  Or  “Well, 


the  twentieth,  and  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  it  was  the  same  day !  ” 

And  she  was  always  willing — this  was  the 
maddening  part  of  Susanna! — to  own  her¬ 
self  entirely  in  the  wrong,  and  always  ended 
any  conversation  on  the  subject  with  a 
cheerful:  “But  anyway,  I’m  improving, 
you  admit  that,  don’t  you,  Jim?  I’m  not 
nearly  as  bad  as  I  used  to  be!” 

She  said  now'  very  seriously:  “Jim,  dar¬ 
ling,  you  may  depend  upon  me.  I  realize 
what  this  means,  and  I  am  pierfectly  de- 
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lighted  to  have  the  chance.  At  eleven  to¬ 
day,  ‘one  if  by  land,  and  two  if  by  sea,’  I’ll 
be  at  your  office.  Trust  me!” 

“  I  do,  dearest,”  Jim  said.  And  he  went 
down  the  drive  a  little  later,  under  the  bla¬ 
zing  glory  of  the  maples,  with  great  content 
in  his  heart.  Susanna,  going  about  her 
pretty  house  briskly,  felt  so  sure  of  herself 
that  the  day’s  good  work  seemed  half  ac¬ 
complished  already. 

She  had  adjust^  the  skirt  of  the  pongee 
suit,  and  pinned  the  hydrangea  hat  at 
a  fascinating  angle  when  the  telephone 
rang. 

Susanna  slipped  her  bare  arms  into  the 
stiff  sleeves  of  a  Mandarin  coat  and  crossed 
the  hall  to  the  instrument. 

“Hello,  Susanna!”  said  the  cheerful  voice 
of  young  Mrs.  Harrington,  a  neighbor  and 
friend,  at  the  other  end  of  the  telephone. 
“I  just  rang  up  to  know  if  I  could  come  over 
early  and  help  you  out  with  anything  and 
whether - ” 

“Help  me  out  with  anything?”  Mrs. 
Fairfax’s  voice  ranged  through  delicate 
shades  of  surprise  to  dawning  consterna¬ 
tion.  “  Help  me  out  with  what?  ” 

“Why,  you  told  me  yourself  that  this 
was  the  day  of  the  bridge-club  lunch  at 
your  house!”  Mrs.  Harrington  said,  almost 
indignantly.  But  immediately  she  became 
mirthful.  “Oh,  Susanna,  Susanna!  You 
haven’t  forgotten — oh,  you  havel  Oh,  you 
poor  girl,  what  will  you  do!  Listen,  I  could 
bring  a - ” 

“Oh,  my  goodness,  Ethel — and  I’ve  got 
to  go  to  town!”  Susanna’s  tone  was  hushed 
with  a  sort  of  horror.  “And  those  seven 
women  will  be  here  at  half-past  twelve! 
And  not  one  thing  in  the  house - ” 

“Oh,  you  could  get  Ludovici  as  far  as  the 
lunch  goes.  Sue.  But  the  girls  will  think 
it’s  odd,  perhaps.  Couldn’t  you  wait  and 
take  the  one  o’clock  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I’ll  get  Ludovici,”  Susanna  decided 
hastily.  “No,  I  couldn’t  do  that.  But  I’ll 
tell  you  what  I  could  do.  If  you’ll  be  an 
angel,  Ethel,  and  do  the  honors  until  I  get- 
here,  I  could  lunch  early,  get  .through  my 
business  in  town,  and  get  the  one-fifty  train 
for  home - ” 

“WeU,  that’ll  be  all  right.  I’ll  explain,” 
said  the  amiable  Mrs.  Harrington. 

A  few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Fairfax  left  the 
telephone  and  went  down  to  the  kitchen 
to  explain  to  Emma  and  Teresa ,  the  maids, 
that  there  would  be  a  luncheon  for  eight 


ladies  served  by  a  caterer,  in  her  home,  that 
day,  and  that  they  must  simply  assist  him. 
She  herself  must  be  in  town,  unfortunately, 
but  Mrs.  Harrington  had  very  kindly  of¬ 
fered  to  come  over  and  be  hostess  and 
play  the  eighth  hand  of. bridge  afterward. 
Emma  and  Teresa,  p)erhaps  more  hardened 
to  these  emergencies  than  are  ordinary 
maids,  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  Susanna 
hurried  off  to  her  train  satisfied  that  as  far 
as  the  actual  luncheon  was  concerned,  all 
would  go  well.  But  what  the  seven  wom¬ 
en  would  think  was  another  story! 

“I  don’t  suppose  Mrs.  Thayer  wants  to 
do  so  very  much  shopping,”  said  Susanna 
to  herself,  hurrying  along.  “If  I  meet  her 
at  eleven  and  we  lunch  at  one,  say,  I  don’t 
see  why  I  shouldn’t  get  the  one-fifty  train 
home.  I’d  get  here  before  the  girls  had 
fairly  started  playing  bridge,  and  explain — 
somehow  one  can  always  explain  things 
so  much  better  in  person - ” 

“Or  suppose  we  lunched  at  half-past 
twelve,”  her  uneasy  thoughts  ran  on. 
“That  gives  us  an  hour  and  a  half  to  shop 
— that  ought  to  be  plenty.  But  we  mustn’t 
lose  a  minute  getting  started!  Mrs.  Thayer 
will  come  up  in  her  motor — that  will  save 
us  time.  We  can  start  right  off  the  instant 
I  get  to  Jim’s  office.” 

’  She  stopped  at  the  caterer’s  for  a  brief 
but  satisfactory  interview.  The  caterer 
was  an  artist,  but  his  enthusiasms  this 
morning  were  wasted  upon  Susanna. 

“Yes,  yes — cucumber  sandwiches  by  all 
means,”  she  assented  hastily,  “and  the  ices 
— ^just  as  you  like!  Plain,  I  think — or  did 
you  say  in  cases?  I  don’t  care.  Only  don’t 
fail  me,  Mr.  Ludovici.” 

Fail  her?  Mr.  Ludovici’s  ’exicon  did  not 
know  the  word.  Susanna  breathed  more 
freely  as  she  crossed  the  sminy  village  street 
to  the  train. 

The  station  platform  was  deserted  and 
bare.  Susanna,  accustomed  to  a  breathless 
late  arrival,  could  saunter  with  delightful 
leisure  to  the  ticket-seller’s  window. 

“You’ve  not  forgotten  the  new  time¬ 
table?”  said  the  agent  pleasantly,  when 
they  had  exchanged  greetings. 

“Oh,  does  the  change  begin  to-day?” 
Susanna  looked  blank. 

“October  sixteenth,  winter  schedule,”  he 
reminded  her  buoyantly.  “  Going  to  be  lots 
of  engagements  missed  to-day!” 

“But  mine  is  very  important  and  I  can 
not  miss  it,”  said  Susanna,  displeased  at  his 
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levity.  “I  must  be  in  Mr.  Fairfax’s  office 
at  eleven.” 

“You  won’t  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  late,”  said  young  Mr.  Green  con¬ 
solingly.  “You  tell  Mr.  Fairfax  it’s  up 
to  the  Y.  and  E. 

Susanna  smiled’  perfunctorily,  but  took 
her  place  in  the  train  with  a  sinking  heart. 
She  would  be  late,  of  course,  and  Jim  would 
be  angry,  of  course.  Late  to-^y,  when 
every  minute  counted  and  the  program  al¬ 
low^  for  not  an  instant’s  delay!  Her  eyes 
on  the  flying  countryside,  she  rehearsed  her 
jjart,  found  herself  eloquently  explaining  to 
a  pacified  Jim,  capturing  a  gracious  Mrs. 
T^yer,  successfully  reaching  home  again, 
and  e.xplaining  to  an  entirely  amiable  bridge 
club. 

It  could  be  done,  of  course,  but  it  meant 
a  pretty  full  day!  Susanna’s  mind  reverted 
uneasily  to  the  consideration  that  she  had 
already  bungled  matters.  Oh  well,  if  she 
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was  late  she  was  late,  that  was  all;  and  if 
Jim  was  furious,  why,  Jim  would  simply 
have  to  be  furious!  And  she  began  her  ex¬ 
planations  again - 

After  all,  it  was  but  fifteen  minutes  past 
eleven  when  she  walked  into  her  husband’s 
office.  But  neither  Jim  nor  Mrs.  Thayer 
was  there. 

“  Mr.  Fairfax  went  out  not  three  minutes 
ago,”  said  the  pretty  stenographer  in  the 
outer  office.  Susanna,  brought  to  a  full 
stop,  stared  at  her  blankly. 

“Went  out!” 

“Yes,  with  Mrs.  Thayer  to  the  dentist. 
He  said  to  say  he  was  afraid  you  had  missed 
your  train.  There’s  a  note.” 

The  note  was  forthwith  produced.  Su¬ 
sanna  read  it  frowmingly.  It  was  rather 
conspicuously  headed  “Eleven-twelve!” 

Dearest  girl:  Can’t  wait  any  longer.  Mrs.  T. 
must  see  her  dentist  (.\rchibald).  I’m  taking  her 
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up.  Thayers  and  we  lunch  at  the  Palace  at  one- 
thirty.  Wait  lor  me  in  my  office.  J.  F. 

“Oh,  what  is  the  matter  with  everything 
to-day!”  Susanna  burst  out  in  exasperation. 
“He’s  wild,  of  course.  When  does  he  ever 
sign  himself  ‘J.  F.’  to  me!  When  did  they 
go?”  she  ask^  Miss  Perry  briefly,  with  an 
unreasonable  wish  that  she  might  somehow 
hold  that  irreproachable  young  woman  re- 
qx)nsible. 

“Just  about  three  minutes  ago,”  said 
Miss  Perry.  “He  said  that  if  you  had 
missed  your  train  you  wouldn’t  be  here  for 
more  than  an  hour,  and  it  was  no  use  wait- 
mg. 

“  You  see,  it  was  a  changed  time-table, 
and  he  forgot  it  just  as  I  did,”  explained 
Susanna,  pleased  to  find  him  fallible,  even 
to  that  extent. 

“  But  he  was  on  time,”  fenced  Miss  Perry 
innocently. 

“They  don’t  change  the  business  trains,” 
Susanna  said  coldly.  And  she  decided  that 
she  disliked  this  girl.  She  opened  a  maga¬ 
zine  and  sat  down  by  the  open  window. 

The  minutes  ticked  slowly  by.  The  tele¬ 
phone  rang,  doors  opened  and  shut,  and  men 
came  and  w’ent  through  the  office.  Susanna, 
exposed  in  every  fiber  of  her  being  to  pas¬ 
sive  waiting,  suddenly  rose. 

“Dr.  Archibald  is  in  the  First  National 
Bank  Building,  isn’t  he?”  she  inquired.  “I 
think  I’ll  join  Mrs.  Thayer  up  there. 
There’s  no  use  in  my  waiting  here.” 

Miss  Perry  silently  verified  Dr.  Archi¬ 
bald’s  address  in  the  telephone  book,  and  to 
the  First  National  Bank  Building  Susaiina 
immediately  made  her  w’ay.  It  was  grow¬ 
ing  warmer  now  and  the  streets  seemed 
noisy  and  crowded,  but  no  matter — “If  I 
can  only  get  to  them  and  see  Jim!”  thought 
Susanna. 

In  the  pleasant  shadiness  of  Dr.  Archi¬ 
bald’s  office,  rising  from  a  delightful  ma¬ 
hogany  armchair,  Susanna  presently  asked 
if  Mrs.  Thayer  could  be  told  that  Mrs. 
Fairfax  was  there. 

“I  think  Mrs.  Thayer  is  gone,”  said  the 
attendant  pleasantly.  “I’m  not  sure,  but 
I’ll  see.” 

In  a  few  minutes  she  returned  to  inform 
Mrs.  Fairfax  that  Mrs.  Thayer  had  just 
come  in  to  have  a  bridge  replaced,  and 
was  gone. 

“You  don’t  know  where?”  Susaima’s 
voice  was  a  trifle  husky  with  repressed  emo¬ 


tion.  She  realized  that  she  was  getting  a 
headache. 

No,  the  attendant  didn’t  know  where. 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go 
back  to  Jim’s  oflSce,  and  back  Susanna  ac¬ 
cordingly  went.  She  walked  as  fast  as  she 
could,  conscious  of  every  separate  hot 
step,  and  was  nervous  and  headachy  when 
she  entered  Miss  Perry’s  presence  again. 

Mr.  Fairfax  and  Mrs.  Thayer  had  not 
come  in;  no,  but  Miss  Perry  reported  that 
Mr.  Fairfax  had  telephoned  not  ten  minutes 
ago,  very  anxious  to  get  hold  of  his  wife, 
and  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  she 
was  not  there. 

“Oh,  dear,  dear!”  lamented  Susanna. 
“And  where  is  he  now?” 

Miss  Perry  couldn’t  say.  “I  wrote  his 
message  down,”  she  said,  with  sympathet¬ 
ic  amusement  at  Susanna’s  crushed  dismay. 
And,  referring  to  her  notes,  she  repeated  it: 

“Mr.  Fairfax  said  that  Mrs.  Thayer  had 
had  an  appointment  to  see  a  sick  friend  in  a 
hospital  this  afternoon.  But  she  has  gone 
right  out  there  now  instead,  so  that  you 
and  she  can  go  shopping  after  lunch.  You 
are,  please,  to  meet  Mr.  Fairfax  and  the 
Thayers  at  the  Palace  for  luncheon  at  half¬ 
past  one;  there’ll  be  a  table  reserved.  Mr. 
Fairfax  has  a  little  business  to  attend  to 
just  now,  but  if  you  don’t  mind  waiting  in 
the  office  he  thinks  it’s  the  coolest  place  you 
could  be.  He  wanted  to  know  if  you  had 
the  whole  afternoon  free - ” 

“Oh,  absolutely!”  Susanna  assented  ea¬ 
gerly.  This  was  not  the  time  to  speak  or 
think  of  the  bridge  club. 

“And  that  was  all,”  finished  Miss  Perry, 
“except  he  said  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
look  at  the  plans  of  the  orphanage.  Mr. 
Fairfax  got  them  out  to  show  to  Mr.  Thayer 
this  afternoon.  I  can  get  them  for  you.” 

“  Oh,  thank  you !  I  do  want  to  see  them !  ” 
said  Susanna  gratefully.  And  she  estab¬ 
lished  herself  comfortably  by  the  open  win¬ 
dow,  the  orphanage  plans,  a  stiff  roll  of  blue 
paper,  in  her  lap,  her  idle  eyes  following  the 
noonday  traflSc  in  the  street  below. 

What  a  shame  to  have  to  sit  here  doing 
nothing,  to-day  of  all  days,  for  nearly  two 
hours! — Susanna  thought.  Why,  she  could 
have  met  her  luncheon  guests,  seen  that 
the  meal  was  at  least  under  way,  apolo- 
^^ized  in  person,  and  then  started  for  town. 
As  it  was,  they  might  be  angry,  and  no  won¬ 
der!  And  these  were  her  neighbors  and 
very  good  friends,  after  all,  the  women  upon 
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them!  If  I  can  only  get  hold  of  Jim,  and  if 
the  afternoon  goes  smoothly,  I  sha’n’t 
mind  anything!” 

Only  ten  minutes  late  for  her  luncheon 
engagement,  Susanna  entered  the  cool 
depths  of  the  restaurant  and,  piloted  by  an 
impressed  head  waiter,  looked  confidently 
for  her  own  party.  It  was  very  pleasant 
here,  and  the  trays  of  salads  and  iced  things 
that  were  borne  continually  past  her,  were 
very  inviting. 

But  still  there  was  no  Mrs.  Thayer  and 
no  Jim.  Susanna  waited  a  few  nervous 
minutes,  sat  down,  got  up  again,  and  final¬ 
ly,  at  two  o’clock,  went  out  into  the  blazing, 
unfriendly  streets,  and  walked  the  five  short 
squares  that  lay  between  the  restaurant  and 
her  husband’s  oflBce.  A  hot ,  dusty  wind  blew 
steadily  against  her;  the. streets  were  full  of 
happy  girls  and  men  with  suit-cases,  bound 
for  the  country  and  a  day  or  two  of  fresh 
air  and  idleness.  Miss  Perry  was  putting 
the  cover  on  her  typewriter  as  Susanna  en¬ 
tered  the  ofi^ce,  her  own  suit-case  waiting 
in  a  comer.  She  looked  astonished  as  Su¬ 
sanna  came  in. 

•'‘My  goodness,  Mrs.  Fairfax!”  she  ejacu¬ 
lated.  “We’ve  been  trying  and  trying  to 
get  you  by  telephone!  Mr.  Fairfax  was  so 
anxious  to  get  hold  of  those  orphanage 
plans.  Mr.  'Thayer  wanted - ” 

“I’ve  been  following  him  about  all  day,” 
said  Susanna,  with  an  undignified  but  un¬ 
controllable  gulp.  She  sat  down  limply. 
“What  happened  to  the  luncheon  plan?” 
she  asked  forlornly.  “Where  is  Mr.  Fair¬ 
fax?” 

Miss  Perry,  perhaps  softened  by  the  sight 
of  Susanna’s  filling  eyes  and  tired  face,  be¬ 
came  very  sympathetic.  “Isn’t  it  too  bad 
— I  know  you  have!  But  you  see  Mrs. 
Thayer  couldn’t  see  her  friend  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  this  morning,  so  she  came  right  down 
here  and  got  here  not  ten  minutes  after  you 
left.  She  said  she  couldn’t  wait  for  you,  as 
she  had  to  be  back  at  the  hospital  at  two, 
so  she  would  do  a  little  shopping  herself  and 
let  the  rest  wait.” 

“Well,”  said  Susanna,  after  a  pause  in 
which  her  very  soul  rebelled,  “it  can’t  be 
helped,  I  suppose!  Did  Mr.  Fairfax  go  out 
with  her?” 

“He  was  to  take  her  somewhere  for  a  cup 
of  tea  and  then  he  was  going  home.” 

“Going  home!  But  I’ve  just  come  from 
there!” 

“He  thought  he’d  probably  catch  you 


there,  I  think.  He  was  anxious  to  get  hold 
of  those  plans.” 

“Oh,  I  coidd  cry - ”  Susanna  began  de- 

spiairingly.  But  indeed  Miss  Perry  needed 
no  assurance  of  that.  “I  could  cry!”  said 
Susanna  again.  “To-day,”  she  expanded, 
“has  been  simply  one'  mi^rable  accident 
after  another!  I  hope  it ’ll  be  a  lesson  to  me! 

Well - ”  She  broke  off  short,  for  Miss 

Perry,  while  kind,  was  human,  and  was 
visibly  conscious  that  she  had  promised  her 
brother  and  sister-in-law  to  be  at  their  house 
long  before  it  was  time  to  put  the  baby  to 
bed.  “I  suppose  there’s  nothing  for  me 
to  do  but  go  home,”  finished  Susanna  dis¬ 
contentedly. 

“Accidents  will  happen!”  trilled  Miss 
Perry  blithely,  hurrying  for  her  car. 

Susanna  went  thoughtfully  home,  reflect¬ 
ing  soberly  upon  the  events  of  the  day.  If 
she  could  but  live  this  episode  down,  she 
told  herself;  but  meet  and  win  Mrs.  Thayer 
somehow  in  the  near  future;  but  bring  Jim 
to  the  point  of  entirely  forgetting  and  for¬ 
giving  the  whole  disgraceful  day,  she  would 
really  reform.  She  would  “keep  lists,”  she 
would  “make  notes,”  and  she  would  “think 
twice.  ”  In  short,  she  would  do  all  the  things 
that  those  who  had  her  good  at  heart  had 
been  advising  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Of  course,  if  the  Thayers  were  resentful — 
refused  to  be  placated —  Susanna  made 
a  little  wry  mouth.  But  they  wouldn’t 
be! 

Still  deep  in  stimulating  thoughts  of  a 
complete,  reformation,  Susanna  reached 
home  again,  crossed  the  deep-tiled  porch 
with  its  potted  olives  and  gay  awnings,  en¬ 
tered  the  big  hall  now  dim  with  afternoon 
shadows.  Now  for  Jim - ! 

But  where  was  Jim? 

“Mr.  Fairfax  is  home,  Emma?” 

“  Oh,  there  you  are,  Mrs.  Fairfax !  And  us 
trying  and  trying  to  telefome  you!  No 
ma’am,  he’s  not  home.  He  left  on  the  three- 
twenty.  He’d  only  come  out  in  a  rush  for 
some  papers,  and  he  had  to  get  back  to 
town  to  see  some  one  at  once.  There’s  a 
note - ” 

Susanna  sat  down.  Her  head  was  split¬ 
ting,  she  was  hungry  and  exhausted,  and,  at 
the  effort  she  made  to  keep  the  tears  out  of 
her  eyes,  a  wave  of  acute  pain  swept  across 
her  forehead.  She  opened  the  note. 

If  you  can  find  a  reliable  messenger  [said  the 
note,  without  preamble],  I  wish  you  would  get  those 
orphanage  plans  to  me  at  Thornton’s  office  before 
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by  the  quiet  close  of  the 
lovely  autumn  afternoon. 

Her  own  gateway  was 
separated  by  a  flight  of  shal¬ 
low  stone  steps  from  the 
road,  and  Susanna  paused  • 
there  on  her  way  to  the  train 
to  gather  her  skirts  safely  for 
the  dusty  walk.  And  while 
she  was  standing  there  she 
found  her  gaze  suddenly  ri¬ 
veted  u|X)n  a  motor-car  that, 
still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
was  rapidly  descending  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  its  two  oc¬ 
cupants  fairly  shaken  by  its 
violent  and  rapid  approach. 
The  road  here  was  not  wide, 
and  curv'ed  on  a  sharp  grade, 
and  Susanna  always  found 
the  descent  of  a  large  car, 
like  this  one,  a  matter  of  half- 
terrified  fascination.  But 
surely  with  this  car  there 
was  more  than  the  ordinary 
danger,  she  thought,  with  a 
sudden  sick  thumping  at  her 
heart.  Surely  here  was  some¬ 
thing  all  w'rong!  Surely  no 

sane  driver - 

“That  man  is  drunk,”  she 
said,  quite  aloud.  “He  can 
not  make  it!  He  can’t  poK- 
ah-h-h!” 

Her  voice  broke  on  a  gasp,  and  she 
pressed  one  hand  tight  over  her  eyes.  For 
with  swift  and  terrible  precision  the  acci¬ 
dent  had  indeed  come  to  i>ass.  The  car 
skidded,  turned,  hung  for  a  sickening  second 
on  one  wheel,  struck  the  stone  of  the  road¬ 
side  fence  with  a  horrible  grinding  jar, 
and  toppled  heavily  over  against  the 
bank. 

When  Susanna  uncovered  her  eyes  again, 
and  before  she  could  move  or  cry  out  in  the 
dumb  horror  that  had  taken  possession  of 
her,  she  saw'  a  man  in  golfing  wear  run  from 
the  Porters’  gate  opposite;  and  another 
motor,  in  w'hich  Susanna  recognized  the 
figure  of  a  friend  and  neighbor.  Dr.  Whit¬ 
ney,  swept  up  beside  the  overturned  one. 
When  she  ran,  as  she  presently  found  her¬ 
self  running,  to  the  spot,  other  men  and 
women  had  gathered  there,  drawm  from 
lawrns  and  fiorches  by  this  sudden  projec¬ 
tion  of  tragedy  into  the  gaiety  of  their 
Saturday  afternoon. 


ONE  OF  HER  SUDDEN  INSPIRATIONS  TURNED  THE 
PAGE  BLANK. 


six.  I  have  to  meet  him  there  at  four.  The  matter 
is  really  important,  or  I  would  not  trouble  you. 
I’U  dine  with  Thayer  at  the  club.  J.  F. 

The  pretty  hallw’ay  and  the  glaring  strip 
of  light  beyond  the  of>en  garden  door  swam 
suddenly  before  Susanna’s  eyes.  The  hand 
that  held  the  note  trembled. 

“I  could  not  be  so  mean  to  him!”  said 
Susanna  to  herself.  “But  pierhaps  he  was 
tired  and  hot — poor  Jim!”  And  aloud  she 
said  with  dignity:  “I  shall  have  to  take  this 
papier — these  plans — ^in  to  Mr.  Fairfax,  Em¬ 
ma.  I’ll  catch  the  four-twenty.” 

“You’ll  be  dead!”  said  Emma  sympa¬ 
thetically. 

“My  head  aches,”  Mrs.  Fairfax  admitted 
briefly.  But  when  she  w’as  up>-stairs  and 
alone  she  found  herself  suddenly  giving  w'ay 
to  the  long  deferred  burst  of  tears. 

After  a  while  she  bathed  her  eyes,  brushed 
her  hair,  and  substituted  a  more  substantial 
gown  for  the  piongee.  Then  she  started  out 
once  more,  refreshed  and  more  cheerful  in 
spite  of  herself,  and  soothed  unconsciously 
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“Hurt?”  gasped  Susanna,  joining  the 
group. 

“The  man  is — dead,  Billy  says,”  said 
young  Mrs.  Porter,  in  lowered  tones,  with 
an  agitated  clutch  of  Susanna’s  arm.  “And, 
poor  thing!  she  doesn’t  realize  it,  and  she 
keeps  asking  where  her  chauffeur  is  and  why 
he  doesn’t  come  to  her!” 

“Wouldn’t  you  think  people  would  have 
better  sense  than  to  keep  a  man  like  that!” 
added  another  neighbor,  Dexter  Ellis,  with 
a  bitterness  born  entirely  of  nervousness. 
“He  was  drunk  as  a  lord !  Young  and  I  were 
just  coming  out  of  my  side  gate - ” 

Everyone  talked  at  once — there  was  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  excited  comment.  Somebody  had 
flung  a  carriage  robe  over  the  silent  form  of 
the  man  as  it  lay  tumbled  in  the  dust  and 
weeds;  Susanna  glanced  toward  it  with  a 
shudder.  Somehow  she  found  herself  sup¬ 
porting  the  car’s  other  occupant,  the  wom¬ 
an,  who  was  half  sitting  and  half  lying  on 
the  bank  where  she  had  fallen.  The  woman 
had  op>ened  her  eyes  and  was  looking  slowly 
about  the  group;  she  had  pushed  away  the 


whisky  the  doctor  held  to  her  lips,  but  she 
looked  sick  and  seemed  in  pain. 

“I  had  just  put  the  baby  down  when  I 

heard  Dex  shout - ”  Susanna  coiild  hear 

Mrs.  Ellis  saying  behind  her  in  low  tones. 
“Oh,  it  is,  it’s  an  outrage — they  should  have 
regraded  it  years  ago,”  said  another  voice. 
“Merest  chance  in  the  world  that  we 
took  the  side  gate,”  Dexter  Ellis  was  say¬ 
ing,  and  some  man’s  voice  Susanna  did  not 
know  reiterated  over  and  over:  “Well,  I 
guess  he’s  run  his  last  car,  poor  fellow;  I 
guess  he’s  run  his  last  car - ” 

“You  feel  better,  don’t  you?”  the  doctor 
asked  his  patient  encouragingly.  “Just  op)en 
your  mouth  and  swallow  this.”  And  Su¬ 
sanna  said  gently:  “Just  try  it;  you’ll  feel  so 
much  stronger!” 

The  woman  turned  upon  her  a  pair  of  eyes 
as  heavy  as  a  sick  animal’s,  and  moistened 
her  lips.  “Arm,”  she  said  with  difficulty. 

“Her  arm’s  broken,”  said  the  doctor,  in  a 
low  tone,  “and  I  think  her  leg,  too.  Kane 
has  gone  to  wire  for  the  ambulance.  We’ll 
get  her  right  into  town.” 


they  gathered  there,  drawn  from  lawns  and  porches  by  this  sudden  projection 
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“You  can’t  take  her  to  town!”  Susanna 
ejaculated,  turning  so  that  she  might  not 
be  heard  by  the  sufferer.  “Take  her  in  to 
my  house.” 

“The  hospital  is  really  the  most  comfort¬ 
able  place  for  her,  Mrs.  Fairfax,”  the  doctor 
said  guardedly.  “  I  am  afraid  there  is  inter¬ 
nal  injury.  Her  mind  seems  somewhat 
confus^.  You  can’t  undertake  the  re¬ 
sponsibility - ” 

“Ah,  but  you  can’t  jolt  the  poor  thing  all 
the  way  into  town — ”  Susanna  began 
again.  Mrs.  Porter,  at  her  shoulder,  inter¬ 
rupted  her  in  an  earnest  whisper: 

“Sue,  dear,  it’s  always  done.  It  won’t 
take  very  long,  and  nobody  expects 
you - ” 

“I  know  just  how  Susanna  feels,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Mrs.  Ellis,  “but  after  all,  you  never 

can  tell - we  don’t  know  one  thing 

about  her - ” 

“She’ll  be  taken  good  care  of,”  finished 
the  doctor  soothingly. 

“Please — don’t  let  them  frighten — my 
husband — ”  said  the  woman  herself,  slowly, 
her  distressed  eyes  moving  from  one  face 
to  another.  “If  I  could — ^be  moved  some¬ 
where  before  he  hears - ” 

“We  won’t  frighten  him,”  Susanna  as¬ 
sured  her  tenderly,  “But  will  you  tell  us 
your  name  so  we  may  let  him  know?  ” 

The  injured  woman  frowned.  “  I  did  tell 
you — di(^’t  I?”  she  asked  painfully. 

“No” — Susanna  would  use  this  tone  in 
her  nursery  some  day ' —  “  No,  dear,  not 
yet.” 

“Tell  us  again,”  said  the  doctor,  with  too 
obvious  an  intention  to  soothe. 

The  woman  gave  him  a  look  full  of 
dignified  reproach. 

“If  I  could  rest  on  your  pwrch  a  little 
while,”  she  said  to  Susanna,  ignoring  the 
others  rather  purposely,  “I  should  be 
quite  myself  again.  That  will  be  best. 
Then  I  can  think — I  can’t  think  now. 
These  people — and  my  head - ” 

And  she  tried  to  rise,  supp>orting  herself 
with  a  hand  on  Susanna’s  arm.  But  with 
the  effort  the  last  vestige  of  color  left  her 
face,  and  she  slipp>ed,  imconsdous,  back 
to  the  grass. 

“Dead?”  asked  Susanna,  very  white. 

“No — no!  Only  fainted,”  Dr.  Wh’tney 
said.  “But  I  don’t  like  it,”  he  added,  his 
finger  at  the  limp  wrist. 

“Bring  her  in,  won’t  you?”  Susanna 
urged  with  sudden  decision.  “I  simply 


can’t  let  her  be  taken  ’way  up  to  town!  I 
This  way - ”  i 

And,  relieved  to  have  it  settled,  she  led  I 
them  swiftly  across  the  garden  and  into  the 
house,  flung  down  the  snowy  covers  of  the  I 
guest-room  bed,  and  with  Emma’s  sympa-  I 
thetic  help  established  the  stranger  therein.  I 

“Trouble,”  whispered  the  injured  worn-  I 

an  ap>ologetically,  when  she  opened  her  eyes  0 
upon  walls  and  curtain  rioting  with  pink  I 
roses,  and  felt  the  delicious  softness  and  I 

freshness  of  the  linen  and  pillows  about 
her.  i 

“Oh,  don’t  think  of  that — I  love  to  do  it!”  ' 

Susanna  said  honestly,  patting  her  hand. 

“A  nurse  is  coming  up  from  the  village  to 
look  out  for  you,  and  she  and  the  doctor  are 
going  to  make  you  more  comfortable.” 

The  woman,  fixing  her  with  a  dazed  yet 
curiously  intent  look,  formed  with  her  lips 
the  words  “God  bless  you,”  and  wearily 
shut  her  eyes.  Susanna,  slipping  out  of  the 
room  a  few  minutes  later,  said  over  and  over 
again  to  herself,  “I  don’t  care — I’m  glad 
I  did  it!” 

Still,  it  Wias  not  very  reassuring  to  hear 
the  big  hall  clock  strike  six,  and  suddenly  to 
notice  the  orphanage  plans  lying  where  they 
had  been  flung  on  the  hall  table. 

“I  wish  it  was  the  middle  of  next  year,” 
said  Susanna  thoughtfuUy,  going  out  to  sink 
wearily  into  a  porch  chair,  “or  even  next 
week!  I’d  pretend  to  be  asleep  when  Jim 
came  home  to-night,”  she  went  on  gloomi¬ 
ly,  “if  it  wasn’t  my  duty  to  sit  up  and  ex¬ 
plain  that  there  are  a  perfect  straneer  and  a 
trained  nurse  in  the  house.  Of  course,  being 
there  as  I  was,  any  humane  person  would 
have  to  do  w^t  I  did,  but  it  does  seem 
strange,  this  day  of  all  days,  that  I  had  to  be 
there!  And  I  wish  I  had  thought  to  send 
those  plans  in  by  messenger — that  would 
have  b^n  one  thing  the  less  to  worry  about, 
at  least! — What  is  it,  Emma?” 

For  Enuna,  mildly  repeating  some  ques¬ 
tion,  had  come  out  to  the  porch.  “Would 
you  like  tea,  Mrs.  Fairfax?  I  could  bring 
it  out  here  like  you  had  it  last  week  with 
your  book.” 

Susanna  brightened.  After  all,  she  had 
not  eaten  for  a  long  while;  tea  would  be 
very  welcome.  And  the  porch  was  delight¬ 
ful,  and  there  was  the  new  Locke. 

“Well,  that  was  my  original  idea,  Em¬ 
ma,”  said  she,  “and  although  the  day  has 
not  gone  quite  as  I  had  planned,  still  there’s 
no  reason  why  the  idea  should  be  changed. 


Bring  a  supper-tea,  Emma,  lots  of  sand-  to  try  to  make  her  sleep.  Oh,  and  may  I 
wiches — I’m  combining  three  meals  in  one,  telephone  her  husband?  ” 

Miss  Smith,”  she  broke  off  to  explain  smil-  “Oh,  she  could  give  you  his  name  then!” 
ingly,  as  the  nurse,  trimly  clad  in  white,  cried  Susanna  in  relief.  “Oh,  I  am  glad! 
came  to  the  doorway.  “I’ve  not  eaten  Indeed,  you  may  telephone.  Who  is  she?” 
since  breakfast.  You  must  have  some  tea  Miss  Smith  repeated  the  name  and  ad- 
with  me.  And  how  is  she?  Is  her  mind  dress. 

clearer?  ”  Susanna  stared  at  her  blankly.  Then  the 

“Oh,  dear  me,  yes!  She’s  quite  com-  most  radiant  of  all  her  ready  smiles  lighted 
fortable,”  Miss  Smith  said  cheerfully,  her  face. 

“Doctor  thinks  there’s  no  question  of  in-  “Well,  this  is  really  the  most  extraordi- 
temal  trouble.  Her  arm  is  broken  and  her  nary  day!”  she  said  softly  after  a  pause, 
ankle  badly  wrenched,  but  that’s  all.  And  “I’ll  come  right  up.  Miss  Smith,  but  per- 
she’s  so  grateful  to  you,  Mrs.  Fairfax,  haps  you  might  let  me  telephone  for  you 
It  seems  she  has  a  f>erfect  horror  of  hospi-  first.  I  can  get  her  husband  easily.  I  know 
tals,  and  she  feels  that  you’ve  done  such  a  just  where  he  is.  He  and  my  own  husband 
remarkably  kind  thing  —  taking  her  in.  are  dining  together  this  evening,  as  it  hap- 
She  asked  to  see  you,  and  then  we’re  going  pens - ” 
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The  abysmal,  smoke-fiUed  chasm  of  Culebra. 
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MARE  a  bold  assertion:  The  the  missing  link  in  a  miniature  mountain 

I  most  interesting  thing  on  the  chain,  thereby  damming  the  dirty  Chagres 
Isthmus  of  Panama  to-^y  is  not  to  make  an  inland  sea  across  wMch  liners 
..  the  canal — ^not  the  cut  at  Cule-  will  plow  for  twenty-four  miles  at  ocean 
bra,  where  for  nine*  miles  they  have  gashed  sp>eed.  Neither  is  it  the  locks  in  that  same 
the  Continental  Divide  to  the  bone;  nor  wonderful  dam  at  Gatun.  No,  the  most 
the  fill  at  Gatun,  where  they  have  supplied  interesting  thing  on  the  Isthmus  is  Colonel 
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George  W.  Goethals,  chairman  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  chief  engineer 
of  the  same,  president  of  the  Panama  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  and  governor  of  the  Canal 
Zane. 

The  Olympic  is  Cyclopean  among  ships 
to-day,  but  an  Olym^  may  berth  herself  in 
the  first  of  the  locks  at  Gatun  with  seven¬ 
teen  and  one-half  feet  to  spare  upon  her 
beam,  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  and  one- 
half  feet  fore  and  aft  between  her  and  the 
gates.  Gently  as  the  tropical  zephyrs  buoy 
iq)  the  feathery  fronds  of  the  royal  palm, 
that  lock  will  lift  the  leviathan.  The  gates 
of  the  lock  are  of  hollow  steel.  They  look 
like  battleships  on  end;  but  the  lid  of  your 
watch  does  not  turn  more  lightly  upon  its 
hinges  than  they  upon  their  mighty  ful- 
crums.  These  will  open  another  thousand- 
foot  vista  to  our  Olympic,  and  again  will  she 
be  lifted  as  I  lift  the  small  green  paroquet 
which  at  this  moment  has  poised  upon  my 
wrist. 

There  is  a  third  lift  of  the  locks,  making 
eighty-five  feet  in  all,  and  then  the  Olympic, 
under  her  own  steam,  will  plow  the  waters 
of  that  inland  sea  with  her  passengers 
scarcely  canal-conscious  imtil  the  narrowing 
walls  of  Culebra,  palm  crowned,  open  their 
green  and  lotus-lined  banks,  while  nodding, 
gorgeous,  tropical  fpliage,  in  myriad  forms 
and  colors,  comes  crowding  to  the  banks 
to  see  the  leviathan  and  wave  her  on  her 
way  ni»e  miles  to  Pedro  Miguel.  Here  the 
locks  again  take  the  Olympic  in  their  arms 
and  lower  her  thirty-five  feet,'  floating  her 
away  on  the  gentle,  gurgling  flood  that 
pours  out  through  the  opening  gates,  on  to 
Miraflores.  Then  twice  in  cradling  arms  of 
concrete  she  is  lifted  gently  down  to  where, 
nine  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Pacific  tides 
have  come  up  to  get  her.  Those  towering 
locks,  that  strong,  low-crouching  dam,  and 
that  growing  inland  sea  serve  somewhat  to 
whet  the  mind  and  kindle  interest. 

The  famous  cut  at  Culebra,  out  of  which 
at  least  a  shovelful  of  earth  has  been  taken 
every  day  since  the  French  began  away 
back  in  1880,  also  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
imagination.  A  fearful  slash  across  the 
bosom  of  our  Mother  is  this  chasm  at  Cule¬ 
bra.  I  have  stood  on  the  rim  of  the  Grand 
Cafion  of  the  Colorado  and  looked  across 
its  purling  depths  of  swimming  air  for  seven 
miles  to  the  other  side.  I  have  forced  my 
X  eye  downward  past  all  those  chromolithic 
wonders  to  the  black  wall  at  the  bottom 


which  frowns  above  a  patch  of  gleaming  sil¬ 
ver  and  gray,  knowing  that  patch  to  be  the 
roaring  flood  of  the  river,  one  mile  below  its 
original  channel.  Gazing  thus,  I  marveled. 
The  soul  of  me  was  filled  with  awe — for 
this  was  the  work  of  God.  But  since,  I  have 
stood  on  the  top  of  Contractor’s  Hill  and 
looked  across  to  Gold  Hill  and  downward  to 
the  abysmal,  smoke-filled  chasm  of  Cule¬ 
bra  and  listened  to  the  roar  of  the  unseen 
battle  with  the  rock  coming  up  from  below, 
and  again  I  have  marv'eled,  and  again  my 
soul  has  been  filled  with  awe — for  this  is  the 
work  of  man. 

There,  then,  before  your  senses  is  Culebra 
Cut — the  flocks  of  giraffe-like  drills,  the 
rattle  of  dynamite,  the  crunch  and  bite  of 
the  shoveling  behemoths,  the  bluster  of 
locomotives,  the  clatter  of  cars,  the  singing 
of  rails,  the  jets  of  steam,  the  puffs  of 
smoke — these  and  the  swarming  human 
ants,  crawling  over  this  scene  of  Brobding- 
nagian  activity. 

Interesting,  all  of  this!  Yes,  a  staggering 
challenge  to  the  action  of  the  mind.  Still, 
the  discovery  of  a  puny  human  being  named 
Goethals  was  more  to  me  than  the  viewdng 
of  the  canal.  Goethals  is  the  man  who  is 
doing  it  all. 

But,  you  say,  no  one  man  did  the  thing. 
They  all  did  it,  from  Saavedra,  that  old 
Spanish  engineer,  a  follower  of  Balboa,  who 
began  in  1517  to  advocate  an  Isthmian 
canal,  dowm  to  Roosevelt,  who,  with  his 
Panamanian  Republic  coup,  opened  the 
throttle  and  let  the  canal  project  out  on  to 
the  speedway  for  the  final  dash  to  the  goal. 

Besides,  De  Lesseps  must  not  be  under¬ 
estimated.  For  though  the  French  Canal 
was  a  record  of  failure,  it  was  not  a  failure 
of  French  energy  and  zeal  and  vision.  The 
failure  was  mechanical,  scientific,  financial. 
The  canal  could  not  be  until  men  came  who 
knew  how  to  cope  with  the  mosquito.  De 
Lesseps,  plus  Gorgas,  plus  those  physicians 
and  nurses  in  Havana  some  of  whom  gave 
their  lives  for  the  knowledge  the  mosquito 
had  been  hiding  from  us  all  these  years, 
plus  the  treasury  of  the  United  States — 
don’t  forget  that  —  would  have  built  the 
canal. 

But  the  task  was  handed  down  to  us. 

Wallace  was  our  first  chief  engineer.  He 
worked  hard,  but,  they  say,  wdth  a  cold  fear 
at  his  heart  all  the  time,  the  fear  that  the 
canal  would  finish  him  before  he  could  fin¬ 
ish  the  canal.  However,  he  sensed  the  big- 
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ness  of  the  task.  It  was  he  who  ordered  the 
first  of  the  great  ninety-five-ton  shovels, 
and  made  a  beginning  in  the  application  to 
the  titanic  task  of  those  huge  mechanical 
devices  which  have  not  only  made  the  swift 
completion  of  the  enterprise  possible,  but 
which  to-day  are  almost  as  interesting  and 
compelling  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  man  as 
is  the  canal  itself. 

After  Wallace  came  Stevens.  He  at¬ 
tacked  effectively  the  labor  problem  then 
looming  large.  To  such  an  extent  was  his 
person^ty  felt  that  when  his  resignation 
was  annoimced,  the  Zone  employees  for¬ 
warded  a  protest  to  Washington.  Stevens 
was  a  self-made  engineer — strong  on  prac¬ 
tise — on  the  things  he  had  done  and  seen 
done;  but  there  were  so  many  things  on  the 
canal  that  he  had  never  done  before — that 
nobody  else  had  ever  done  anywhere.  The 
situation  wanted  a  man  train^  to  the  min¬ 
ute  in  the  theory  of  engineering,  a  man 
soaked  to  the  neck  in  the  methods  of  organ¬ 
ization — an  engineering  Grant,  a  Shake- 
sjjeare  in  things  concrete. 

But  still  another  quality  was  needed  in 
the  man  who  was  to  build  ^e  canal,  and  the 
retiring  Stevens  seems  at  the  moment  to 
have  sensed  this  better  than  any  one  else. 
He  expressed  it  in  a  speech  which  he  made 
before  a  club  in  Panama  just  as  he  was  going 
away. 

“You  don’t  need  me  any  longer,”  he  said. 
“All  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  dig  a  ditch. 
What  you  want  is  a  statesman.” 

There  was  such  a  man,  but  the  2^ne  had 
never  heard  of  him.  Neither  had  the  U.  S. 
A.  Only  Secretary  of  War  Taft  had.  The 
man  was  a  Major  of  Engineers  on  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  at  Washington,  and  his  name  was 
George  W.  Goethals.  The  Secretary  had 
occasion  once  to  take  an  opinion  from  the 
Major  of  Engineers.  He  foimd  that  opinion 
sound.  Also  the  Major  revealed  himself  as 
a  man  with  a  wide  grasp  of  affairs,  with  a 
mind  that  saw  to  the  end  of  the  road  before 
he  allowed  himself  to  take  the  trail.  All  this 
commended  itself  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
In  his  heart  he  said :  “  Here  is  a  big  man  for 
some  big  work.” 

No  doubt  he  talked  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt  about  it.  Perhaps  they  discussed  the 
particular  big  work.  Anyway,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  too,  kept  a  seeing  eye  on  Goethals. 

Then  came  the  resignation  of  Stevens. 
Shortly  thereafter  President  Roosevelt 
made  a  speech — something  like  this: 


“Look  here!”  he  declared.  “I’ve  tried 
two  civilians  on  the  canal  and  they’ve  both 
quit.  We  can’t  build  the  canal  with  a  new 
chief  engineer  every  year.  Now  I’m  going 
to  give  it  to  the  army  and  to  somebody 
who  can’t  quit.” 

Thereafter  he  named  the  Major  of  En¬ 
gineers,  George  W.  Goethals,  to  succeed 
Stevens. 

It  was  at  Culebra  that  I  had  my  first 
meeting  with  Colonel  Goethals.  I  was 
standing  in  the  anteroom  leading  to  his 
office  in  the  administration  building,  white 
an  extremely  intelligent  young  man  w^ 
demonstrating  from  bas-reliefs  and  modeb 
the  features  of  the  Gatun  Dam  and  the 
working  of  the  spillway  and  locks.  A  man- 
came  out  of  the  inner  room  and  asked  for 
me.  He  was  tall  and  army  straight,  with 
white  hair  closely  cropped  and  a  fresh  com¬ 
plexion  heavily  overlaid  with  tropical  tan. 
The  face  was  frankly  Dutch  as  to  nose  and 
mouth  and  the  set  of  his  eyes,  while  his  full 
forehead,  with  a  perceptible  overhang  at 
the  browrs,  was  smooth  and  amply  rounded, 
suggesting  that  it  might  be  pack^  full  with 
finely  convoluted  brains.  His  eyes  were  th2 
remarkable  feature  of  his  face.  They  are 
blue  almost  to  violet,  with  an  iris  so  large 
that  one  sees  scarcely  any  white,  but  a 
socket  that  appears  brinfful  of  eye.  And 
such  eyes  I  They  throw  the  hooks  into  your 
soul. 

“I  am  Colonel  Goethals,”  he  sai(f  to  me 
in  a  voice  that  was  low,  but  clear  and  pleas¬ 
antly  modulated.  He  pronounced  it  g6- 
th’ls.  Put  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
and  pronounce  it  go,  and  you  have  the  man 
accurately  characterized.  In  his  life  he 
puts  the  accent  on  go.  He  is  going  ail  the 
time.  He  spends  his  days  out  on  the  works 
— going.  Then  night  comes  and  he  is  at 
his  desk  going  over  the  office  work.  Then 
Sunday  morning  comes  and  there  he  is  at 
his  desk  again  from  seven-thirty  to  ten- 
thirty,  sitting  in  judgment  like  Solomon  and 
listening  to  compl^nts.  Any  man  upon 
the  works  from  sea  to  sea  who  thinks  he  has 
a  grievance  may  come  on  Sxmday  morning, 
when  he  is  not  at  work,  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  building  at  Culebra,  knowing  that  he 
can  tell  his  story  privately  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Commission  himself. 

The  Colonel  is  absolute,  but  not  a  tyrant. 
His  is  the  absolutism  of  a  father.  He  loves 
his  men  and  he  loves  his  canal,  his  organi- 


the  gates  of  the  lock  look  like  battleships  on  end;  but  the  lid  of  your  watch 
does  not  turn  more  lightly  upon  its  hinges  than  they  upon  their  mighty  fulcrums. 
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zation  and  his  work.  Of  these  he  will  talk 
by  the  hour;  but  about  himself,  when  I 
reached  that  subject,  he  grew  reticent. 
Whenever  a  personal  question  was  pressed 
home,  he  waved  his  hands  in  the  air  and 
said,  “Ask  Bishop.” 

“  Bishop  ”  is  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
and  a  scholarly  gentleman,  well  known 
throughout  the  country  because  of  his  long 
editoi^  service  on  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  Mr.  Bishop  talked  about  the  great 
builder  freely  and  with  unfeigned  admira¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  he  is  seen  through  his  outward 
acts,  but  farther  than  this  he  would  not  go. 

But  the  day  after,  I  discovered  a  manta. 
Now  a  manta  in  its  Spanish  mining  signifi¬ 
cance  is  a  deposit  of  very  rich  ore,  (>erhaps 
where  it  has  been  washed  out  of  an  open 
vein  and  accumulated  for  centuries.  Well, 
I  struck  a  Goethals  manta,  and  so  am  able 
to  tell  some  things  which  perhaps  have 
never  been  told  before. 

Young  Goethals  came  to  manhood  with 
an  insatiable  desire  to  command  men. 
However,  at  West  Point  he  made  choice  of 
the  engineering  branch,  and  so  instead  of 
being  out  on  the  plains,  fighting  Indians, 
we  find  him,  along  in  ’93  or  ’94,  down  in 
Alabama  as  assistant  to  the  engineer  in 
charge,  where  some  locks  were  going  in  on 
the  Tennessee  River.  The  work  was  drag¬ 
ging.  The  department  was  impatient. 
Changes  came  about,  and  the  work  was  put 
in  the  ambitious  hands  of  yoimg  Goethals. 
He  threw  all  of  his  enthusiasm  into  that  first 
assignment.  He  worked  night  and  day, 
and  then,  when  the  foundations  were  barely 
in  sight,  they  took  him  off  the  lock  to  bury 
him  in  a  pigeonhole  in  Washington. 

I  made  bold  to  ask  Colonel  Goethals 
about  this  one  day  in  his  office  at  Culebra 
— that  plain  bam  of  a  room  with  a  desk 
about  as  big  and  as  good  as  two  dry-goods 
boxes,  from  which  he  is  administering  the 
affairs  of  our  great  enterprise. 

“  No,  sir,”  he  murmimed,  with  a  suspicious 
huskiness  in  his  throat,  “they  wouldn’t  let 
me  finish  it;  and,  honestly,  much  as  I  hope 
to  see  this  canal  complete  under  my  hand, 
I  would  rather  have  been  permitted  to  finish 
that  first  work  of  mine  over  there  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  Alabama.” 

After  his  Alabama  experience,  it  was  not 
possible  that  a  man  of  such  dynamic  energy 
should  remain  long  immured  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington.  He  escaped,  and  was 


pleasantly  engaged  in  building  fortifica¬ 
tions  on  the  New  England  coast,  when  in  f 
1903  came  the  formation  of  the  genaal 
staff.  Colonel  Goethals  was  caught  in  the  u 
net  and  went  once  more  to  Washington.  ^ 
WTien  he  bade  good-by  to  his  unfinished 
twelve-inch  fortifications  at  Newport  he 
confesses  that  he  felt  “darned  disgusted." 

It  was  in  April,  1907,  that  Colonel  Geoige  i 
W.  Goethals,  all  in  one  stroke  of  the  Pre^ 
ident’s  pen,  became  those  four  important 
functionaries  of  the  Canal  Zone  recounted  ’ 
at  the  begiiming  of  this  narrative.  The  cry 
of  each  engineer  in  succession  had  been 
“More  power!”  Colonel  Goethals  would 
seem  to  have  begun  with  more  p)ower  than 
the  United  States  had  ever  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  individual  before.  Still,  things 
did  not  qieedily  right  themselves.  The 
trouble  appears  to  have  been  mostly  in  the  ■ 
organization  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com-  r 
mission  itself.  There  was  too  much  and  too 
rigid  suborganization. 

Nevertheless,  the  work  went  on  for  a  year 
with  constantly  increasing  momentum. 
Goethals  had  genius  enough  and  enthusiasm 
enough  to  break  past  ail  sorts  of  barriers,  I 
to  overcome  all  sorts  of  frictions  and  send  f 
the  excavation  figures  leaping  upward 
bound  after  bound.  But  the  work  was  be¬ 
ing  delayed,  and  at  that  time  to  endanger 
progress  was  to  endanger  the  canal. 

It  was  former  Senator,  then  Commis-  f 
sioner,  Blackburn  who,  seeing  how  things 
w'ere  going  and  what  was  needed,  went 
up  to  Washington  and  told  the  Presi¬ 
dent  about  it.  He  didn’t  appear  to  need 
much  telling.  As  a  very  immediate  result  ■[ 
came  the  executive  order  of  January  6,  j  ■ 
1908.  I 

Splendid  backing  indeed  this  executive- 
order  proved.  True,  it  started  out  to  be  a 
perfectly  bland  document,  but  along  in  the 
second  page  was  a  paragraph  like  this: 

For  the  proper  prosecution  of  the  work,  the 
organization  shall  divided  by  the  chairman  (ital¬ 
ics  ours),  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  war  I 
or  the  president,  into  such  departments  as  seem  | 
advisable.  (' 

Perhaps  the  executive  order  did  not  in-  | 
crease  the  chairman’s  power,  but  it  defined  I 
some  of  his  particular  powers  sharply,  and 
showed  that  the  President  exp>ected  him  to 
exercise  them.  After  eight  months  of  serv¬ 
ice  he  had  found  many  changes  advisable, 
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and  here  was  the  magna  charta  of  change 
thrust  into  his  hand. 

But  it  was  May  before  even  an  intima¬ 
tion  came  that  things  were  going  to  hap¬ 
pen.  The  Colonel  was  moving  slowly. 
The  Canal  Record  was  an  eight-page  weekly, 
devoted  to  a  resume  of  canal  progress.  Its 
second  issue,  dated  September  ii,  1907, 
had  carried  upon  the  last  page  the  canal 
directory,  showing  all  the  old,  complicated 
organization,  carefully  elaborated  to  the 
last  degree.  This  appeared  in  every  issue 
thereafter,  to  and  including  the  issue  of 
May  13,  1908.  With  this  issue  it  disap¬ 
peared.  Week  after  week  passed  without  it 
— fair  warning  that  changes  were  coming. 


On  June  twenty-fourth,  the  Record  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  department  of  lock  and 
dam  construction  would  be  abolished  on 
July  first.  The  Record  of  July  eighth  re¬ 
ported  that  the.  department  of  excavation 
and  dredging  had  gone  to  pot  on  the  same 
day  as  that  of  locks  and  dams.  It  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  henceforth  the  canal  con¬ 
struction  work  was  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts:  the  Atlantic  Division,  with  Major, 
now  Lieutenant  r  Colonel,  Sibert,  late  of 
Locks  and  Dams,  at  its  head;  the  Central 
Division,  with  Major,  now  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  Gaillard,  late  of  Excavation  and 
Dredging,  as  its  titular  chief;  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Division,  with  S.  B.  Williamson,  a 
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civilian,  in  charge.  Other  minor  adjust¬ 
ments  and  simplifications  were  announced. 

On  July  twenty-second,  still  of  1908, 
the  Record  repmrt^  that  the  departments 
of  labor,  quarters,  and  subsistence,  and  of 
municipal  engineering,  motive  power  and 
machinery,  and  building  construction,  had 
been  scrapped.  On  August  fourteenth,  by 
an  order  of  the  chairman,  the  division  of 
material  and  supplies  was  nominated  for 
the  junk  heap.  Colonel  Goethals  was  find¬ 
ing  that  the  quartermaster’s  department 
was  the  shortest  way  across  to  everything 
that  could  be  grouped  legitimately  im- 
der  it.  That  quartermaster’s  department 
to-day,  under  Major  C.  A.  Devol,  is  the  ali¬ 


mentary  system  for  the  whole  canal  force. 

The  rank  and  file,  as  well  as  the  most 
stubborn  of  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,  grasp)ed 
quickly  the  fact  that  none  of  these  changes 
was  instituted  as  the  result  of  any  man’s 
whims,  or  to  gratify  his  ambitions  or  vani¬ 
ties,  but  that  they  were  conceived  solely 
with  the  idea  of  securing  greater  eflSciency. 
This,  if  doubted  before,  was  photographed 
on  the  clouds  when  the  totals  of  work  done 
for  1908  were  in,  as  they  showed  a  volume 
of  excavation  that  increased  month  by 
month,  and  rolled  up  for  the  year  the  mag¬ 
nificent  aggregate  of  thirty-seven  million 
cubic  yards,  as  against  fifteen  million  yards 
in  1907. 
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And  while  the  work  goes  on,  Colonel 
Goethals  is  the  absolute  Czar  of  the  Zone. 
His  hand,  his  voice,  his  restless  energy, 
his  resistless  will,  his  prevailing  good  humor, 
his  quick-flashing  hatred  of  sham  and  in¬ 
competency,  his  never-failing  fairness,  his 
infinite  patience,  his  everlasting  persistence; 
the  spirit  that  will  not  be  beaten,  the  finely 
dominant  intelligence  of  the  great  builder; 
the  man  w’ho  will  finish  his  task — this 
man’s  p)ersonality  is  everywhere.  He  has 
almost  unlimited  pow’er;  he  has  never 
abused  it,  never  made  a  personal  use  of  it, 
never  done  a  favor  with  it  that  did  not 
look  to  the  forwarding  of  the  great  enter¬ 
prise.  He  is  the  most  approachable  man 
on  the  work.  More  people  know  him  per¬ 
sonally  and  more  of  the  w’orkmen  are  in 
touch  with  him  than  with  any  one  else. 

We  at  home  are  likely  to  think  of  the 
canal  as  a  huge  ditch  through  a  swamp,with 
tens  of  thousands  of  blacks  sweating  in  the 
sun,  while  a  few  thousand  whites,  gasping 
out  some  WTetched  self<ondemned  years  in 
the  tropics,  lend  a  sultry  and  dispirited  super¬ 
intendence.  The  reality  is  quite  different. 

HURRYING  IN  FORTY-FIVE  LANGUAGES 

I  looked  one  day  at  the  terraced  towns 
where  the  w’orkers  live,  with  their  great, 
cool,  summer  hotels  and  cottages,  having 
screen  barricades  and  inviting  verandas. 
There  was  absolutely  nothing  of  the  ugly 
order  and  sordid  plainness  of  the  houses 
that  some  great  corporations  build  for  their 
employees  in  the  States.  There  was  order, 
but  with  it  heavenly  variety.  There  were 
graded  roads  and  landscaped  hillsides  with 
gorgeous  shrubbery  and  blooming  flowers 
in  luxuriant  plenty.  It  w’as  Sunday,  and 
forty  thousand  men  w^ere  idle,  but  there  was 
no  brawling  to  mar  the  quiet  beauty  of 
natural  surroundings,  and  the  words  of 
melody  that  floated  through  the  windows 
of  a  negro  church  near  one  of  the  railroad 
stations  seemed  but  a  hymning  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  peace  and  quiet  that  everywhere  pre¬ 
vailed. 

I  thought  of  the  forest  jungle  of  seven 
years  ago,  and  of  the  administrative  tangle 
of  five  years  ago,  and  asked.  Who  did  it? 
Who  got  the  w'hole  thing  under  way  and 
who  keeps  it  going  from  busy  Monday 
morning  to  this  quiet  Lord’s  Day  calm? 
And  they  told  me.  Colonel  Goethals. 

As  I  pondered,  there  flitted  through  my 


mind  pictures  of  things  the  memory  had 
absorbed  during  the  past  few  days. 

Over  at  Gatun  I  had  seen  a  huge  skip, 
filled  with  concrete,  spinning  so  high  above 
the  locks  and  so  far  from  supporting  cable- 
ways  that  it  appeared  to  be  aviating  like  a 
vagrant  [lelican.  Abruptly  it  paused  for  an 
uncertain  moment,  then  fluttered  down  to 
the  mouth  of  a  caisson  and  emptied  itself. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  at 
Balboa,  I  had  seen  a  dredge  at  w’ork  with 
its  nozzle  far  down  in  the  black  mud  and 
slime  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel. 

Up  in  a  comer  of  the  draughting-room  at 
Gatun  a  Jap,  with  infinite.  Oriental  pains¬ 
taking  care,  was  making  minute  detailed 
drawings  of  a  section  of  culvert. 

At  the  south  end  of  Culebra  Cut  a  switch 
engine  came  hurrying  out.  A  little  knot  of 
men  was  crouching  about  a  shapeless  thing 
on  the  top  of  the  tender.  WUling  hanck 
thrust  up  a  stretcher,  on  to  which  was  lifted 
a  confused  jumble  of  arms  and  legs  all 
twisted  and  misshapen,  while  in  the  center 
of  the  mass  a  black  face  appeared,  knotted 
and  anxious,  with  the  beads  of  suffering 
upon  the  forehead.  Within  a  few  hours  the 
black  would  lie  between  white  sheets  at 
Colon.  The  touch  of  a  skilled  surgeon,  the 
low  voice  of  a  trained  nurse,  and  the  health¬ 
ful  breeze  of  the  Atlantic  would  all  be 
working  together  to  make  that  black  man 
w’ell. 

And  these — the  sailing  skip-load  of  con¬ 
crete,  the  nozzle  amid  the  lily  roots,  the 
plodding  Jap,  the  body-broken  black,  the 
hurrying  engines,  the  swinging  cranes,  the 
crunching  shovels,  the  cars  and  the  w’histles, 
and  the  white  flags  at  every  switchboard, 
waving  onward  the  hurrying  trains,  with 
the  forty  thousand  human  ants — all  these 
were  part  of  a  single  organization  that  was 
welded,  unified,  coherent.  No  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  could  do  that.  The  personality  of 
some  industrial  Napoleon  alone  could  have 
accomplished  it.  A  recent  census-  showed 
forty -five  languages  spoken  on  the  Zone. 
Who  could  make  those  forty-five  nationali¬ 
ties  strike  hands  as  one  race?  Who  could 
open  their  veins  at  the  finger-tips  and  send 
a  common  pulse-throb  through  the  mass? 
No  man  but  a  social  genius,  a  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  of  builders,  and  an  engineer  who  has 
taken  into  accoimt  the  tensile  strength  of 
heart  chords  could  imbue  these  men  with 
a  zest  for  their  tropical  task  and  a  feeling 
that  they  are  necessary  to  it. 
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For  let  me  tell  you  something.  These 
men  are  in  a  hurry.  The  cut,  the  dam,  the 
locks,  whether  at  Gatun  or  Pedro  Miguel 
or  Miraflores,  are  one  vast  scene  of  motion. 
A  divine  urge  broods  over  the  work. 
There  is  one  word  which  Colonel  Goethals 
has  translated  into  all  those  forty -four 
foreign  languages.  It  is  that  pronouncedly 
American  word — hurryl 

In  a  way  the  canal  has  been  built  on  the 
nerves  of  Colonel  Goethals,  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  has  he  put  himself  into  it.  Everything 
is  running  smoothly  now.  The  end  is  in 
sight,  and  yet  there  are  times  when  the 
whole  everlasting  canal  gets  on  his  mind, 
times  w'hen  trains  go  crashing  through  his 
brain,  when  dynamite  charges  are  continu¬ 
ally  exploding  in  his  ears,  when  the  whole 
side  of  a  mountain  slips  down  uix)n  him  as 
he  lies  in  bed. 

“How  are  you  feeling  this  morning.  Colo¬ 
nel?”  I  asked  one  day. 

“Not  very  well,”  he  replied,  and  then 
added  lightly  as  he  fumbled  with  his  ciga¬ 
rette  box,  “  I  took  my  canal  to  bed  with  me 
last  night.” 

He  laughed  as  he  said  it,  but  all  that  day 
his  face  was  drawn  and  his  manner  abstract¬ 
ed  and  nervous — an  outward  hint  of  the  in¬ 
ward  cost  the  man  is  paying  for  his  privilege 
of  priceless  toil. 

Being  human.  Colonel  Goethals  must 
have  weaknesses.  I  asked  a  man  very  close 
to  him  what  he  considered  the  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer’s  greatest  weakness  to  be.  The  gen¬ 


tleman,  who  fe  a  member  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  was  doubtful  at  first  if  the  Colonel  had 
a  weakness.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  im- 
lighted  cigar,  perfect  in  shape  and  workman- 
slup.  He  turned  it  over  in  his  fingers,  ex¬ 
amining  it  critically  while  he  weighed  my 
question,  and  I  knew  that  in  the  same  way 
he  was  turning  over  Goethals  in  his  mind. 
At  length  he  answered: 

“Well,  if  he  has  a  weakness  it  is  that 
when  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  way  is  right,  you  might  as  well  talk  to  a 
stone.  Goethals  won’t  hear  you.  He’ll  set 
his  teeth  in  like  a  snapping-turtle  and  never 
let  go  till  it  thimders.” 

There  now,  you  have  his  greatest  weak¬ 
ness  as  set  forth  by  one  of  his  friends  when 
trying  to  judge  hun  critically.  Thumbing 
back  in  your  mind  through  the  pages  of 
history,  you  will  recollect  that  this  so- 
called  weakness  has  been  the  strength  of 
every  great,  aggressive  personality.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  is  in  the  Colonel’s  face  a 
clear  hint  of  this  terrible  tenacity — terrible 
yet  op)en-eyed  and  intelligent.  He  is  a 
finisher. 

Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
modem  times — a  great  engineer,  builder, 
diplomat,  organizer, — and  sounder  of  the 
souls  of  men.  He  is  big  enough  to  fill  any 
position  in  the  nation  requiring  administra¬ 
tive  ability.  He  is  a  great  commander  of 
men. 

And  he  will  be  only  fifty-five  years  old 
when  he  finishes  the  canal. 


THE  TOLL  AT  THE  SEA-GATE 

bjy  JOHN  L-  MATHEWS  an!  GERTRUDE  S- MATHEWS 


HE  blood  of  the  world  is  trade, 
flowing  through  numberless  veins 
and  arteries.  For  centuries  it 
was  driven  by  the  winds  and  the 
currents  of  the  seas;  and  then  the  Suez 
Canal,  like  a  single  ventricle,  took  up  the 
task,  and  slowly,  sluggishly  at  first,  and 
then  more  vigorously,  began  to  drive  this 
circulation.  Soon,  as  time  goes,  this  single 
valve  was  far  outgrown,  and  the  world’s 
blood  was  forced  more  and  more  into  the 
roundabou  t  channels  of  its  older  days.  Now 


a  new  ventricle  is  working;  the  world’s 
heart  is  balanced  and  complete;  and  we 
shall  see  the  blood  pulsing  steadily  and  with 
increasing  abundance  into  the  artery  chan¬ 
nels  of  the  Pacific. 

For  a  long  time  Commerce  has  oozed 
through  this  new  route  as  a  river  seeps 
through  sand,  finding  a  short  course  to  its 
lower  level.  There  has  been  a  railway 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  California  gold  rush;  and 
the  first  passengers  were  storm-driven  gold- 
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LOCK  CONSTRUCTION  AT  MIRAFLORES.  THE  DARK  SPOTS  IN  THE  CORE  OF  THE  SIDE  WALLS  ARE  CONDUITS  WHICH  CARRY  THE  WATER 
SUPPLY  TO  THE  LOCKS.  EACH  IS  SO  LARGE  THAT  A  LOCOMOTIVE  MIGHT  ENTER  THE  OPENING. 
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seekers  whose  ships  came  in  for  shelter.  A 
New  York  corporation  built  this  road.  De 
Lcsseps  bought  control  in  order  to  get  p>os- 
session  of  the  Isthmus  and  build  the  canal; 
and  then  our  Government  acquired  sixty- 
nine  seventieths  of  its  stock  among  the  as¬ 
sets  of  the  reorganized  French  Canal 
Company. 

Came  a  period  when  traffic  assailed  this 
continental  barrier.  Competition  was  keen. 
Steamships  landed  on  both  sides,  freight 
piled  up  on  the  docks,  and  the  little  rail¬ 
way  struggled  ceaselessly  to  keep  it  moving. 

But  when  our  own  freight  began  to  go 
this  way  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
the  transcontinental  railways  took  alarm. 
They  could  not  afford  to  have  a  cheap  water 
rate  in  effective  comjjetition.  The  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  which  belonged 
to  the  Southern  Pacffic  Railway  then  and 
does  now,  was  paid  a  subsidy  of  a  million 
dollars  a  year  by  the  railroads  to  carry  not 
more  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  tons 
a  month;  and  at  rates  named  by  the  trans¬ 
continental  railway  pool.  The  Panama 
Railroad  received  a  similar  amount  to  fix 
prohibitory  rates  on  American  business; 
and,  to  simplify  matters,  a  monopoly  con¬ 
tract  was  made  with  the  Pacific  Mail  by 
which  the  railway  would  give  freight  for  our 
west  coast  to  no  other  line. 

Not  only  northward  but  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  monopoly  was  established.  Practically 
no  coastwise  trade  was  permitted  to  cross. 
For  many  years  the  transcontinental  rail¬ 
roads  published  annually  the  traffic  figures 
to  show  that  water  could  not  compete  with 
rail  on  this  long  haul.  Broken  and  remade, 
these  contracts  were  in  force  when  our 
Government  bought  the  road. 

MILUONS  OF  TONS  FOR  THE  CANAL 

Mr.  Taft  was  then  Secretary  of  War. 
With  a  stroke  of  his  pen  he  sundered  the 
chains  which  bound  the  Isthmus,  canceling 
every  hionopwlistic  contract.  He  started 
a  flcxxi  of  traffic  which  by  its  rapid  growth 
in  the  past  two  years  promises  a  big  coast¬ 
wise  trade  for  the  canal. 

We  have  not  room  for  the  whole  story 
of  the  development  of  this  trade.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  two  young  men  forming 
the  firm  of  Bates  and  Chesebrough,  of  San 
Francisco,  took  advantage  of  the  new  route, 
chartered  ships,  and  at  the  end  of  their  first 
year  were  carrying  more  every  month  than 


the  Pacific  Mail  had  ever  carried  in  a  year; 
and  the  old  line,  with  its  antique  and  ineffi¬ 
cient  ships,  is  straining  every  sinew  at  last 
to  increase  its  business.  The  Government 
nished  the  building  of  new  docks,  the  rail¬ 
way  was  driven  to  its  capacity,  and  to-day, 
a  year  before  the  opening  of  the  canal, 
freight  between  our  coasts  is  passing  over 
the  Isthmus  at  the  full  p)ower  of  the  transfer 
system.  Nearly  half  a  million  tons  a  year, 
moving  at  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  trans¬ 
continental  railway  rates,  go  all  the  way  by 
water,  except  at  Panama,  between  all  our 
p>orts  on  the  Pacific  and  St.  Louis,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Charleston,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York. 

In  the  same  time  the  American-Hawaiian 
line  has  built  up  traffic  by  way  of  Tehuan¬ 
tepec  across  Mexico,  all  coastwise,  all  borne 
in  new  American  ships,  now  amounting 
to  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  tons. 
This,  with  the  Panama  traffic,  makes  a  total 
of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  tons 
taken  from  the  transcontinental  railways. 

All  of  this  pays  transfer  charges  of  from 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  weighed  ton  on 
our  coastwise  trade  to  eight  dollars  and  sixty 
cents  on  the  nearer  South  American  and 
Central  American  cargoes:  equivalent  to 
five  dollars  up  to  seventeen  dollars  a  net 
ton  on  the  ship.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
heavy  tolls,  commerce  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  boimds,  and  is  handicapped  to-day 
by  lack  of  ships,  by  inefficient  docks, 
and  by  the  congestion  of  canal  business  on 
the  railway.  With  the  canal  open,  this 
coastwise  traffic  will  easily  increase,  as  ships 
are  secured,  to  at  least  three  million  tons. 
There  will  also  be  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
South  American  traffic  coming  this  way,  and 
a  diversion  of  a  large  amount  from  Magellan, 
amounting  to  two  million  weighed  tons. 

But  before  planning  for  service,  the 
great  lines  which  will  use  the  canal  must 
know  the  tolls  that  will  be  charged,  and 
the  advantages  of  fueling  and  provision¬ 
ing  on  this  route.  The  rules  and  methods 
of  operation  of  the  canal  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  without  delay. 

Quick  and  just  decisions  of  the  greed  ques¬ 
tions  involved  require  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  men  who  understand  the  traffic 
of  the  world  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
student  of  economics  and  trade,  and  from  that 
of  the  administration  of  the  canal. 

This  commission  must  determine  what  in- 
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ducements  we  shall  have  to  offer  to  secure 
a  fair  share  of  the  world’s  tonnage,  before 
they  can  so  gauge  the  basis  and  amount  of 
tolls  as  to  overcome  all  adverse  conditions. 
To  decide  this  they  will  need  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  certain  well-established 
problems  which  will  strongly  affect  the 
trend  of  trade.  Among  these  are  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  sea  rates  to  longer  and  shorter  routes, 
the  competition  offered  by  Suez,  and  the 
amount  that  can  be  deducted  from  a  ship’s 
earnings  before  she  is  driven  to  the  open 
sea. 

Glance  first  at  the  rate  conditions  to-day. 
Where  competition  still  prevails  and  the 
shipping  rings  have  not  obtained  control, 


sea  rates  are  very  cheap,  and  can  stand  a 
uniform  raise  without  becoming  too  high. 
But  where  competition  has  given  way  to 
consolidation,  rates  are  often  so  oppressive 
as  to  suggest  the  need  of  imposing  penaliz¬ 
ing  tolls  up)on  them.  Thus,  in  our  Oriental 
trade,  over  a  distance  of  about  five  thousand 
miles  from  China  to  San  Francisco,  the  in¬ 
dependent  steamships  of  Robert  Dollar,  of 
San  Francisco,  competing  with  the  recently 
organized  ring  of  his  competitors,  bring 
matting,  rice,  and  other  Chinese  com¬ 
modities  at  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  ton; 
whereas  over  a  less  distance,  from  Guaya¬ 
quil  to  New  York,  where  the  lines  are  in 
agreement,  hides  pay  thirty  dollars  a  ton  and 


WEST  CHAMBER  OF  THE  LOCKS  AT  PEDRO  MIGUEL,  WHERE  BOATS  WILL  BE  LOW¬ 
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returning  merchandise  on  the  same  route 
pays  fifteen  dollars. 

The  China  rate  may  be  too  low;  the 
other  is  certainly  too  high. 

The  question  of  fuel  is  one  that  governs 
on  every  sea.  At  Suez  all  coal  must  be 
brought  from  a  distance,  chiefly  from  Car¬ 
diff  and  Newcastle;  the  oil  from  the  Black 
Sea,  Bayonne,  and  Java.  Fuel  is  compara¬ 
tively  high.  Panama,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  have  oil  fields  on  the  shore  of  Colombia, 
eighteen  hours’  easy  sailing  from  the  mouth 
of  the  canal;  and  good  coal  from  the  depos¬ 
its  along  the  na\igable  Sinu  in  the  same 
country,  equally  close.  Our  own  mines,  by 
way  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  will 
have  a  w’ater  route  all  the  w'ay.  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  as  well  as  California,  have 
abundant  oil;  and  a  pipe  line  now  crosses 
the  Isthmus  and  supplies  ships  at  both 
ends. 

So  we  may  count  on  a  cheap  fuel  supply. 
But  every  safeguard  must  be  establish^ 
by  the  commission  against  high  prices  if  w'e 
are  to  make  use  of  this  advantage  over  Suez. 

PANAMA  vs.  SUEZ 

We  have  at  Panama  several  other  ad¬ 
vantages  which  Suez  does  not  jwssess:  a 
channel  sufiiciently  broad  and  deep  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  largest  ships  for  decades  to 
come;  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  with  an  equable  and  salubrious  cli¬ 
mate  as  opposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  her 
bordering  deserts.  On  the  Pacific  lies  an 
area  of  calm,  stretching  out  windless  and 
quiet  for  five  hundred  miles — once  the  bane 
of  sailing  ships,  but  a  great  advantage  for 
steamers.  We  have  deep  water  and  safe 
and  commodious  harbors  at  both  entrances. 

And,  what  is  perhaps  best  of  all,  we  take 
extensive  mileage  off  the  routes  that  pass 
not  only  around  the  Capes  but  through 
Suez  itself.  From  our  own  east  coast  to 
the  Orient  we  shall  have  a  big  advantage 
over  Liverpool  and  Hamburg  on  all  routes 
that  go  this  way,  as  well  as  the  advantage 
in  mileage  over  Suez  for  our  own  trade  as 
far  as  Manila  and  Hong-Kong;  and  we 
shall  take  three  thousand  miles  off  the 
round  trip  from  London  to  New  Zealand. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  Suez  was  ojiened 
to  trafl&c,  the  channel  was  even  shallower 
and  narrower  than  it  is  now.  Navigation 
was  difficult  and  for  a  long  time  could  be 
carried  on  only  by  day.  The  tolls  at  first 


were  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  gross 
ton;  but  w’hen  the  English  took  charge,  in 
1876,  they  immediately  reduced  them  to  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  a  net  ton,  and 
widened  and  deef)ened  the  canal. 

As  the  steamship  developed,  the  trade 
of  Suez  grew,  and  as  the  years  passed 
and  its  dividends  increased,  its  tolls  were 
lowered.  By  the  terms  of  its  concession 
from  the  ^edive  of  Egypt,  when  the 
dividends  pass  twenty-five  per  cent,  the 
tolls  must  be  decreased.  The  last  paid 
w’as  about  thirty  p)er  cent.,  and  the  tolls 
are  now  down  to  one  dollar  and  thirty- 
five  cents  a  net  ton  on  loaded  ships  and 
eighty  cents  on  light  ships.  This  k  still 
a  high  toll,  and  is  increas^  by  the  meth¬ 
od  of  measuring  Suez  tonnage,  which 
gives  a  vessel  larger  net  tonnage  than 
ours. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  its  twenty-six- 
foot  channel,  its  heavy  tolls,  and  its  other 
handicaps,  the  traffic  of  Suez  increased  every 
year ;  in  1910  it  was  more  than  fifteen  million 
net  tons,  on  which  the  canal  collected 
twenty-four  million  dollars. 

But  there  will  be  trade  enough  for  both 
canals.  Ships  are  growing  larger.  The 
world  has  seen  the  p)assenger  carriers  of  the 
Atlantic  rapidly  pass  from  seven  hundred 
feet  on  to  nine  hundred  without  a  break. 
The  thousand-foot  vessel  is  imminent.  The 
freight  ship  is  advancing  as  fast,  and  a 
cargo  of  twelve  thousand  tons  is  no  longer 
uncommon  even  in  our  coastwise  trade. 
The  day  is  not  distant  when  a  cargo  of 
twenty  thousand  or  even  thirty  thousand 
tons  can  be  safely  loaded  and  dispatched 
on  a  busy  route;  and  we  may  anticipate 
the  employment  of  such  ships  in  the  direct 
service  between  the  great  ports  of  Europe 
and  the  Panama  Canal. 

If  a  station  were  develojjed  to  which 
barges  from  the  Colombian  rivers  and  small 
steamers  trading  along  the  neighboring 
coasts  might  come,  the  big  ships  would  be 
set  free  for  uninterrupted  journeys,  after 
taking  on  the  collected  cargoes  at  the  canal 
docks.  So  far,  no  such  provision  has  been 
made:  the  docks  are  not  equipped  with 
prop>er  freight-handling  machinery,  and 
storage  room  on  the  dock  and  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  near  by  is  not  provided  for.  But  a 
canal  commission  could  easily  work  out 
these  details  and  further  the  establishment  in 
the  Canal  Zone  of  a  magnificent  entrep6t— 
another  Singapore,  where  cargoes  might  be 


The  Big  Ditch 


cargoes  might  be  interchanged  and  ships 
fueled  and  provisioned. 

Provisioning  and  icing  are  important  fac¬ 
tors  toward  this  end.  Colonel  Goethals 
earnestly  advocates  the  carrying  out  of 
this  work  by  the  operating  commission  of 
the  canal  through  such  a  complete  commis¬ 
sary  system  as 
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job  of  it,  he  says,  with  big  salaries  and  a 
lot  of  superfluous  men,  changing  them  from 
administration  to  administration,  we  shall 
have  our  usual  experience  in  governmental 
operation  repeated — high  expenditures  and 
an  inefficient  management.  He  will  make 
no  estimate  of  the  cost  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  But  if  we  select  from  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  corps  we  have  now  on  the  Isthmus  a 
staff  to  operate  the  canal,  with  which  they 


are  familiar  and  to  which  they  have  become 
acclimated;  if  we  reduce  the  present  high 
wages  to  normal ;  if  w'e  establish  civil  service 
for  the  administration  so  they  can  make 
the  Canal  Zone  their  permanent  home;  if 
we  use  the  men  whose  lives  and  loyalty  are 
bound  up  with  the  project,  then,  says  the 


YES — THERE  WILL  BE  LIGHTHOUSES  ON  THE  CANAL. 


chief,  we  shall  have  efficient  operation  and 
maintenance  at  a  cost  of  three  million 
dollars  a  year. 

How  are  we  to  assess  the  tolls?  By  what 
measurement  are  we  to  gauge  them?  A  fre¬ 
quent  suggestion  is  that  all  ships  should 
pay  one  dollar  a  net  ton.  The  net,  or  regis¬ 
ter,  tonnage  by  which  vessels  are  taxed  is 
a  measurement  by  legal  formula  of  the 
cargo  space,  one  hundred  cubic  feet  to 
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the  ton.  This  method  has  the  drawback 
of  putting  as  heavy  a  burden  on  an  empty 
ship  as  on  a  loaded  one;  and  this  is  not 
done  even  at  Suez. 

Another  system  of  measurement  is  by  dead 
weight  tons,  or  the  weighed  tons  of  freight 
which  the  ship  is  actually  carrying.  The 
objection  to  using  this  exclusively  as  the 
basis  of  toll  is  obviously  the  opposite  to 
that  against  net  tonnage;  it  lets  the  light 
boat  go  through  free.  The  cargo  earns  the 
money  and  must  pay  the  bill;  but  there 
must  be  a  charge  also  upwn  the  ship,  light 
or  loaded,  which  will  pay  her  way  through. 

There  is  much,  therefore,  in  favor  of  a 
combination  of  measurements  as  a  basis 
for  tolls;  and  if  we  assess  the  ship  twenty- 
five  cents  on  a  net  ton,  and  the  cargo  fifty 
cents  on  every  weighed  ton,  we  shall  have 
a  fair  tax  which  will  be  small  enough  to  at¬ 
tract  commerce,  will  be  considerably  less 
than  the  tolls  at  Suez,  and  will  be  profit¬ 
able  for  the  canal. 

With  this  toll  established,  we  may  sum 
up  the  tonnage  which  we  exp)ect  to  get 
within  five  years,  leaving  out  of  accoimt 
the  tramps  and  the  small  lines,  and  taking 
only  three-fifths  of  the  big  fleet  this  side  of 
Singapore;  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
fleets  practically  as  they  stand;  our  own 
coastwise  trade;  a  good  proportion  of  the 
trade  from  the  west  coast  through  Magel¬ 
lan  added  to  the  present  South  American 
trade  over  the  Isthmus,  and  the  new  trade 
the  United  States  is  going  after  dowm  there. 


N€I  Taiite  Wii^  Cafii 

Eiist  of  Singapore .  3,000,000  6,000,000  (tons) 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. .  5,000,000  8,000,000  “ 

South  America .  1,000,000  2,000,000  “ 

Our  Coastwise  Trade .  1,500,000  3,000,000  “ 

10,500,000  19,000,000  “ 


This  tonnage,  if  assessed  at  the  rates 
mentioned  above,  would  yield  the  follow¬ 
ing: 


2SCMI  SOCiite 

Net  Tevti  WtiM  Cwit 

East  of  Sii^irare . I  750,000  #3,000,000 

Australia  S  New  Zealand  1,250,000  4,000,000 

South  America .  250,000  1,000,000 

Our  Coastwise  Trade _  37S>ooo  i, 500,000 


Tetal 

$3,750,000 

5,250,000 

1,250,000 

1,875,000 


$2,625,000  $9,500,000  $12,125,000 


Congress  has  recently  taken  action  by 
means  of  the  Adamson  bill — which  has  not, 
however,  yet  passed  the  Senate. 

In  the  bill’s  present  form  the  government 
of  the  Canal  Zone  is  put  entirely  under  the 
President.  The  Isthmian  Canal  Commis¬ 
sion  remains  in  charge  of  the  work  until,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  President,  the  canal 
is  completed. 


The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
and  alter  the  tolls,  which  may  be  on  any 
basis;  but  if  on  net  tonnage,  they  shall  not 
exceed  $1.25  a  net  ton,  and  if  on  any  other 
basis,  they  shall  figure  out  relatively  no 
higher.  The  tolls,  however,  on  foreign 
ships  must  not  be  less  than  the  proportion¬ 
al  share  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation. 

Coastwise  traflSc  of  the  United  States  is 
set  entirely  free.  As  we  do  not  need  this 
income,  this  is  a  ^bod  step;  and  if  the  bill 
passes  the  Senate,  the  figures  on  coastwise 
trade  in  the  tables  above  should  be  canceled. 
The  advantage  of  it  will  be  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rates  to  the  ports,  and  an  absorption 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  back-haul  rate 
Into  the  interior.  With  no  tolls,  freight 
should  go  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Or¬ 
leans  for  not  more  than  five  dollars  a  short 
ton,  or  twenty-five  cents  por  hundred  on 
case  goods  and  ordinary  freights. 

The  best  measures  in  the  Adamson  bill 
are  two  amendments  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  law:  one  forbids  any  railway  com- 
p>any  or  other  common  carrier  to  own,  op)er- 
ate,  or  control  in  any  manner  any  ship 
which  may  complete  for  traffic.  The  other 
amendment  provides  that  every  railroad  in 
a  pxirt  must,  under  certain  conditions,  con¬ 
nect  its  tracks  with  any  dock  (for  freight 
transfer)  from  which  ships  are  to  sail,  and 
that  whatever  propwrtion  of  a  through  rail- 
and-water  rate  it  ^ow's  to  the  best  favored 
line,  it  must  allow  to  every  other  steamer 
over  the  same  route. 

These  two  items  will  entirely  eliminate 
the  Pacific  Mail,  the  Morgan  Line,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  lines  from  the  Canal,  leaving  it  free  to 
indepiendents;  at  the  same  time  it  applies 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  to  all  railroad-owned  steam- 
shipis.  This  should  entirely  destroy  the 
monopoly  of  New  England  navigation  by 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railway. 

As  in  every  fine  spxirt,  we  need  rulings 
which  will  make  the  play  fair  in  every 
pwirt  of  the  trade.  One  of  the  present 
violations  of  honesty  is  the  deferred  re¬ 
bate  system,  which  gives  its  users,  the 
shipping  rings,  p>ower  to  say  where  the 
trade  shall  go.  There  is  now  no  Interna¬ 
tional  Umpire  to  whom  we  can  go  for  the 
correction  of  such  an  abuse.  Since  this  is 
so,  we  must  play  the  game  as  it  is,  with  all 
the  force  we  can  command. 


OmiASTCAFffi 


Gouverneur  Morris 

I 

UR  trumpets  caught  the  Pictish  wind  to  sound  the  Roman  call; 

Our  Sappers  dressed  the  Pictish  stone  to  build  the  Roman  wall; 

We  dug  our  ditch,  we  smiled  our  smile — we  camped  at  Fortingall. 

The  Pictish  men  poured  from  each  glen:  we  dammed  the  murderous  tide, 
And  luckiest  of  all  who  fell  were  those  of  them  that  died; 

For  those  we  kept  to  question,  when  they  mocked  at  us,  and  lied, 

Our  General  said  were  Heroes — but  he  had  them  crucified. 

We  taught  the  Roman  lesson  thus  beside  the  Roman  wall; 

And  aimed  against  the  hills  beyond  a  road  from  Fortingall. 

And  many  a  mountain  Helen  captured  passed  from  tent  to  tent, 

And  oats  and  goats  and  Heather  Ale — these  kept  us  men  content. 

II 

Then  came  that  messenger  from  Rome.  The  Emperor  was  dead. 

A  drunken,  hairy  Visigoth  reigned  in  the  Emperor’s  stead: 

Barbarian  hordes  were  drinking  life  beside  the  fountain  head. 

III 

He  drained  a  horn  of  Heather  Ale,  half  fire  and  half  foam: 

“The  Roman  day  is  over,”  said  the  messenger  from  Rome, 

“And  only  camps  like  Fortingall  remind  a  man  of  home. 

“I  passed  thro’  four  in  Britain,  and  I  passed  thro’  five  in  Gaul, 

“I  saw  the  Eagles  watching  still  o’er  Roman  ditch  and  wall: 

“I  drank  each  country’s  wine,  and — wept,  as  here  at  Fortingall.” 

IV 

All  in  unordered  groups  we  stood  considering  what  it  meant, 

Until  the  trumpets  blew  “Review” — when  from  his  soldier’s  tent 
Our  General  strode,  the  grizzled  eagle,  old,  and  wise,  and  bent. 

And  as  a  Pictish  shepherd  dog  among  the  Pictish  sheep. 

So  went  he  in  and  out  of  us,  where  we  stood  breathing  deep. 

Half  frightened,  and  half  loving.  He  could  make  us  laugh  or  weep. 
Whose  lives  and  deaths  were  his  to  him,  whose  vigil  and  whose  sleep. 


V 

He  passed  his  soldier’s  eye  upon  us  in  review,  but  found 
No  tarnish  on  our  Roman  arms,  nor  any  arm  unsound. 

He  laughed,  and  flung  the  letters  he  had  written,  on  the  ground. 

“So  much  for  Politics,”  he  said.  “The  Military  art 
“Is  best  when  under  Roman  Bronze  there  l)eats  the  Roman  heart. 
“Shall  we  go  back  to  Rome,”  he  said,  “to  pass  beneath  the  Yoke? 
“Or  shall  we  go  as  we  are  wont  against  the  Pictish  folk? 

“And  build  the  bridges,  camps,  and  roads  that  civilize  afar?  .  .  . 
“Let’s  hitch  the  Roman  wagon,”  said  the  General,  “to  a  star!” 
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IX 

Then  gave  command:  “My  traveling  cloak,  my  stallion,  and  my  staff — 
“And  broach  a  butt  of  Heather  Ale  so  that  we  men  may  quaff.” 

Then  turned  he  toward  the  Pictish  Hills,  and  laughed  the  Roman  laugh. 
“Advance  the  Eagles.  They  shall  be  our  witnesses,”  he  said; 

“We’ll  camp  a  little  farther  on,  albeit  Rome  is  dead; 

“And  I  shall  sleep  my  final  sleep  on  Rome’s  remotest  bed!” 


Envoy 

Go  take  your  motor  car  and  drive  along  the  road  they  made; 

See  for  yourself  its  noble  curves  and  scientific  grade; 

Have  lunch  within  some  Eagle’s  nest,  where  once  the  Eagles  stayed. 
Ay,  drive  unto  the  Northern  Sea — there  stands  a  Roman  Wall, 
Surrounded  by  a  Roman  ditch  like  those  at  Fortingall. 

Only  that  this  last,  boldest  camp,  the  smallest  is  of  all. 

And  there  they  lie,  the  chosen  dead. 

Asleep,  in  Rome’s  remotest  bed. 
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We  thundered  on  our  shields.  Our  feet  made  thunder  on  the  ground. 
One  beat  his  breast  and  tore  apart  the  lips  of  an  old  wound. 

All  thundered  thus,  and  shouted  thus,  and  splendid  was  the  sound. 
And  Pictish  heroes  hid  themselves  for  many  a  mile  around. 


VII 


“Lead  us,”  we  cried,  “into  the  hills  beyond  the  ditch  and  wall! 

“We’re  sick  of  this  rat-riddled  ancient  camp  of  Fortingall; 

“Let  it  no  more  be  glorious  as  the  outmost  post  of  all: 

“Tho’  Rome  be  dead,  her  hands,”  we  said,  “have  toil  before  them  still. 
“Altho’  the  river  that  turned  us  once  is  now  a  trickling  rill, 

“While  there  is  grain  to  grind,  we  are  the  millstones  of  the  mill. 

“Rome  has  not  died  untestified;  we’ll  execute  Her  Will!” 


VIII 


One  man  of  us — no  Roman,  sure — slipped  from  the  ranks,  and  cried: 

“I’ve  friends  back  there  in  Britain,  boys — friends,  and  a  promised  bride. 
“I’ll  back  to  them,  then — by  your  leaves.”  He  flung  his  arms  aside. 
“Why  fight? — Rome’s  dead.”  Our  General  said:  “Let  him  be  crucified!” 


The  Eagles  saw  us  as  we  marched  at  noon  from  Fortingall; 

They  saw  us  building  farther  on  another  ditch  and  wall 
To  be  Rome’s  outpost  for  a  time — her  outmost  post  of  all. 

They  saw  the  Roman  Road  advance  into  the  Pictish  wild; 

They  saw  the  Roman  nose  crop  out  on  many  a  Pictish  child. 

And  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  they  saw  the  Roman  cart. 
Hitched  to  its  star,  advance,  for  Rome,  Rome’s  Military’  art. 

And  when  one  died,  as  many  died,  they  watched  his  soul  go  forth. 
And  shone  more  brightly  for  each  death  that  bore  them  farther  north. 


Vi/-,  r  iy  • 
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'send  him  back?  not  a  bit  of  it!  we're  going  to  hang  him  higher  than  haman. 


**  SoUy  CastUton,  Soulkerner,  Pai$  iSh 


SALLY  CASTLETON, 

Southerner 


hy  CRITTENDEN  MARRIOTT 


Preceding  Chapters: — Toward 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  two  youi^ 

Southern  girls,  Sally  and  ’Genie 
Castleton,  daughters  of  a  Confeder¬ 
ate  generd,  are  left  alone,  with  one  old  negro  serv¬ 
ant,  in  their  home  in  the  Shenandoah.  The  war  is 
pressing  close,  and  a  letter  is  brought  from  General 
Castleton,  bidding  the  girls  start  for  Richmond  at 
once.  But  before  they  can  get  oflF,  Philip  Byrd, 
’Genie’s  boy  lover,  gallops  up  with  important  des- 
Mtches  for  Lee,  and  falls  unconscious  from  his  horse, 
nrst  forwarding  the  despatches,  the  sisters  and  the 
old  negro  care  for  Philip  until,  suddenly,  Yankee 
horsemen  sweep  up  the  valley  and  surround  the 
house.  In  frantic  fear  for  Philip,  they  rouse  him  to 
consciousness  and  hide  him  in  a  huge  box-stove. 
Inunediately  the  Federal  officers  take  possession. 
Presently  Philip’s  horse  is  found  dead  in  the  stable, 
and  when  all  of  the  Yankee  general’s  questions  are 
persistently  evaded,  he  orders  the  girls  to  their  room. 
Toward  evening.  Captain  Frank  RadclifTe,  bound 


B  Y  for  Richmond  on  secret-ser\  ice  duty, 
arrives  with  orders  from  Grant:  the 
general  is  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
Confederate  lines  in  order  to  slip 
Radcliffe  through.  The  Yankee  forces  leave  at  once 
to  execute  the  order;  and  immediately  afterward 
the  Castleton  sisters  and  Philip,  who  has  overheard 
all  the  enemy’s  plans  from  his  hiding-place  in  the 
stove,  set  out  to  give  warning.  Not  long  after  they 
reach  the  Confederate  camp  at  Tye,  Radcliffe,  po¬ 
sing  as  a  Northern  trader,  arrives  at  Rockfish,  is  ta¬ 
ken  in  charge  by  a  Confederate  officer,  and  hears  a 
telegraphic  message  which  reports  his  arrest  as  a 
spy.  He  is  sent  on  to  Tye,  where  Philip  Byrd  fails 
to  identify  him  with  certainty,  and  Radcliffe  is  tem¬ 
porarily  released,  with  the  promise  of  a  pass  to 
Richmond.  Meantime,  Sally,  who  had  seen  Rad¬ 
cliffe  as  well  as  heard  his  voice,  recognizes  him  when 
he  ap{)ears  at  the  boarding-house  where  she  is 
stopping,  and  realizes,  in  horror,  that  it  is  her  duty 
to  send  him  to  his  death. 
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CHAPTER  X  —  CONTINUED 


AM  a  guest  here,”  Sally  faltered. 
“  I  am  stopping  for  a  few  hours 
on  my  way  to  Richmond.” 

“Oh!  You  are  going  to  Rich¬ 
mond!”  Pleased  surprise  spoke  in  Rad- 
cliffe’s  tones.  “So  am  I.” 

Deliberately  he  mounted  the  three  stejjs 
of  the  porch.  “I  suppose  Mrs.  Frances 
will  put  in  an  appearance  soon,”  he  observ¬ 
ed.  “  If  you  will  permit,  I  will  sit  down  and 
wait  for  her.  I  have  been  in  the  saddle  all 
night.”  Laughing,  as  if  he  did  not  have  a 
care  in  the  world,  he  dropped  into  the  seat. 
He  did  not  add  that  he  had  been  dropping 
with  fatigue  and  desperately  anxious  for 
rest  a  moment  before. 

Amazedly,  Sally  stared  at  him  from  be¬ 
neath  puckered  eyebrows.  What  manner 
of  man  was  this,  she  wondered,  who  could 
laugh  under  circumstances  such  as  those  in 
which  he  found  himself! 

“May  I  ask  how  and  when  you  start?” 
Radcliffe  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  My  father  is  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  convalescing  from  a  wound,  and 
wants  me  to  join  hhn.  I  drove  in  from  my 


home  only  this  morning.  As  soon  as  I  can 
I  will  see  Colonel  Page  and  ask  his  advice.” 

“Colonel  Page?  Yes!  I  have  just  been 
talking  to  him.  He  tells  me  that  the  rail¬ 
way  is  very  uncertain,  and  advises  me  to 
ride  across  coimtry.  He  seemed  to  prefer 
it,  so  I  agreed.  You  know” — laughing — 
“it’s  ill  arguing  with  a  commanding  c^cer 
in  the  field.  He  is  going  to  give  me  a 
pass  and  I  start  this  afternoon.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  able  to  be  of  some  assistance  to 
you.  If  so,  pray  command  me!” 

Radcliffe  spioke  composedly  and  with 
calm  assurance,  and  the  girl  marveled  again. 
He  was  chatting  as  light-heartedly  as  if  he 
were  with  his  own  friends  instead  of  being 
within  the  lines  of  his  enemies,  in  disguise, 
his  life  forfeit  if  he  were  detected.  .  .  And 
it  was  her  duty  to  say  the  word  that  would 
send  him  to  his  death. 

Her  brown  eyes  widened  as  realiza¬ 
tion  deepened.  She  would  do  her  duty. 
She  could  not  fail  to  do  it.  Her  ancestors 
had  been  soldiers  for  generations;  she  had 
been  bred  in  their  ideals,  taught  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  put  duty  before  everything.  She 
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would  do  it  now.  She  knew  it.  But  oh,  it 
was  hard!  Her  heart  echoed  the  protest, 
beating  with  unsteady  hammerings  that 
shook  her.  Emotion  must  have  showed 
in  her  face,  for  RadclifFe,  after  a  glance  at 
her  white  cheeks,  said  quickly;  “You’re 
not  well!  Can  I  do  anything  for  you? ” 

“Oh,  no!  Nothing!  nothing!  I  am  only 
tired.  Very  tired.” 

Radcliffe  jumped  up.  “  And  I’m  keeping 
you  from  your  rest!”  he  exclaimed  remorse¬ 
fully.  “Please  forgive  me.  I’ll  hunt  for 
Mrs.  Frances  at  once.”  He  turned  toward 
the  house.  “  I’m  nearly  dead,  myself, 
for  want  of  sleep,”  he  added.  A  moment 
later  he  had  vanished  through  the  open 
door. 

Sally  sat  still  and  let  him  go.  His  last 
words  rang  in  her  brain.  “Dead  for  want 
of  sleep!”  Dead!  And  she  must  bring  him 
to  his  death. 

She  tried  to  rise,  but  her  muscles  would 
not  lift  her  nor  her  trembling  limbs  bear  her 
weight.  Lawn,  trees,  dusty  road,  march¬ 
ing  men,  snapping  guidons,  the  broad  yard, 
and  the  strip  of  red-brick  walk  swam  be¬ 
fore  her.  Finally  she  heard  some  one  speak¬ 
ing  to  her  from  the  foot  of  the  steps — a  sol- 
didr  in  a  faded  gray  uniform  with  the  yel¬ 
low  strip>es  of  a  cavalryman  on  his  trousers 
legs. 

“Colonel  Page’s  compliments,  ma’am,” 
he  was  saying.  “He  would  be  glad  to  see 
you  at  once  on  a  matter  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.” 

CHAPTER  XI 

Colonel  Page  was  waiting  impatiently  in 
his  tent  when  Sally  Castleton  arrived.  But, 
anxious  as  he  was  to  get  the  girl’s  testimony 
and  to  dispatch  the  business  in  hand,  he 
delayed  long  enough  to  greet  her  cordially 
and  to  inquire  as  to  her  rest. 

“I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  foh  you. 
Miss  Castleton,”  he  went  on,  “because  I 
hoped  you  might  help  us.  Lieutenant  Byrd 
says  you  can  identify  the  spy  Radcliffe.” 

The  blood,  which  had  from  Sally’s 
cheeks,  flooded  back.  All  the  way  to 
Colonel  Page’s  tent  she  had  been  trying  to 
frame  the  words  in  which  she  might  de¬ 
nounce  Radcliffe.  The  colonel’s  question 
cleared  the  way  of  preliminaries,  and  left 
her  face  to  face  with  the  main  issue. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  painfully,  “I  can  iden¬ 
tify  him.  I  saw  him  yesterday  from 


the  window  as  he  rode  up  to  the  door  of 
my  home.  A  moment  later  I  heard  him 
force  his  way  past  the  orderly.  Moreover — ” 
Sally’s  voice  grew  harsh  with  pain— 
“moreover,  he  is  here — in  this  camp — at 
Mrs.  Frances’s.  I  saw  him  there  only  a 
few  moments  ago.” 

“Good!”  An  expression  of  relief  spread 
over  the  colonel’s  face  and  he  drew  a  long 
breath.  “Good!  He  puzzled  me  for  a  while. 
He  played  the  scoundrel  so  well  that  I  al¬ 
most  bought  he  really  was_  an  infernal 
thief  instei^  of  an  honest  spy.  The  Con¬ 
federate  Government  is  under  deep  obliga¬ 
tions  to  you.  Lieutenant  Byrd,  and  to  you. 
Miss  Castleton.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  in¬ 
formation  you  brought,  the  man  would  un¬ 
questionably  have  got  to  Richmond  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  God  knows  what  damage  he 
might  have  done  to  the  South.” 

Ally’s  face  showed  her  bewilderment. 
“You  knew  he  was  a  spy?”  she  gasped. 

“Certainly.  That  is,  I  was  practically 
certain  that  it  was  he.  But  Lieutenant  Byrd 
was  weak  in  his  identification,  and  so  I  sent 
for  you.  Now  we’ve  got  him.” 

“But — ”  Sally’s  puzzlement  grew,  but 
with  it  was  blended  a  dawning  hope — “but 
I  don’t  understand.  Are  you  going  to  send 
him  back  to  the  Yankee  lines?” 

“  Send  him  back?  Not  a  bit  of  it !  We’re 
going  to  hang  him  higher  than  Haman.” 

Hop>e  died  in  Sally’s  heart.  “But  you 
have  let  him  go,”  she  whispered.  “He  is 
free?” 

The  colonel  laughed.  “Only  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,”  he  answered  grimly. 

“You  are  not  going  to  give  him  a  pass, 
then? ” 

“A  pass?”  Colonel  Page  stared.  “Oh,  yes. 
I’ll  give  him  a  pass  mighty  gladly  and  help 
him  on  his  way — if  I  can  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements — and  I  think  I  can.  I 
think  so  now  more  than  ever.  He  is  very 
welcome  to  go  to  Richmond;  coming  away 
is  another  matter.” 

“But  —  but —  I  can’t  understand. 
You’ve  got  him  now.  Why  do  you  torture 
him?  Why  do  you  let  him  go  on  the 
chance  of  catching  him  again?  ” 

“  Because  I  want  to  catch  the  man  he  is 
going  to  meet.  Now  do  you  see?  ” 

Philip  Byrd  had  been  listening  to  the 
talk  with  even  more  bewilderment  than 
the  girl.  But  at  the  colonel’s  last  words  his 
mouth  dropped  open  in  a  comical  expres¬ 
sion  of  chagrin.  “Oh!”  he  exclaimed.  “Of 
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course!  Of  course!  I  see  it  all  now.” 

“It’s  about  time  you  did,  both  of  you!” 
Colonel  Page  chuckled.  “This  man  is 
mighty  dangerous  and  ought  to  be  hanged 
out  of  hand.  But  he  isn’t  half  as  dangerous 
as  the  man  in  Richmond  whom  he  is  going 
to  meet.  If  we  throttle  this  fellow,  there’ll 
be  another  to  take  his  place,  and  another, 
and  another.  Perhaps  there  are  half  a 
dozen  others  on  the  way  now.  Sooner  or 
later  some  of  them  will  get  through.  It’s 
only  a  question  of  time.  We  can’t  hope  to 
catch  them  all.  But  if  we  can  get  the  spy 
in  Richmond,  we  can  blot  out  half  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  coming.  We  have  known  that 
there  was  a  spy  somewhere — a  devilish  dan¬ 
gerous  spy.  We’ve  suspected — well,  I’d 
hate  to  say  what  high  officials  we’ve  sus¬ 
pected.  The  fellow  must  be  a  high  official 
or  he  couldn’t  get  the  information  we  know 
he  has  got.  The  service  is  getting  demoral¬ 
ized  by  bus  work,  and  we  simply  must 
catch  him.  Therefore  I  pretended  to  take 
this  fellow  at  his  face  value.  Therefore  I’ll 
help  him  get  to  Richmond.  And  when 
he  has  led  us  to  his  friend  we’ll  catch  them 
both.” 

Sally,  however,  did  not  seem  entirely 
satisfi^.  “But  will  he  go  to  Richmond?” 
she  questioned.  “What’s  to  prevent  his 
running  for  Yankee-land  once  he  gets  his 
horse  and  your  pass?  ” 

“Run?  Why  should  he  run?  He’s  a 
daredevil  fellow.  He  must  be,  or  he  would 
never  have  come  on  such  a  service  as  this. 
He  must  have  expected  to  be  stopped  and 
questioned.  He  had  his  story  too  pat  for 
anything  else  to  be  possible.  Run?  Not 
he!  Not  till  he’s  seen  the  man  he  came  to 
see..  He  doesn’t  know  he’s  known.  He 
thinks  everything  is  lovely.  No!  His  nm- 
ning  away  isn’t  the  trouble.” 

The  colonel’s  tone  seemed  to  invite  a 
question,  and  Miss  Castleton  put  it.  “  Then 
what  is  the  trouble.  Colonel?”  she  asked. 

“Well,  Miss  Castleton,  it’s  just  this. 
We’re  not  sure  where  he’s  going  to  meet 
his  man.  Of  course,  Lieutenant  Byrd  heard 
him  say  it  was  in  Richmond.  Well,  maybe 
it  is  actually  in  Richmond  and  maybe  it  is 
merely  near  it.  Maybe  he  told  General 
Haverhill  everything  and  maybe  he  didn’t. 
Maybe  his  man  will  meet  him  outside  the 
dty  somewhere;  and  if  he  does,  this  Rad- 
clifife  might  possibly  get  away  with  the  in¬ 
formation.  We  can’t  take  any  chances  on 
that.  We’ve  got  to  keep  the  fellow  xmder 


constant  surveillance.  You  see  that,  don't 
you.  Miss  Castleton?” 

Sally  nodded.  “Oh,  yes,  I  see  that,  of 
course.” 

“The  trouble  is  how  to  do  it,”  went  on 
the  colonel  meditatively,  watching  Sally 
from  beneath  his  bushy  brows.  “If  he 
could  go  by  train  it  would  be  easier.  But 
the  Lord  knows  where  or  when  anybody 
will  get  anywhere  by  train  nowadays.  He’d 
have  a  himdred  chances  to  give  us  the  slip 
and  see  his  man.  I’ve  got  to  let  him  go  on 
horseback.  But  I  can’t  send  an  orderly 
with  him,  and  I  can’t  ring  him  around  with 
cavalry.  .\nd  I  can’t  send  any  one  to  trail 
him.  He's  too  clever  by  half  for  any  such 
crude  plan  as  that.  We  have  to  watch  him 
without  showing  our  suspicions,  and  I  can’t 
think  how  to  do  it.  I  wonder  whether  your 
woman’s  wit-  can't  suggest  a  w'ay.  Miss 
Castleton.” 

Sally  sat  down  slowly.  Outwardly  she 
was  calm,  but  every  nerve  was  tingling. 
“I’m  afraid  I  can’t,  Colonel,”  she  faltered, 
sensing  somethmg  sinister  in  the  officer’s 
voice. 

“I  can’t  send  a  man  with  him,”  resumed 
the  colonel  meditatively.  “  I  have  thought 
of  sending  a  w'oman.  I  could  ask  him  to 
see  her  safely  to  Richmond.  He’s  probably 
a  gentleman,  though  he  tried  very  hard  to 
make  me  think  otherwise,  and  she  would 
be  perfectly  safe  with  him.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  idea.  Miss  Castleton?  ” 

Sally  hesitated.  Young  Byrd  had  seen 
at  last  whither  Colonel  Page  was  tending, 
but  on  the  girl  no  faintest  suspicion  had  as 
yet  dawned.  “  I  suppose  it  would  do,”  she 
answered  slowly.  “If  you  had  the  right 
sort  of  a  w’oman  and  if  he  didn’t  susp>ect.” 

“Oh,  he’d  suspect,  of  course.  But  he 
wouldn’t  be  sure,  and  I  don’t  think  he 
would  be  much  alarmed — certainly  not 
enough  to  make  him  abandon  his  plan  and 
try  to  escape  north.  If  the  woman  is  clever, 
I  reckon  she'll  be  able  to  turn  him  inside 
out  before  they  get  to  Richmond.” 

“But  have  you  such  a  woman?” 

“I  have  one  in  mind.”  Colonel  Page 
looked  the  girl  squarely  in  the  face.  “  Will 
you  undertake  the  task.  Miss  Castleton?” 
he  asked  bluntly. 

“I!”  Sally  was  on  her  feet,  her  face 
scarlet. 

“Yes,  you!  Not  alone,  of  course.  Your 
sister  would  go  with  you.  You  have  al¬ 
ready  met  the  man;  he  would  not  be  quite 
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so  suspicious  of  you  as  of  anothei;,  perhaps. 
Lieutenant  Byrd  would  follow — at  a  dis¬ 
tance.” 

Sally  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  “You 
want  me  to  do  this  thing?  ”  she  demanded. 
“You  want  me  to  worm  my  way  into  this 
man’s  confidence;  to — to  ask  his  protec¬ 
tion;  to  travel  with  him;  and  then  to  be¬ 
tray  him  to  his  death!  You  want  me  to  do 
this?” 

Steadily  Colonel  Page  regarded  her. 
“Yes,  I  want  you  to  do  it,”  he  answered. 
“The  South  asks  it  of  you.” 

Sally  hesitated.  “The  South!”  she  re¬ 
peated.  “The  South  may  have  my  life  and 
welcome.  But  to  ask  me  to  lie  and  cheat, 
and  dishonor  myself — ^it  is  too  much!” 

“The  South  has  nothing  else  to  ask  you,” 
Colonel  Page  said  gravely.  “From  all  her 
children  she  asks  something — from  each  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  strength — from  one  his  prop¬ 
erty,  from  another  his  children,  from  a 
third  his  life.  From  you  she  asks  this, 
nothing  else.  No  man  can  render  this  ser- 
vice.  No  woman  within  reach  but  you  is 
capable  of  rendering  it.  The  South  calls 
you.  Will  you  fail  her?  ” 

The  last  vestige  of  color  faded  from 
Sally’s  cheeks,  leaving  her  white  as  a  flower. 
“It’s  too  shameful!”  she  gasped. 

Colonel  Page  shook  his  head.  “It’s 
war!”  he  said  quietly. 

Sally  was  silent.  She  knew  that  she  was 
in  the  grip  of  forces  too  great  to  be  re¬ 
sisted. 

Colonel  Page  looked  at  her  pityingly. 
“Miss  Castleton,”  he  said,  “I  have  known 
your  father  all  my  life.  I  have  respiected 
and  honored  him  for  years.  Believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  would  not  ask  his 
daughter  to  render  a  service  that  was  im- 
worthy  of  her.  I  know  it  will  be  hard  for 
you.  I  know  that  you  would  rather  risk 
your  life.  But  it  is  a  thing  beyond  mere 
choice.” —  He  smiled  faintly — “I  would 
command  you,”  he  added,  “but  I  know 
there  will  be  no  need.” 

Sally  stood  motionless.  The  figures  of 
Philip  and  Colonel  Page  seemed  shadowy, 
unreal.  The  only  real  things  were  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Frank  Radcliffe  and  the  heavy  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  part  she  must  play  in  his  fate. 
She  realized  only  too  well  that  this  sordid, 
crawling  thing  which  had  become  her  duty 
was  the  sacrifice  to  her  country  of  which 
she  had  so  often  dreamed.  In  an  instant 
the  whole  business  of  war  was  stripped  of 


its  glamour  of  romance  and  laid  bare  be¬ 
fore  her. 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  into 
Colonel  Page’s  wrinkled,  kindly  face.  The 
officer  was  smiling  at  her  in  an  attempt  at 
comfort.  Philip  had  turned  his  back  and 
was  playing  with  the  cord  of  the  tent-flap. 

“No,”  she  said  tonelessly,  “there  is  no 
need  of  commands.  I  shall  do  what  you 
wish.” 

CHAPTER  XII 

’Genie  Castleton  slept  much  later  than 
her  sister  had  done.  When  she  finally  open¬ 
ed  her  eyes,  still  heavy  with  sleep,  the 
marching  troops  had  nearly  all  passed  and 
the  countryside  had  returned  to  its  custom¬ 
ary  quiet. 

Once  awake,  the  strangeness  of  her  sur- 
roimdings  and  the  absence  of  her  sister 
brought  her  speedily  out  of  bed,  and  took 
her  first  to  the  window,  and  next  to  the 
bureau,  where  she  made  a  hasty  toilet, 
twisting  up  her  bright  hair  and  fastening 
it  in  place  as  well  as  she  could  with  her  de¬ 
pleted  store  of  hairpins.  Then  she  ran 
down  the  stairs  to  seek  information.  She 
did  not  find  Sally,  but  she  did  find  Mrs. 
Frances,  who  supplied  her  with  a  mouthful 
of  midday  dinner  and  assured  her  that 
her  sister  would  soon  return. 

Later  she  went  out  on  the  broad,  shady 
porch,  reaching  it  just  in  time  to  see  Sally 
and  Philip  coming  across  the  lawn.  Two 
spots  of  red  burned  in  Sally’s  cheeks,  in 
vivid  contrast  with  the  general  pallor  of 
her  face.  Seldom  had  ’Genie  seen  her  self- 
contained  elder  sister  in  the  stress  of  strong 
emotion;  but  she  knew  the  signs  and  started 
up  in  dismay. 

Sally,  however,  did  not  heed  her.  Leav¬ 
ing  P^p  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  she  hur- 
ri^  across  the  porch  and  vanished  into  the 
house.  ’Genie  turned  to  follow,  but  Philip 
called  her  back. 

“Let  her  go,  ’Genie,”  he  advised.  “Let 
her  go.  She’s  had  something  of  a  shock, 
and  she’ll  get  over  it  better  alone.” 

“What  sort  of  a  shock?”  The  young 
girl’s  anxious  eyes  questioned  him. 

Philip  mounted  the  porch  slowly.  His 
leg  gave  him  little  pain,  though  the  loss  of 
blo(^  had  weakened  him.  “I  can’t  tell 
you,”  he  said,  sinking  into  a  chair.  “It’s 
nothing  either  you  or  I  can  help.  She’s  got 
to  fight  it  through  by  herself.  If  vou  want 
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to  help  her,  you  won’t  ask  her  any  ques¬ 
tions,  and  will  let  her  take  her  own  time  to 
^ak  about  it.” 

’Genie  nodded  doubtfully.  “I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand!”  she  murmured.  “Can’t  you 
tell  me?” 

“No,  I  can’t.  It’s  an  army  matter,  you 
know.  I  can  tell  you  something  else, 
though.  Unless  present  plans  fail,  you  and 
she  leave  for  Richmond  on  horseback  in  an 
hour  or  two  in  charge  of  a  Mr.  Radcliffe, 
who  is  now  stopping  in  this  house  and  who 
has  kindly  offer^  to  see  you  safely  there.” 

“Mr.  Radcliffe!  Who  is  he?” 

“He’s  a  traveler,  going  to  Richmond  on 
official  business.  A  very  pleasant-spoken 
fellow,  I  believe.  He  is  in  a  hurry,  and  you 
are  too,  so  the  sooner  you  get  off  the  better. 
Probably  you  will  reach  Riclmiond  by  day 
after  to-morrow.” 

Philip  spoke  hastily,  being  anxious  to 
guide  the  conversation  away  from  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Radcliffe.  Both  he  and  Colonel 
Page  hiad  thought  it  better  to  explain  noth¬ 
ing  of  Sally’s  real  mission  to  the  yoimger 
girl,  fearing  that  she  might  not  be  able  to 
OMiceal  her  knowledge  and  might  alarm 
Radcliffe  by  some  slip.  “  It’s  only  about  a 
hundred  miles,”  he  went  on.  “You’ll  have 
good  horses,  and  you  ought  to  make  it  in 
two  days.” 

“Yes,  but— but - ” 

“Now,  ’Genie,  don’t  worry  your  head 
about  it.  Besides,  I  want  to  talk  about 
something  else — something  very  important, 
something  about — about  you  and — and 
me.” 

The  boy’s  tone  changed.  From  the  full, 
round  authoritative  note  of  a  moment  be¬ 
fore,  his  voice  had  become  hesitant. 

’Genie  looked  at  him,  cocking  her  small 
head  in  astonishment.  “Good  gracious!” 
she  exclaimed.  “What  is  it?” 

“Well,  maybe  you  think  it  isn’t  much, 
but  we’ve  always  been  good  friends — and 
all  that — and — and —  Well,  you  know  I 
was  in  the  stove - ” 

“Yes,  of  course!  Well?” 

“Just  before  you  gave  me  that — that 
chicken — that  brute  of  a  Yankee  general 
broke  into  your  desk  and - ” 

The  girl’s  cheeks  flamed  like  scarlet  gera¬ 
niums.  “It  was  mean  of  you  to  listen,” 
she  cried.  “It  was  mean,  mean!” 

“I  couldn’t  help  it,”  pleaded  the  boy 
truthfully.  “  I  couldn’t  get  away.  But  ” — 
miserably — “I’ll  never  tell  anybody,  of 


course.  I— I  hop>e  you’ll  be  very  happy, 
’Genie.  I — I  only  wanted  to  be  sure.  It 
— it  doesn’t  matter  w'hat  becomes  of  me 
now.” 

’Genie  stared  at  him  perplexedly.  “What 
on  earth  are  you  talking  about,  Philip 
Byrd?”  she  cried  in  exasperation. 

Her  indignation  struck  an  answering 
spark  in  the  boy.  “  You  know'  what  I  mean, 
’Genie  Castleton,”  he  flared  hotly.  “I 
heard  that  Yankee  general  say  that  some 
blamed  idiot  had  been  writing  you  a  lot  of 
love  letters  and — and — I  felt  so  bad  I 
came  mighty  near  coming  out  of  the  stove 
and  giving  myself  up.” 

As  he  w'ent  on,  comprehension  dawmed  in 
’Genie’s  eyes,  quickly  followed  by  a  rush  of 
tenderness,  .\lmost  she  broke  in  with  de¬ 
nials  and  explanations;  almost — not  quite; 
the  eternal  feminine  curbed  her  tongue  in 
time.  It  w'as  dear  of  him  to  be  troubled. 
It  showed  that  he  was  fond  of  her  and  she 
— yes,  she  loved  him  for  it.  She  would  tell 
him  the  truth,  some  day,  of  course,  but — 
Quite  naturally — as  naturally  as  a  cat  starts 
to  play  with  an  imfortunate  mouse — she 
began  to  torment  him.  Her  eyes  danced 
roguishly. 

“Well,  I  reckon  I  can  get  letters  from 
friends  if  I  want  to,”  she  exclaimed.  “I 
don’t  need  to  ask  your  permission,  Philip 
Byrd!  Besides,  they  weren’t  love  letters. 
They  were  just  from — from  a  dear  friend 
of  mine.” 

Unconsciously  the  boy  ground  his  teeth 
and  balled  his  fist.  Then  he  remembered 
himself  and  relaxed.  “Do — do  I  know 
him?”  he  asked  humbly. 

“Maybe!  I  shouldn’t  w'onder.” 

“What — w'hat’s  his  name,  ’Genie?  I 
ask  because — because  I  might  meet  him 
and  get  a  chance  to  save  his  life  and  send 
him  back  to  you.  I — I  want  you  to  be 
happy,  ’Genie.” 

Her  eyes  moistened,  and  she  was  on  the 
p>oint  of  relenting.  “Oh,  Philip!”  she  cried. 
“You’re  so  splendid!  But  you  don’t  need 
to  w’orry,  I —  Good  gracious!” 

Absorbed  in  their-  conversation,  the  two 
had  not  heard  the  clatter  of  horse’s  hoofs 
nor  the  tramp  of  booted  feet  on  the  gravel 
walk  —  had  heard  nothing  till  ’Genie 
chanced  to  raise  her  eyes  and  saw  an  order¬ 
ly,  hand  at  yellow-corded  hat,  standing  un¬ 
comfortably  at  attention  not  three  feet 
away. 

The  orderly  delivered  his  message  with 
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an  air  of  relief.  “Horses  for  the  young 
ladies  and  for  Mr.  Raddiffe,  sir,”  he  re¬ 
ported. 

Philip  rose  quickly,  returning  the  salute 
as  he  did  The  self-consdous  lad  be¬ 
came  suddenly  the  officer.  “Very  well,” 
he  answered.  “Hitch  the  yoimg  ladies’ 
horses  to  the  rack  and  hold  Mr.  Radcliffe’s 
till  he  comes.  I’ll  send  for  him.” 

He  turned  to  ’Genie.  “Will  you  find 
Mrs.  Frances  and  have  her  notify  Rad- 
cliffe?”  he  requested.  “And  then  w'ill  you 
tell  your  sister  that  it  is  almost  time  to 
start?” 

“Of  course.  But - ” 

“  Good-by.”  He  held  out  his  hand. 

“‘Good-by’?”  Indignantly  the  girl 
echoed  the  words.  “Aren’t  you  going  to 
see  me  off?  I’ve  got  something  to  tell  you 
and - ” 

“Some  other  time.  I  must  go  now. 
Radcliffe  mustn’t  see  me,  and  you  mustn’t 
sp>eak  of  me  to  him.  Remember  this.  It 
is  very  important.  Don’t  say  anything  of 
me  or  of  the  stove  or  anything.” 

“I  won’t.  But - ” 

“  I’ll  see  you  again  as  soon  as  you  get  to 
Richmond.  I  am  starting  for  there  at  once 
with  young  George  Crawford  as  an  orderly. 
We  are  coming  on  horseback  a  few  miles 
behind  you.  But  don’t  speak  of  us;  and  if 
you  see  us  don’t  recognize  us  or  mention 
us  to  anybody — not  even  to  Sally.  Do  you 
understand?” 

“Ye-e-s.  I  suppose  so.” 

“Then,  good-by.” 

“Good-by.” 

Philip  limped  down  the  steps,  waved  his 
hand,  and  walked  slowly  away,  and  ’Genie, 
after  watching  him  out  of  sight,  went  slow¬ 
ly  into  the  house. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

Radcliffe’s  heart  was  singing  as  he  left 
Sally  Castleton  and  went  to  his  room.  For 
the  moment  he  forgot  his  perilous  plight, 
forgot  even  the  mystery  of  his  reprieve. 
Everything  was  swallowed  up  in  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  at  last  he  had  found  her — had 
found  the  girl  for  whom,  consciously  or  un- 
unconsdously,  he  had  been  searchmg.  He 
had  been  sure  that  the  one  woman  for  him 
lived  somewhere  and  that  some  day  he 
would  find  her.  Now  he  knew!  This  was 
the  woman!  Not  for  a  moment  did  he 
doubt  it;  and  not  for  an  instant  did  he  doubt 


that  some  day  she  would  be  his.  He  was  so 
sure  of  it  that  for  the  moment  he  forgot 
everything  else. 

But  when  he  had  reached  his  room,  recol¬ 
lection  returned  and  he  could  meditate  on 
the  amazing  fact  that  he  was  free! 

When  he  entered  Colonel  Page’s  tent,  he 
had  thought  himself  going  to  his  death. 
Not  a  chance  could  he  see  for  escape.  He 
had  braced  himself  to  meet  his  fate  with 
fortitude.  Every  nerve  had  been  tensed. 
And  then,  in  an  instant,  the  situation  had 
changed  and  he  found  himself  free — free, 
with  a  safe-conduct  to  Richmond! 

He  sat  by  the  window  of  his  room,  watch¬ 
ing  the  busy  scene  outside  and  thinking 
hard.  Troops  by  the  hundred  were  passing, 
moving  to  the  south  and  w'est.  Tattered, 
war-hardened,  lean,  efficient  troops,  whose 
road-pace  w'as  eagerness  itself — the  wiry 
men  of  the  full  corps  Lee  w’as  flinging  to  the 
relief  of  Lynchburg.  Dimly  Radcliffe  won¬ 
dered  that  Lee  could  spare  so  many  men, 
then  his  mind  shifted  to  the  more  intimate 
problem  of  his  own  fate. 

In  the  midst  of  this  sudden  feeling  of 
safety — this  knowledge  that  he  was  to  be 
plac^  on  an  open  road  to  his  goal,  he  had 
to  face  the  cold  fact  of  the  telegraphic  mes¬ 
sage  he  had  overheard.  “  TAe  spy  Radclijffe 
you  directed  me  to  arrest.”  The  words 
leaped  to  his  mind  and  chilled  the  sudden 
rush  of  confidence. 

He  began  pacing  back  and  forth  across 
his  room,  a  pipe  l^tween  his  lips,  hunting 
for  the  key  to  the  situation.  He  was  known 
for  a  spy,  and  yet  he  was  left  free.  Why? 
For  a  time  his  brain  refused  to  grip  the 
problem  clearly,  but  the  instant  it  did,  he 
knew! 

They  were  giving  him  a  chance  to  meet 
the  spy  in  Richmond,  that  they  might  cap¬ 
ture  both  at  one  stroke! 

For  an  instant  Radcliffe  felt  physically 
weak  from  the  shock  of  his  discovery.  A 
moment  later  he  was  tramping  the  floor 
again,  thrashing  out  a  second  problem  no 
easier  than  the  first.  What  was  his  duty 
now,  to  go  on  or  to  try  to  escape?  One  in¬ 
stant  he  decided  to  escape,  the  next  to  go 
on.  The  thought  of  his  own  danger  did  not 
coimt;  that  was  something  he  had  taken  for 
grant^  from  the  outset. 

“There’s  a  chance  that  they  don’t  sus¬ 
pect  as  much  as  that  message  would  indi¬ 
cate,”  he  muttered  finally.  “It  may  have 
been  a  trick.  And  there’s  a  chance  that 
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I  may  throw  them  off  and  get  through 
even  now.  I  wasn’t  sent  here  to  turn  and 
run.  I’ve  got  to  get  through — that’s  all!” 

.  Having  reached  this  decision,  he  dismissed 
the  matter  from  his  mind,  lay  down,  and 
went  to  sleep. 

He  was  waked  by  a  rapping  at  his  door 
and  an  announcement  that  Colonel  Page’s 
orderly  was  waiting  for  him.  He  tumbled 
out  of  bed  and  made  a  hasty  toilet. 

As  he  Came  out  on  the  porch  of  the  house, 
the  beauty  of  the  day  suddenly  gripped  him. 
At  the  Castleton  farm  and  even  at  Rock- 
fish  the  roads  had  been  dry,  but  in  this 
broad  valley  a  drizzle  had  washed  clean  the 
grass  and  the  bushes.  Dust  would  soon 
again  befoul  them,  but  for  the  moment  the 
unsullied  green  of  the  spring  glimmered 
softly  in  the  sunlight.  Roses  bloomed  on 
a  trellis  that  spanned  the  walk.  Wistaria 
rioted  through  the  yard. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lawn  he  found  the  order¬ 
ly,  holding  Prince  by  the  bridle. 

“I  am  Mr.  Radcliffe,”  he  said,  taking 
possession  of  the  horse.  “You  have  also  a 
paper  for  me?  ” 

“From  Major  Kent,  the  provost,  sir.” 
The  orderly  saluted  and  handed  over  a 
folded  paper. 

Radcliffe  took  it.  “Tell  Major  Kent  and 
Colonel  Page  that  I  thank  them,”  he  said. 
“Say  that  I  shall  leave  for  Richmond  imme¬ 
diately.” 

“Very  good,  sir!” 

The  orderly  mounted  and  trotted  away 
into  the  dust  that  was  still  hanging  golden 
above  the  line  of  the  Confederate  departure; 
and  Radcliffe,  hitching  his  horse  beside  two 
others  that  were  stan^g  at  a  rack  just  be¬ 
fore  the  door,  turned  back  into  the  house. 

He  had  not  the  least  intention  of  depart¬ 
ing  until  he  had  learned  something  about 
the  girl  with  whom  he  had  been  talking  a 
few  hours  before.  In  spite  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  service,  he  did  not  mean  to  lose  her, 
if  he  could  help  it. 

He  had  not  long  to  ivait.  Sally  was 
standing  at  the  doorway,  openly  waiting 
for  him.  Her  manner,  however,  was  cold 
and  formal. 

“Mr.  Radcliffe?”  she  questioned. 

Radcliffe  bowed.  “At  your  service, 
madam!” 

“I  thank  you.  I  am  Miss  Castleton.” 

“  Miss  Castleton !  ”  Radcliffe  was  merely 
acknowledging  the  introduction.  But  be¬ 
fore  he  finish^  the  word,  recollection  rose 


in  his  mind  and  for  an  instant  it  was  on  the 
tip  of  his  tongue  to  speak  of  the  Castleton 
farm.  But  he  thrust  the  impulse  back. 
This  girl  niight  or  might  not  be  related  to 
the  Castletons  there — Virginia  kinships 
were  very  extensive,  he  knew;  but  even  if 
she  were  she  could  not  p)ossibly  know  of 
the  events  that  had  happened  at  Castleton 
Cove  the  afternoon  before. 

“Do  you  still  intend  to  leave  for  Rich¬ 
mond  thb  afternoon?”  she  asked. 

Radcliffe  nodded.  “At  the  first  possible 
moment,”  he  declared.  “Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  for  you?” 

“Yes.  Since  this  morning  I  have  talked 
with  Colonel  Page.  He  informed  me  that 
all  railway  travel  is  interrupted  and  is  sure 
to  be  slow  and  perhaps  dangerous.  He  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  go  to  Richmond  on  horseback. 
He  also  informed  me  that  you  are  going  and 
advised  me  to  put  myself  and  my  sister  un¬ 
der  your  protection  for  the  trip.  If  it  will 
not  burden  you — ”  Sally’s  voice  faltered, 
and  a  flush  crept  across  the  pallor  of  her 
cheeks. 

“Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world.”  Rad- 
cliffe’s  pleasure  was  too  marked  to  be  as¬ 
sumed.  “I’ll  be  delighted.  It  isn’t  a  very 
long  ride  to  Richmond,  but  it’s  dull  all  by 
one’s  self,  nevertheless,  and  I’ll  be  very 
happy  to  have  company.  Besides,  as  I  told 
you  some  hours  ago,  I  shall  be  particularly 
delighted  to  serve  you  in  any  p>ossible  way.” 

“Thank  you,”  Sally  murmured.  “My 
sister  and  I  will  be  ready  as  soon  as  you 
are.”  She  turned  and  went  hastily  into  the 
house. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

Two  days  later  the  three  travelers  were 
nearing  the  Confederate  capital.  And  those 
two  days  had  brought  Sally  Castleton  and 
Radcliffe  closer  to  each  other  than  years  of 
ordinary  friendship  could  have  done. 

•  Sally  was  happy.  Resolutely  she  forced 
herself  to  forget,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
the  inevitable  destiny  toward  which  their 
horses  were  steadily  taking  them.  She 
would  do  her  duty  when  the  time  came; 
meanwhile  she  w’ould  snatch  the  passing 
moments. 

’Genie,  however,  was  frankly  disgusted 
with  the  journey.  First,  she  had  been 
whisked  away  from  Philip  Byrd  with  the 
briefest  of  farewells  and  had  been  denied 
all  explanation;  and  she  had  been  sent 
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off  in- charge  of  a  very  likable  stranger, 
who  immediately  neglected  her  pointedly 
for  her  sister.  ’CJenie  was  not  used  to  neg¬ 
lect,  and  it  enraged  her.  The  other  two 
gave  her  practically  no  consideration  at  all. 
Now  and  then  they  tossed  her  a  word  or 
two,  but  so  obviously  out  of  mere  polite¬ 
ness  that  it  was  almost  insulting.  ’Genie 
spent  most  of  the  trip  riding  either  w’ell 
ahead  or  well  behind. 

On  this  second  day  of  the  journey  the 
others,  absorbed  in  each  other,  scarcely  no¬ 
ticed  that  she  had  drawn  ahead.  The  pace, 
a  scant  eight  miles  an  hour,  was  just  enough 
to  keep  die  blood  bounding  in  their  veins 
and  not  so  fast  as  to  make  conversation 
difficult.  As  they  rode  through  the  fair, 
rolling  fields  of  Virginia,  th«^'  talked,  talked, 
without  ceasing. 

“  Do  you  think  you  can  ride  late  to-day?  ” 
Radcliffe  asked  suddenly. 

Smilingly  Sally  glanc^  at  him,  and  foimd 
him  smiling  back  as  if  he  had  not  a  care  in 
the  world;  as  if  peace,  not  war,  encircled 
them;  as  if  he  were  not  deliberately  front¬ 
ing  a  shameful  death.  Her  heart  throbbed 
as  she  looked  at  him. 

“All  day!”  she  echoed.  “I  could  ride  a 
month!  I  feel  so  full  of  life  that — ”  She 
broke  off  with  a  sigh.  “Shall  we  reach 
Richmond  to-night?”  she  questioned. 

“Yes.  If  you  can  stand  it!  It  is  twenty- 
five  miles  farther  and  it  will  be  hard  on  you 
and  on  the  horses,  too,  but  I’m  sure  they 
can  do  it,  esp>ecially  in  each  other’s  com¬ 
pany. 

Sally  nodded.  “They  seem  to  go  to¬ 
gether  mighty  well.” 

“They  do;  or,  rather,  we  do.  It’s  good 
to  travel  together  again  after  all  these 
years,  isn’t  it?  ”  he  asked. 

Sally’s  eyes  flashed  in  a  startled  smile. 
“Again?  All  these  years?”  she  echoed. 
“Have  we  ever  traveled  together  before? 
Have  we  ever  met  before?” 

“Met?  Oh,  yes.  Many  times.  First  in. 
Babylon — or  before;  later  again  and  again, 
through  the  climbing  ages.  I  recognized 
you  ^e  moment  I  saw  you.”  Radcliffe 
laughed,  but  a  subtone  of  belief  rang  in 
his  voice. 

“What  nonsense!” 

“No!  It’s  not  nonsense!  How  else  ac¬ 
count  for  my  feeling  that  I  have  known  you 
always?  We’ve  never  met — in  this  life. 
Therefore  we  must  have  met  in  some  for¬ 
mer  existence.” 


Sally  moved  uneasily.  She  was  startled; 
not,  of  course,  at  Radcliffe’s  laughing  claim 
to  acquaintance  in  an  earlier  existence,  but 
at  the  echo  it  waked  in  her  own  breast.  She, 
too,  had  felt  the  same  unaccoimtable  im¬ 
pression  of  long  acquaintance.  What  did 
it  portend?  Could  it  mean  that  she — Sally 
Castleton  —  daughter  of  the  South,  was 
coming  really  to  care  for  this  Yankee 
spy?  The  idea  dismayed  her. 

Hurriedly  she  spoke  the  first  words  that 
rose  to  her  tongue.  “Heavens!  How  old 
would  that  make  me?  You’re  not  very 
gallant,  Mr.  Radcliffe.” 

Radcliffe  laughed.  He  was  feeling  very 
happy  that  morning,  very  sure  of  lumself. 
“We  won’t  push  Uie  point  too  far,”  he 
said.  “But  I  wish  that  you  did  remember, 
for  it  would  make  what  I  want  to  say  to 
you  seem  less  mad!” 

Trembling,  amazed,  Sally  raised  her  eyes 
to  his.  There  Avas  no  mistaking  his  mean¬ 
ing,  wildly  and  incredibly  imp>ossible  as 
that  meaning  was.  Strangest  of  all,  she 
felt  in  herself  an  answering  thrill — a  long¬ 
ing  to  hear  him  ask  for  that  which  she 
knew  she  could  never  give.  Suddenly  she 
realized  how  sweet  it  would  be  if  she  could 
listen.  She  realized  the  impossibility  of 
stopping  him — and  that  she  did  not  want  to 
stop  him.  And  yet,  below  the  sudden  thrill¬ 
ing  joy  of  the  moment  lay  the  cold  cer¬ 
tainty  that  she  would  remain  true  to  her 
trust,  that  she  would  send  this  man  tq  his 
death.  •\ 

“To-night  we  shall  reach  Richmond,”  he^j 
said,  “and  God  knows  what  will  happen  3 
after  that.  This  b  my  only  chance  to  tell  3 
you  what  must  be  told.  And  it  b  thb:  1 
You  are  mine!  I  loved  you  in  Babylon !  I 
love  you  to-day!  You  are  mine,  and  neither 
life  nor  death  shall  take  you  from  me.”  I 

The  girl’s  heart  seem^  to  stop  beating. 
The  horses  plodded  through  the  leafy  aisles, 
glorious  with  colors  of  the  summer  woods, 
but  she  saw  none  of  them. 

“Fate  has  brought  us  together  at  a  diffi¬ 
cult  time,”  Radcliffe  went  on.  “This  war 
separates  us.  You  are  of  the  South,  I — I 
am  a  Northern  trader.  But  the  war  will  ’ 
not  last  always.  When  it  has  passed,  much 
else  will  pass  with  it.  There  will  be  nothing 
then  to  keep  us  apart — I  am  yours  and  you 
are  mine;  I  know  it — and  you  know  it!” 

He  turned  to  her  eagerly,  expectantly, 
masterfully. 

Slowly  she  straightened  in  her  saddle. 


the  girl’s  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating,  the  horses  plodded  through  the  leafy 
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Slowly  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him. 

Gently  he  took  it  in  his.  In  the  sifted 
sunlight  of  the  woods,  under  the  murmur¬ 
ing  leaves,  he  drew  her  close. 

At  the  touch  of  his  lips,  a  last  mad  spasm 
of  revolt  swept  her.  Her  eyes  blazed  and 
she  thrust  him  away  with  all  the  power  of 
her  slender  wrists.  Then  abruptly  the  ring¬ 
ing  in  her  ears  died  away.  Her  hands  re¬ 
laxed;  a  convulsive  tremor  shook  her.  Sud¬ 
denly  her  arms  were  round  his  neck;  fierce¬ 
ly  her  lips  pressed  his,  giving  back  kiss  for 
kiss;  her  tear-wet  cheeks  brushed  against 
his;  speechless,  senseless,  she  lay  in  his  arms, 
feeling  but  not  heeding  the  pacing  of  her 
horse  beneath  her.  Cto  her  eyes,  on  her 
hair,  on  her  trembling  lips,  she  felt  his 
kisses.  In  her  ears  she  heard  his  voice,  mur¬ 
muring  brokenly  of  what  had  been  and  what 
should  be. 

“Oh!”  she  faltered,  at  last.  “Oh,  it 
can’t  be  wrong.  Is  it  wrong?  Is  it  wrong?  ” 

He  looked  at  her  stea^ly.  “No!”  he 
said.  “No!  It  is  not  wrong.  We  will 
do  our  duty  as  we  are  commanded.  Neither 
would  do  less;  neither  would  have  the  other 
do  less.  But  afterward — afterward - ” 

“Afterward!  Will  there  be  an  after¬ 
ward?  ” 

He  looked  at  her,  his  eyes  alight  with  his 
great  love.  Under  their  steady  gaze  her 
own  dropped.  “  Can  you  doubt?  ”  he  asked. 

Sally  laughed — a  strange  little  laugh. 
“I  don’t  care  whether  it’s  WTong  or  right. 
Not  now!  Not  with  your  dear  arms  around 
me.  Later,  p>erhaps,  I  shall  be  sorry — ^but 
not  now.  All  my  life  I  will  thank  God  for 
this  moment — S^!” — she  pointed  to  where, 
through  the  broad  arch  of  the  trees,  the 
meadows  lay  white  before  their  horses’ 
heads.  “See!  Yonder  is  the  op>en  co\m try 
— the  country  of  life — ^not  the  enchanted 
forest  of  romance.  Real  life  is  closing  in 
upon  us.  Every  step  of  our  horses  is  bring¬ 
ing  it  closer  and  closer.  Kiss  me  once 
more — for  ’Genie  is  waiting  for  us  yonder 
in  the  broad  light  of  day — ’Genie  with  her 
bag  full  of  love-letters  from  a  foolish  boy. 
Oh,  we  are  all  alike,  we  women!  Once 
more!  The  last!  And  then — good-by!” 

CHAPTER  XV 

The  sun  was  sinking  when  the  travelers 
crossed  to  the  north  bwk  of  the  James  and 
again  tiimed  their  faces  eastward,  follow¬ 
ing  the  famous  Plank  Road  that  led  straight 


into  the  heart  of  the  rebel  capital.  An 
hour’s  ride  brought  them  to  the  outer  of 
the  two  great  lines  of  circumvallation  that 
swept  around  the  city. 

Grimly  the  breastworks  rose  before  them, 
dark  and  menacing,  barring  the  road.  Xo 
gap  was  visible — no  place  apparent  where 
a  wagon  or  even  a  horse  might  pass — only 
one  straight  earthwork,  above  wWch  stared 
the  open  muzzles  of  heavy  gims. 

Swiftly  the  dusk  came  on,  spreading  a 
haze  along  the  river.  The  radiance  of  the 
sunset  chilled  to  silver  and  then  dulled  to 
ashy  gtay.  The  w’arm  air  grew  chill ;  the  river 
blacken^;  the  woods  grew  suddenly  silent. 

As  they  reached  the  barrier,  the  sun  drop¬ 
ped  beneath  the  horizon.  The  flags  that 
had  flaunted  all  day  in  the  southern  breeze 
were  being  hauled  down  for  the  night,  and 
the  bugles  were  softly  calling  to  each  other, 
some  near,  some  farther  away,  some  so  dis¬ 
tant  that  their  notes  were  but  a  silver  mur¬ 
mur. 

Eagerly  the  three  scanned  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  all  curious  to  see  the  famous  defenses, 
and  Radcliffe  anxious  to  know  just  what  he 
might  have  to  contend  with  in  case  he 
should  later  try  to  escape  across  them. 

Soon  the  apparently  single  breastwork  had 
resolved  itself  into  two  ramparts  with  over¬ 
lapping  ends.  The  road,  jerking  abruptly 
to  the  right,  went  round  the  end  of  one  line 
and  disappeared.  Following  it,  the  travel¬ 
ers  foimd  that  it  turned  to  the  left  and  ran 
in  between  the  overlapping  ends  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  or  more.  Then  it  turned  again, 
this  time  to  the  right,  obviously  to  get 
back  on  the  Plank  Road  once  more. 

Radcliffe,  noting  everything  with  the  eye 
of  a  soldier,  saw  ^at  report  had  not  exag¬ 
gerated  the  strength  of  the  fortifications. 
Lines  of  logs,  laid  horizontally  and  loop- 
holed,  held  in  place  by  spikes  driven  deep 
into  the  ground,  were  piled  with  bags  of 
sand  or  covered  with  beaten  earth  to  a 
height  of  four  or  five  feet;  above  this  doz¬ 
ens  of  guns  frowned.  Radcliffe  glanced 
at  the  ammunition  piled  behind  them. 
“Shrapnel!”  he  muttered.  “God  help  the 
men  who  try  to  rush  this  entry.” 

More  he  had  no  time  to  see,  for  a  sentry 
challenged  him  and  an  officer  came  forward 
to  examine  his  papiers.  With  a  muttered 
apiology  for  “red  tape”  necessity,  the  officer 
requested  him  to  come  into  the  guardhouse 
to  sign  his  name  in  an  “entrance”  book, 
and,  once  inside,  detained  him  with  appar- 
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ently  careless  inquiries  as  to  the  route  by 
which  the  party  had  come. 

Meanwhile  Sally,  obedient  to  a  gesture, 
had  fallen  back  a  step  or  two  and  was  lis¬ 
tening  to  instructions  from  another  officer. 

“We  have  been  watching  for  you,”  he 
explained  swiftly.  “Everything  is  going 
well.  Be  very  careful.  Now  is  the  critical 
time.  See  that  the  man  doesn’t  give  you 
the  slip  and  communicate  with  any  one 
without  your  knowledge.  Do  nothing  to 
alarm  him.  He’s  inside  the  barriers  now 
and  can’t  get  away,  but  we  want  the  other 
fellow.  You  understand  all  that,  of  course.” 

Sally  nodded.  “Yes,”  she  agreed,  tone- 
lessly.  “I  understand.” 

“Very  good.  Good  night.”  The  officer 
raised  his  hat,  and  the  girl  shook  her  horse’s 
reins  and  moved  ahead  just  as  Radclifie 
came  to  sp>eak  to  her. 

“Come!”  he  said  gently.  “We’re  near¬ 
ly  there.” 

Obediently  Sally  moved  forward;  the  sen¬ 
try  present^  arms;  and  side  by  side  the 
three  passed  within  the  ramparts. 

They  rode  silently.  All  three  were  tired. 
Except  for  an  hour’s  stop  at  midday  to 
feed  and  rest  the  horses,  they  had  been  in 
the  saddle  for  ten  hours,  and  the  girls,  at 
least,  were  too  weary  to  talk. 

Sally’s  heart  was  a  battle-ground  wherein 
contending  emotions  struggle  for  the  mas¬ 
tery.  One  moment  she  felt  that  she  could 
not  let  Radcliffe  die;  that  she  must  save  him 
at  whatever  cost.  What  was  the  South  to 
her,  she  asked  herself  fiercely,  in  comparison 
with  his  life?  She  was  his  for  life  and  for 
eternity;  his  kisses  had  sealed  her  loyalty. 
Then  another  gust  of  feeling  shook  her, 
and  she  saw  herself,  recreant  to  h*er  trust, 
false  to  her  home,  her  kindred,  her  country. 

Shuddering,  she  crouched  down  upon  her 
saddle,  letting  her  horse  go  as  he  would. 
She  could  not  be  a  traitor  to  those  who  had 
trxisted  her.  After  all,  Radcliffe’s  arrest 
would  not  be  the  instant  end.  There  would 
be  a  jieriod  of  imprisonment  when  she 
might  try  to  save  his  life.  If  the  more 
dangerous  spy  in  Richmond  were  detected 
by  her  service,  that  would  give  her  a  right 
to  beg  for  mercy  for  her  lover. 

Radcliffe,  too,  rode  silently.  He  was  not 
thinking  of  danger.  He  had  planned  his 
actions  to  the  last  detail,  but  he  knew  that 
at  any  instant  he  might  have  to  throw  his 
entire  plan  overboard  and  form  another  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment. 


’Genie  alone  showed  any  spark  of  energy, 
but  it  was  aroused  chiefly  by  the  near  end¬ 
ing  of  the  journey.  During  the  afternoon 
the  others  had  made  an  effort  to  include 
her  in  the  conversation,  and  the  hours  had 
passed  a  h'ttle  less  drearily  than  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  But  she  was  tired  and  she  wanted 
Philip.  He  had  talked  of  following  her 
secretly,  but  she  had  seen  nothing  of  him. 
So,  though  she  rode  briskly,  she  made  no 
attempt  to  rouse  the  others  to  speech. 

Ever  since  they  had  crossed  the  James 
evidences  of  closer-knit  settlements  had  ap¬ 
peared.  Inside  the  ramparts  the  size  of  the 
farms  steadily  shrank;  houses  became  more 
and  more  numerous;  broad  fields  and  pas¬ 
tures  gave  place  to  truck-gardens.  At 
close  intervals  villages  or  groups  of  houses 
appeared,  each  larger  than  the  one  preced¬ 
ing.  At  last,  just  beyond  a  redoubt  set 
upon  a  small  hill,  came  a  sign-p>ost:  “  Rich¬ 
mond,  3  miles.  ” 

Radcliffe  roused  himself.  He  had  been 
watching  for  that  sign-post.  The  hour  for 
dreaming  was  past  and  the  time  for  action 
was  at  hand.  Warily  he  looked  from  side 
to  side,  watching  for  other  landmarks.  One 
by  one  he  picked  them  out. 

The  three  were  riding  abreast,  Radcliffe 
to  the  right  and  Sally  in  the  middle.  Cau¬ 
tiously  Radcliffe  thrust  his  right  foot  for¬ 
ward,  inserting  it  between  the  upp>er  part 
of  his  horse’s  foreleg  and  his  body. 

Instantly  the  horse  stumbled  and  would 
have  fallen  had  not  Radcliffe  dragged  him 
up.  “  Careful,  boy !”  he  exclaimed. 

Prince  took  a  step  or  two  forw'ard,  but 
Radcliffe’s  foot  was  again  in  his  side,  ob¬ 
structing  the  play  of  his  foreleg.  He  limped 
painfully,  then  stopped,  trembling. 

Instantly  Radcliffe  was  off,  examining  the 
horse’s  leg  and  hoof  with  well-acted  anxiety 
and  wonder.  The  girls,  attracted  by  his 
exclamation,  had  reined  in,  looking  around 
just  in  time  to  see  the  limping  of  the  horse. 
They  asked  no  questions;  only  sat  watch¬ 
ing  in  the  fast-faffing  light. 

After  a  moment  Radcliffe  took  Prince’s 
bridle  in  his  hand.  “Come  on!  Come  on, 
boy!”  he  chirruped,  urging  the  horse  for¬ 
ward.  “Come  on!” 

Prince  took  a  few  halting  steps;  then  stop- 
p>ed.  Plainly  as  a  horse  could,  he  explained 
his  shoulder  hurt! 

Radcliffe  knew'  that  it  hurt.  But  he 
knew,  too,  that  an  hour’s  rest  would  set  it  to 
rights.  He  hated  to  inflict  even  temporary 
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pain  on  a  faithful  servant,  but  the  necessity 
admitted  no  denial. 

.\gain  he  urged  the  horse,  and  this  time 
Prince  obeyed,  moving  slowly,  with  limps 
so  deep  t^t  both  girls  uttered  cries  of 
pity. 

Radcliffe  looked  up  and  shook  his  head. 
“He’s  dead  lame,”  he  explained.  “Seems 
to  have  hurt  his  shoulder  somehow.  What 
on  earth  are  we  to  do?  ” 

Both  girls  looked  blank,  ’Genie  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  prosf>ect  of  supper  and  friends 
and  bed  had  become  suddenly  distant. 

.\gain  Radcliffe  tried  to  lead  Prince  and 
again  the  horse  limped. 

“We’re  only  three  miles  from  Richmond,” 
he  said  hesitatingly.  “Perhaps  I’d  better 
take  Prince  to  the  nearest  house  and  put 
him  up  for  the  night.  Then  I’ll  walk  on 
with  you  to  the  inner  fortifications.  Some 
oflScer  who  knows  your  father  is  sure  to  be 
there  and  vdll  see  you  safely  to  your 
friends.” 

Sally’s  heart  leaped  in  her  breast.  In¬ 
stantly  she  guess^  that  Prince’s  lame¬ 
ness  had  been  somehow  made  to  order;  and 
the  suspicion  gave  the  needed  spur  to  her 
flagging  patriotism.  Not  for  a  moment  did 
she  intend  to  let  Radcliffe  leave  her.  If  he 
stayed  outside  of  Richmond  that  night,  so 
would  she. 

“And  what  will  you  do  afterward?” 
Sally’s  tones  were  chill. 

“I?  Oh,  I’ll  stay  with  Prince  and  come 
in  to-morrow.”  He  broke  off;  then:  “I 
see  a  light  ahead  yonder,”  he  declared. 
“Let’s  go  and  find  out  what  it  is.”  With¬ 
out  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  stepped  forward, 
leading  the  halting  horse. 

The  girls  followed,  ’Genie  frankly  disap¬ 
pointed  and  Sally  horribly  anxious.  The 
younger  girl  lean^  over.  “Let’s  go  on  into 
the  dty,  Sally,”  she  begged.  “We  don’t 
need  to  wait.” 

Sally  gazed  at  her  as  at  a  stranger. 
“What  did  you  say?”  she  asked  vaguely. 

“I  said  let’s  go  on  and  let  Mr.  ^dcliffe 
follow  when  he  likes.” 

“  Follow?  Follow?  ”  She  leaned  forward. 
“Oh!  you  don’t  understand.  What  sort 
of  a  place  is  this  we  are  coming  to?  ” 

Apparently  it  was  a  very  comfortable  sort 
of  a  place — a  combination  of  farmhouse  and 
family  mansion. 

Radcliffe  was  already  tapping  at  the 


door.  At  his  sununons  it  op)ened  and  light 
streamed  out.  Question  and  answer  only 
half  audible  to  the  girls  followed.  Soon, 
however,  Radcliffe  turned.  “I  was  right,” 
he  said  amiably.  “Mr.  Jefferson  here 
says  that  we  are  less  than  three  miles  from 
Richmond.  The  inner  line  of  fortifications 
is  close  at  hand.  Beyond  it  the  roads  are 
p)erfectly  safe  for  any  one.  Besides,  as  I 
said,  we  are  sure  to  find  some  one  who 
knows  your  father.” 

For  answer  Sally  deliberately  dismount¬ 
ed.  “I  don’t  thiink  I’m  up  to  all  that 
changing,”  she  said  indifferently.  “And 
I’m  certainly  not  going  to  let  you  walk  any 
after  a  hard  day’s  ride  like  this.  We’ll  all 
stay  here — if  this  gentleman  can  accommo¬ 
date  us.”  Her  heart  was  beating  wildly, 
but  she  faced  the  old  man  with  a  smile  that 
apparently  went  straight  to  his  heart. 

“I’ll  be  mighty  glad  to,  ma’am,”  he  de¬ 
clared  effusively.  “Mighty  glad  to!  .'\nd 
Mrs.  Jefferson ’U  be  mighty  glad  to!  Come 
right  in.”  He  stood  aside,  waving  the  girls 
in  at  the  op)en  door.  “Mary!”  he  called. 
“Here’s  some  guests  for  to-night.” 

Sally  bowed  and  steppied  in.  Radcliffe 
swung  ’Genie  to  the  ground,  and  the  two 
turned  to  face  a  rotund  lady  who  was  wel¬ 
coming  Sally  warmly. 

Jefferson  turned  to  Radcliffe.  “Come 
along,  mister,”  he  said.  “Let’s  pnit  them 
horses  of  youm  in  the  stable.”  He  took 
the  bridles  of  the  girls’  horses  and  started 
around  the  house. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  horse?” 
he  asked. 

Radcliffe  was  following,  leading  Prince. 
“Lame!”  he  answered.  “Hurt  himself 
someho^  He’s  come  a  good  w^ay — a  good 
way,  Mr.  Jefferson.” 

The  old  man  turned  his  head  and  stared 
at  Radcliffe  through  the  darkness.  “A 
good  w’ay,”  he  echo^.  “How  fur?” 

“From  Washington  to  Richmond  —  and 
back  again.” 

“  Gosh !  Are  you  sure  on  the  right  road?  ” 
Mr.  Jefferson  laughed,  but  his  laughter  was 
plainly  forced. 

“Quite  sure,  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  give  you 
Andrew  Jackson’s  toast.  The  Federal 
Union - ” 

“  It  must  and  shall  be  preserved.”  The 
old  man’s  voice  grew  firmer.  “Good  Lord,” 
he  breathed,  “you’ve  come  at  last!” 


The  next  instalment  of  “Sally  Caatleton,  Southeraer,*’  will  appear  in  the  September  number. 


Enough  to  Live  On 

by 

ELIZABETH  GANNON 

"IRNESTINE,  a  pretty,  well-bred  Piece  out  for  yourself  the  tragedies  hid- 


mgirl  of  eighteen,  gets  five  dollars  a 
week  as  a  stock-girl  in  a  Boston 
department  store.  All  her  rela¬ 
tives  are  dead,  and  her  “home”  is  a 
furnished  room,  for  which  she  pays  $1.50 
a  week.  She  does  her  own  laundering;  goes 
without  breakfast,  or  “  eats  a  banana.”  For 
lunch  she  pays  ten  cents;  sometimes  fifteen. 
Her  big  meal  is  dinner.  She  pays  twenty 
or  twenty-five  cents  for  that.  Ernestine  has 
been  working  and  living  alone  for  almost  a 
year,  and  has  never  since  'she  started  to 
work  had  a  meal  that  cost  more  than  a 
quarter. 

“She  is  just  a  child,  and  bewildered  by 
fadng  life  on  five  dollars  a  week.  Terribly 
afraid  of  debt.  Intelligent  and  clever.” 

This  is  a  little  story  of  real  life.  Not  fic¬ 
tion,  but  fact.  It  is  only  one,  chosen  at 
random,  from  a  Massachusetts  commission’s 
report  on  15,278  women  and  girls  at  w’ork 
to^y  in  that  state.  Here  is  another: 

While  Annie  lived  in  a  little  tenement 
home  with  her  father,  tw’o  brothers,  and  an 
older  sister,  she  got  work  as  a  bundle-girl 
at  $2.50  a  week.  Her  father  died  after  a 
year  and  a  half  of  illness.  Within  another 
year  or  two  an  accident  had  taken  one 
brother,  and  tuberculosis  the  other  brother 
and  sister.  The  $2.50,  her  sole  income, 
was  helped  along  by  poor  neighbors,  who 
took  her  in  when  the  little  home  was  broken 
up. 

Annie  is  now  working  at  a  six-dollar-a- 
week  rate  in  a  department  store,  but  her 
wage -card  show’s  very  irregular  work,  so 
that  it  averages  only  $3.20  a  week.  She 
says  she  pays  $4.84  a  w’eek  for  her  room 
and  board.  When  asked  how’  she  paid 
more  than  she  earned,  she  broke  down  and 
said: 

“No  girl  can  live  on  six  dollars  a  week. 
No  girl  can  get  along  on  that.  And  it’s 
lonely  without  any  of  your  own  people.” 


den  in  these  brief  accounts.  Then  multiply 
it  by  hundreds  for  Massachusetts;  by  thou¬ 
sands  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  And 
you  will  begin  to  hear  the  inexorable  grind¬ 
ing  of  the  modern  industrial  competitive 
machine.  Or,  better,  get  the  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  commission,  and  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  mere  weight  of  facts. 

But  low  wages  are  not  confined  to  the 
work  of  women  and  children,  nor  to  the 
workers  in  any  one  state.  The  greatest  in¬ 
dictment  against  modem  industrialism  is  the 
overwhelming  endence  given  by  statistics 
that  millions  of  men,  as  well  as  women  and 
children,  are  working  in  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country  at  less  than  living 
wages.  This  means  workers  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  and  in  average  health.  It  means 
that  these  workers  are  receiving  “less  than 
the  cost  of  maintaining  themselves  alive 
and  in  health.” 

What  becomes  of  them? — of  the  thousands 
of  w’orkers  who  drop  out  every  year,  and  of 
those  who  so  promptly  replace  them,  need¬ 
ing  whatever  work  can  be  had  at  any  price? 

Charities  often  bridge  the  gap  between 
wages  and  the  money  cost  of  keeping  a 
human  being  alive.  For  the  rest — hospi¬ 
tals,  almshouses,  insane  asylums,  prisons, 
degeneration  in  every  manifestation. 

•  In  the  meantime  the  work  goes  on.  “In¬ 
dustry”  prospers. 

What  should  be  done?  Or,  rather,  what 
can  be  done? 

When  society  finds  out  that,  under  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  are  now,  employers  can  not  be 
relied  upon  to  grant  all  workers  a  living  wage 
— enough  to  keep  the  worker  alive  and  in 
health — then  society  should  interfere  and  de¬ 
cree  that  no  worker  shall  he  paid  less  than  a 
living  wage.  This  is  the  minimum-wage  idea. 

The  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  May, 
1 91 1,  appointed  a  commis.sion  to  inquire 
into  the  wages  of  women  and  minors  within 
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the  state.  Diuing  the  seven  or  eight  months 
of  its  investigations  it  conferred  with  per¬ 
sons  acquainted  with  industrial  matters 
from  every  point  of  view.  Employers  of 
large  forces,  representatives  of  labor  organ¬ 
izations,  social  workers  familiar  with  the 
needs  and  lives  of  working  people,  all  gave 
their  help  to  the  inquiry.  Merchants  and 
manufacturers  helped  substantially  by  giv¬ 
ing  access  to  pay-rolls  and  permission  to 
consult  with  their  employees. 

Three  industries  of  dhferent  types  were 
chosen,  that  the  information  might  be  of 
the  widest  nature  possible.  Confectionery 
factories,  retail  or  department  stores,  and 
laimdries  were  decided  upon  as  offering  a 
variety  of  conditions.  The  candy-manufac¬ 
turing  business  is  a  large  Massachusetts 
industry,  with  interstate  competition;  the 
work  of  the  department  stores  and  laundries 
is  non-manufacturing,  with  only  local  com¬ 
petition. 

As  a  result  of  the  mass  of  information 
and  opinion  gathered,  the  legislature  has 
just  passed  a  bill  establishing  a  permanent 
Minimum  Wage  Commission  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  bill  provides  for  a  commission 
of  three  persons.  Their  duties  and  powers 
are  to  inquire  into  the  wages  paid  to  women 
and  minors  in  any  industry  within  the  state, 
if  there  is  leason  to  believe  that  the  wages 
are  too  meager  for  the  work  done. 

The  way  in  which  wage  commissions 
work,  where  they  are  now  in  op)eration,  is 
to  establish  w'age  boards  for  any  industry 
in  question.  These  boards  are  made  up  of 
an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  the 
employers  and  employees,  and  a  chairman 
who  belongs  to  neither  party.  When  the 
wage  board  determines  upon  a  rate  below 
which  employment  shall  not  be  contracted 
for,  and  the  minimum  wage  commission 
endorses  the  judgment,  it  becomes  illegal 
for  an  employer  to  pay  less  than  that 
rate. 

This  will  afford  great  relief  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where  the  supply  of  women  and 
children  who  must  work  in  order  to  exist  is 
much  larger  than  the  number  of  places  to 
be  filled.  The  women  and  children  are  of 
course  in  a  helpless  position.  They  are  eager 
to  get  anything  to  do,  at  whatever  price  is 
offered. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  every  im- 
skilled  laborer. 

The  idea  of  wage  boards  originated  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  system 


was  first  adopted  in  1896,  and  its  popular¬ 
ity  has  increased  every  year  since  that  time. 
A  representative  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  was  sent  to  Australia  in 
1904  to  study  the  working  of  the  plan.  He 
reported  that  of  the  thirty-eight  wage 
boards  in  operation  at  that  time,  eleven 
had  been  created  upon  the  application  of 
employers. 

He  further  stated  that  the  better  employ¬ 
ers  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
legal  protection  from  the  competition  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  men  in  their  own  trades.  When 
a  fixed  standard  of  wages,  in  any  trade,  is 
made  legal,  the  undercutting  of  a  sum  de¬ 
cided  upon  by  the  board  becomes  an  offense 
against  the  government.  As  such  it  is  pun¬ 
ishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  exactly  as 
any  other  law-breaking  is  punishable. 

Labor  reports  of  191c  show  that  ninety- 
one  wage  boards  had  been  created  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  up  to  that  time. 

In  that  year,  England  borrowed  the 
wage  board  system  from  Australia.  The 
British  Trades  Board  Act,  as  it  is  called, 
was  made  to  apply  immediately  to  four  of 
the  “sweat-shop  industries,” in  which  wages 
and  working  conditions  are  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  Wholesale  tailoring,  box-making,  lace¬ 
making,  and  chain -making  were  decided 
upon  as  the  trades  in  greatest  need  of 
adjustment. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  minimum 
wage  should  not  be  applied  to  all  indus¬ 
tries;  and  imdoubtedly  it  will  be.  For  em¬ 
ployers  are  gradually  awakening  to  the  ex¬ 
pediency  and  profit  in  conserving  labor 
power — ^in  keeping  the  worker  well  nourish¬ 
ed,  well  housed,  and  happy  in  his  work.  In 
fact,  they  are  beginning  to  feel  that  only 
by  such  concessions  can  they  hope  to  stem 
the  tide  of  recent  labor  disturbances. 

The  minimum-wage  idea  is,  at  present, 
being  favorably  considered  by  several  im¬ 
portant  lawmaking  bodies  in  our  own 
country.  The  Ohio  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention,  at  Colmnbus,  adopted  the  measure 
on  April  22;  and  hence  it  is  to  be  a  part 
of  the  proposed  new  Constitution  of  Ohio. 

The  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin 
has  pledged  itself  to  introduce  a  minimum 
wage  board  bill  at  everj'  session  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  until  it  passes. 

This  minimum  wage  legislation  will  do 
as  much  as  any  other  one  reform  to  remove 
from  us  the  indictment  of  being  on  the  low¬ 
est  rung  of  the  ladder  of  social  progress. 


LITTLE  STORIES  OF  REAL  LIFE 


THE  MAN  WHO  PLANTED  THE  HUNGRY-GRASS 

BY  RUTH  SAWYER 


ORPORATION  DAN  was  dy¬ 
ing. 

Washington  knew  it.  Senators 
and  congressmen,  heads  of  de¬ 
partments,  even  the  attorney-general  and 
the  President  himself,  look^  uncertainly 
mto  the  future.  They  knew  full  well  the 
man  who  had  made  them,  and  they  specu¬ 
lated  as  to  how  far  his  death  would  coimt 
toward  breaking  them  in  the  next  campaign. 

The  men  in  his  own  works  knew  it;  and 
as  they  went  about  the  great  sooty  build¬ 
ings,  ^eir  faces  black  with  smoke,  their 
ears  full  of  the  roar  of  furnaces  and  the 
clanking  of  metal,  they  prophesied  much 
concerning  it.  Some  said  it  would  bring  bet¬ 
ter  wages  and  more  decent  living;  others 
said — worse. 

The  Great  City  knew  it.  Stocks  dropped, 
life  grew  sluggish  on  “  the  Street,”  and  bank¬ 
ers  and  brokers  went  about  their  business 
half-heartedly.  Across  the  water  cable¬ 
grams  were  registering  the  news  in  foreign 
papers;  while  a  bitter,  disappointed  woman 
gave  directions  for  her  maid  to  pack,  won¬ 
dering  indifferently  if  the  next  boat  would 
bring  her  home  in  time. 

Out  of  the  thousands  who  feared,  wor¬ 
ried,  prophesied,  or  wondered,  there  were 
just  two  who  cared:  a  boy  who  waited  in  a 
far-away  college  town  for  the  outgoing  train, 
and  an  imdersized,  withered  old  Irishman 
who  pushed  his  way  against  wind  and  sleet 
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toward  the  house  in  which  Corporation 
Dan  lay  d)ing. 

Outside,  reporters  hovered  like  kites; 
not  one  had  been  admitted.  For  Corpora¬ 
tion  Dan  ruled  even  in  death. 

It  was  dusk  when  the  specialist  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  the  last  words  of  the  sick 
man  still  ringing  uncomfortably  in  his  ears. 
Then  it  was  that  the  undersized  old  Irish¬ 
man  disentangled  himself  from  the  mob  of 
reporters  on  the  steps  and  laid  a  detaining 
hand  on  his  arm: 

“I’m  wantin’  to  go  to  him,”  he  said,  jerk¬ 
ing  his  thumb  toward  the  house.  “An’ I’m 
thinkin’  ye’ll  have  to  speak  for  me — to  get 
me  in.” 

“Who  are  you?” 

“No  one  at  all — but  we  were  lads  to¬ 
gether  yondther;  an’  it’s  a  cruel  thing  for  a 
man  to  be  passin’  alone.” 

The  doctor  hesitated  for  only  a  moment. 
“You  are  right,”  he  said.  “Come!”  He 
wheeled  about  and  rang  the  bell. 

The  reporters,  watching  in  amazement, 
saw  the  back  of  the  imdersized  stranger  dis¬ 
appear  inside  the  forbidden  house. 

In  the  sick-room  Corporation  Dan  lay 
— ^his  mind  full  of  numberless  things.  He 
was  without  pain;  only  a  great  weariness 
and  an  inability  to  sort  out  his  thoughts 
testified  to  his  illness.  He  was  glad  he  had 
made  them  set  the  clocks  going  again,  glad 
he  had  told  them  all  to  make  their  usual 
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noise  about  the  house;  the  hushed  whispers 
and  quiet  of  those  first  days  had  been  un¬ 
bearable.  He  wanted  the  world  to  go  on 
with  its  work  just  the  same — it  made  his 
return  to  it  seem  more  probable. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  a  feeling  of  loneli¬ 
ness  and  disability  had  overpowered  him, 
and  then  it  was  ^at  the  iron  entered  his 
very  soul.  For  the  specialist  had  come  in 
dinner  dress;  and  there  had  been  a  tradition 
of  long  standing  among  those  who  knew 
him  best  that  when  he  attended  a  case 
clothed  thus  there  was  not  a  fighting  chance 
left.  Corporation  Dan  had  taken  the  thrust 
like  a  man;  he  held  out  a  shaking  hand, 
without  wincing,  and  said  grimly: 

“  Good-by.  We  are  keeping  different 
engagements  to-night — you  and  I.  Here’s 
hoping  w'e  both  find  a  welcome.” 

But  when  the  doctor  had  gone  he  turned 
his  face  away  and  groaned;  he — Corpora¬ 
tion  Dan — knew  for  the  first  time  how  bitter 
loneliness  could  be.  Why  could  not  the  doc¬ 
tor  have  stayed?  Why  could  not  some  one 
have  come  to  lessen  the  burden  of  his  loneli¬ 
ness?  A  man  could  live  alone  and  live  better 
so,  for  it  meant  no  hindrance  to  his  work; 
but  w’ho  wanted  to  die  alone?  He  did  not 
hear  the  tread  of  feet  on  the  stairs  nor  the 
whisp)er  of  voices  at  the  door;  but  suddenly 
he  w’as  conscious  of  something  which  swung 
wide  the  gates  of  his  memory  and  led  him 
back — ^back - 

“Danny — Danny  lad!”  A  voice  was 
saying  it  from  somewhere  far,  far  away. 

He  knew — he  had 
forgotten  the  cattle 
again  and  they  had 
strayed  into  the  ripen¬ 
ing  com.  It  was  his 
father  calling  him  to 
drive  them  out.  No 
— that  W’as  in  another 
country — his  father 
was  dead.  He  was 
Corporation  Dan,  a 
great  man,  and  the 
voice  was  close  beside 
him.  He  turned  his  head  toward  it  and 
opened  his  eyes  curiously. 

“Danny  lad,  are  ye  not  knowdn’  me?” 

He  looked  perplexed.  The  \mdersized 
old  man  standing  by  his  bedside  was  a 
stranger;  but  the  voice  he  knew.  His  mind 
stumbled  back  p>ast  the  years  of  his  ladder¬ 
climbing  and  his  growing  px)wer,  and  left 
him,  a  boy,  on  the  steerage  deck  of  an 


ocean  liner  writh  a  young  man  beside  him. 

“It’s  Con,”  he  said  hesitatingly,  and  then 
more  firmly:  “It’s  Con  McDougherty.” 

“  Aye,  that  it  is.  I  knew  ye’d  not  be  for- 
gettin’ — but  it  has  been  a  long  waitin’,  lad, 
an’  a  sad  meetin’  afther  it.” 

“  How  did  you  know?  ” 

The  old  Iri^man  drew  a  chair  to  the  bed¬ 
side  and  sat  down.  His  face  was  an  odd 
mixture  of  loving  pride,  sorrow,  and  ten¬ 
der  pity. 

“How  was  I  knowin’  it?  Faith,  I  came 
up  for  to  keep  a  promise  I  made  to  a 
little  lad  forty  years  ago.  I  was  down  at 
Battery  Park  when  I  heard  them  cryin’ 
the  extra.  ” 

“Curse  them!”  said  Corporation  Dan. 
“Can’t  they  let  a  man  die  w’ithout  howl¬ 
ing?” 

“Tis  a  tribute  to  ye,  lad.  Are  ye  not 
proud  of  it?”  And  the  faintest  glimmer  of  a 
laugh  crept  into  the  old  man’s  eyes.  Then 
his  face  sobered,  and  he  reached  quietly 
across  the  bed  to  p)at  the  hand  of  the  sick 
man. 

“Is  it  thrue — what  they  had  in  the 
p>ap>ers — about  the  wife  and  childher  bein’ 
away  from  ye?” 

The  man  nodded  absently.  His  mind  had 
slipp>ed  back  to  the  p>ast  again.  He  w'as 
catching  glimp>ses  of  gray  days  on  an  up>- 
land  p)asture  with  the  moorland  about  him 
and  the  white  ocean  stretching  away  at  his 
feet.  He  was  remembering  how  tired  and 
hungry  he  was  when  he  tramp)ed  home  after¬ 
ward — almost  as  tired 
as  he  was  now’.  He 
was  seeing  the  crowd¬ 
ed  hearthside  at  night, 
the  air  thick  with  turf 
smoke,  and  the  faces 
dim  about  him.  Were 
they  the  faces  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  and 
the  small  brothers  and 
sisters?  His  mind 
grop>ed  for  a  minute. 
How  foolish  —  they 
were  the  faces  of  his  men  at  the  w’orks,  black 
with  furnace  smoke. 

And  that  reminded  him — he  must  tell 
Patterson  to  cut  dow’n  the  men’s  wages; 
there  would  be  a  drop  in  the  market,  and  it 
could  be  done  safely  writhout  any  danger  of  a 
strike.  Once  more  his  mind  siip>p)ed,  and  he 
found  himself  back  in  his  home-land.  It 
was  a  clear,  brave  morning,  and  he  was 


climbing  down  the  sand-dunes — an  old, 
empty  creel  on  his  arm — on  his  way  to  the 
sea  to  hunt  for  cockles.  He  laughed. 

“Con — do  you  remember  the  market- 
day  at  Donegal  when  we  sold  cockles,  and 
took  enough  money  between  us  to  buy  the 
cap  we  wanted  in  Hennessy’s  window?  I 
think  you  wore  it  one  Simday  to  mass,  and 
I  the  next.” 

“Aye,  I  mind  it.  ’Twas  the  cap  ye  wore 
cornin’  over.” 

“Did  I?  Seems  to  me  we  were  to  meet 
just  a  year  from  the  day  we  landed — why 
didn’t  we?” 

“I’m  not  knowin’  what  kept  ye,  Danny; 
but  I  was  there — lookin’  for  ye.” 

Corporation  Dan  closed  his  eyes  again, 
and  thought  back — hard.  How  well  he  re¬ 
membered  the  morning  they  had  landed; 
he,  a  raw,  green  boy  of  fifteen,  and  Con,  a 
man  ten  years  older.  He  had  felt  at  first  a 
terrifying  sense  of  alienage  and  ignorance, 
which  h^  made  him  cling  closer  to  the  man 
beside  him.  Then  slowly,  insistently,  had 
come  to  him  the  throbbing  vital  noises  of 
the  Great  City:  the  rumble  of  traffic  in  the 
streets,  the  jarring  whir  of  machinery,  the 
never-ending  footsteps  of  people  about  him. 


And  out  of  these  myriad  noises  had  soimd- 
ed  the  call  of  Power;  it  gripped  him  in  an 
instant  and  bound  him  fast  to  the  Great 
City.  Never  once  in  the  succeeding  years 
had  he  allowed  any  of  the  little  senseless 
things  of  life  to  d^l  his  ears  to  the  call. 
Con  had  gone  on  to  the  small  western  farm¬ 
ing  town  alone,  after  he  had  given  him 
the  half-hearted  promise  to  meet  him  at 
the  landing-place  a  year  from  that  day. 
Then  promise  and  friend  had  been  speedily 
forgotten. 

His  ladder-climbing  had  taken  compara¬ 
tively  few  years;  and  throughout  he  had 
been  dominated  by  two  resistless  ideas:  to 
be  legally  honest  in  all  his  dealings,  and  to 
give  no  place  in  his  life  to  sentiment.  Soft¬ 
heartedness  was  an  Irish  failing  which  had 
ruined  many  a  lad,  and  he  had  no  use  for  it. 
So  there  had  been  safe,  brilliant  years  at 
the  top;  and  now,  as  they  reviewed  them¬ 
selves  before  him,  he  glowed  with  exulta¬ 
tion  and  pride.  Yes — ^he  had  been  a  great 
man,  and  he  would  be  remembered. 

The  man  beside  him  spoke,  as  if  he  had 
been  following  the  trail  of  his  thoughts: 
“Ye  have  been  a  great  man,  Danny.  Have 
ye  been  a  happy  one?  ” 


‘ye’ve  sown  hunger  for  other  lads  ye  might  have  helped — ye’ve  planted 
IT  about  the  wee  huts  o’  your  workmen.” 
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“  Why  not?  I  am  dying  one  of  the  richest 
men  over  here.” 

“Aye,  and  one  of  the  lonesomest.”  He 
said  it  under  his  breath,  but  the  sick  man 
heard  and  turned  uneasily  toward  him. 

“WTiy  did  you  say  that?” 

“I  was  thinkin’ — that  w’as  the  why.” 

A  silence  fell  between  the  two.  The 
house  had  grown  very  still;  the  world  out¬ 
side  seemed  stopping.  It  oppressed  the  sick 
man. 

“Open  the  windows — ^pull  up  the  shades 
— I  want  air  and  noise.  I  want  to  hear  the 
dty — it’s  too  still!” 

The  old  man  rose  to  do  his  bidding.  As 
the  wdnd  scuttled  in  through  the  window  it 
brought  the  rumble  of  a  wagon  with  it. 

“That’s  better,”  said  Corporation  P'.n. 
“Things  must  not  stop  until — they  have 
to.”  The  next  moment  he  turned  impa¬ 
tiently  to  the  man  beside  him.  “  Look  here. 
Con,  1  have  had  what  I  wanted  all  my  life. 
If — just  at  the  last — I  am  missing  anything 
— it  has  been  more  than  paid  for.  Under¬ 
stand  that.  I  haven’t  a  single  wish — ” 
He  broke  off  suddenly.  “Yes,  I  have — 
just  one.  I’d  like  to  see  the  boy.  I’d 
like  to  give  him  the  gold  watch,  in  the 
drawer  over  there,  that  I  bought  for  his 
birthday.  Never  had  time  to  buy  him  a 
present — ^always  gave  him  checks — much 
more  sensible.  But  the  boy  is  fond  of  me, 
and  I’d  like  to  have  him  get  here  in  time.” 

He  smiled;  and  then  a  look  of  great  an¬ 
noyance  came  into  his  face.  “He  must  get 
here  in  time.  He  has  too  much  of  that 
damned  Irish  soft-heartedness,  and  it  has 
got  to  be  knocked  out  of  him.  Patterson 
will  look  after  him;  he  will  put  a  stop  to  any 
sentimental  bosh  at  the  works;  still,  I’d  like 
to  talk  to  him  myself.  Funny — his  moth¬ 
er  W’as  like  that  at  the  beginning.” 

“Where  is — his  mother?”  The  old  man 
asked  it  timidly. 

“She’s  abroad — it’s  just  as  well  she 
couldn’t  get  here — we  wouldn’t  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  to  each  other.”  He  paus^ 
for  a  moment;  and  then,  strangely  enough, 
he  felt  that  he  must  explain.  “You  see,” 
he  w?ent  on  slowly,  “  a  man  in  my  position 
doesn’t  marry  for  any  foolish,  sentimental 
reasons;  he  marries  a  woman  who  can  look 
after  the  fashionable  side  of  his  life  and  do 
what  the  world  expects.  My  wife  has  done 
all  this,  and  she  has  never  bothered  my 
work.” 

“I  don’t  suppose — ”  said  the  other,  still 


timidly,  “  I  don’t  suppose  the  two  o’  ye  have 
spent  a  great  number  o’  evenin’s  together 
by  your  hearthside — now?” 

Corporation  Dan  almost  laughed.  “  You 
haven’t  changed  a  whit.  Con.  You’re  as 
simple  and  as  Irish  as  you  were  the  day  you 
came  over.” 

“Aye?  Well,  lad,  that's  what  I’m  proud 
of.” 

The  smile  still  s6ftened  the  lips  of  the  sick 
man.  “Tell  me,”  he  said,  “what  have  you 
made  of  these  years?” 

Con  McDougherty  rubbed  his  fingers 
nervously  through  his  shock  of  gray 
hair,  and  thought  for  a  moment.  “It’s 
what  ye’d  be  callin’  a  failure.  I’ve  been 
naught  but  a  gardener  all  my  life — a  gar¬ 
dener  for  a  great  man  like  ye.  All  these 
years  that  ye’ve  been  growin’  grandther, 
I’ve  been  tendin’  flowers.” 

“I  remember,”  said  Corporation  Dan. 
“You  were  always  foolish  about  flowers. 
Didn’t  you  walk  me  over  the  moorland  from 
dawn  until  dark  one  day  just  to  find  a  little 
bit  of  white  heather?  ” 

“Aye.  ’Twas  the  day  afore  we  came 
away,  an’  I  was  huntin’  it  for  Jenny.” 

The  old  man  looked  furtively  at  Coqx)- 
ration  Dan  as  he  spoke;  but  the  sick  man 
lay  quietly  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  in  a 
moment  the  other  went  quietly  on: 

“  I  mind  my  mother  had  the  sayin’  when 
I  was  bom  that  she  found  me  undther  a 
primrose,  I  was  always  so  daffy  about 
the  w'ee  things.  ’Tis  long  I’ve  had  the 
feelin’  I  belonged  to  them,  somehow.  I’ve 
planted  so  many  generations  o’  them  and 
brought  them  up — it  makes  ye  fond  o’ 
them  same  as  if  they  w-ere  humans.  I’ve 
helped  some  as  came  up  crooked — to 
straighten  their  backs,  an’  some  as  was 
sickly — to  get  strong.  I’ve  made  my  livin’ 
by  them  these  forty  years — but  I  never 
crushed  them  doin’  it.” 

This  time  Corporation  Dan  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  sharply  at  the  Irishman  be¬ 
side  him;  but  he  found  nothing  but  simple 
kindliness  in  the  face,  and  his  thoughts  went 
back  to  the  things  they  had  been  ta’king  of. 

“Well,”  he  said  magnanimously,  “every 
one  can’t  succeed.  Did  you  marry?  ” 

“Aye.  Jenny.  I  sent  ^or  her  the  second 
year  I  was  over.  ’Twas  herself  made  me 
come  to  ye  this  night.  I  was  for  stayin’ — 
‘The  lad’s  forgotten,  an’,  what’s  more,  he 
has  small  need  o’  me  now,’  I  says,  ‘an’  the 
journey  ^ill  have  the  same  endin’  it’s  al- 
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ways  had.’  But  she  answers — ‘Ye  can 
never  be  tellin’.  Ye  keep  your  promise 
same  as  ye’ve  been  keepin’  it.’  ” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say — ”  and  there  was 
something  very  like  consternation  in  the 
face  of  Corporation  Dan — “you  have  been 
at  Battery  Park  every  year  to  meet  me?  ” 
“Aye,  lad,  every  year.” 

“Then  you  were  a  fool — that’s  all. 
What  px)ssible  need  could  I  have  of  you?” 
And  then  he  added  brutally:  “Why,  I’d 
even  forgotten  your  existence.”  Suddenly 
a  thought  sw'ept  everything  else  from  his 
mind:  “  Didn’t  your  Jenny  have  a  yoimger 
sister — a  pretty  girl  about  my  age?  ” 

“Aye,  an’  ye  forgot  her  along  wi’  the 
other  things.  Ye’d  promised  her  ye’d 
bring  her  over  when  I  sent  for  Jenny. 
Twas  a  lad’s  promise — I  grant  ye — but  she 
held  by  it;  an’  the  waitin’,  an’  the  watchin’ 
Jenny  go  without  her,  broke  her,  just. 


eatin’  an’  forget  to  scatter  the  crumbs  for 
the  faery  p>eople;  else,  when  ye  have  gone, 
they  will  make  the  hungry-grass  spring  up. 
An’  every  man  and  woman  and  child  that 
follow  your  way  will  brush  it  wi’  their  feet, 
and  they  will  feel  the  hunger  your  greed 
has  planted  afther  ye.’  Are  ye  not  mindin’ 
the  tale?” 

“  No !  ”  And  anger  brought  a  last  sudden 
flood  of  strength  to  Corpioration  Dan.  He 
raised  himself  on  an  elbow  and  piointed  a 
shaking  finger  at  the  other.  “How  dare 
you  call  my  success  greed?  By  what  right 
do  you  say  I  have  made  others  suffer — what 
do  you  know  of  my  life?  ” 

“I  know — I  know — ”  and  truth  spioke 
imerringly  and  without  fear.  “  ’Twas  your 
greed  for  the  p>ower  and  the  money  that 
made  ye  forget  the  home-land,  an’  the 
promises  ye  left  behind  there.  Hunger  ate 
out  the  hearts  of  two  I  mind:  your  lass. 


and  your  mother. 
Ye’ve  taken 
everything  to 
yourself;  and  ye’¬ 
ve  left  never  a 
crumb  for  any 
one.  An’  that’s 
j|  but  thebeginnin’. 

Ye’ve  sown  hun- 
||  ger  for  other  lads 
Is  ye  might  have 
|i  help)ed,  for  the 
shopkeepers  and 
‘  the  thradesmen 
your  corporations 
have  killed.  Ye¬ 
’ve  planted  it 
close  about  the 
wee  huts  o’  your 
workmen,  till  the 
air  is  heavy  wi’ 
|k  it,  an’  the  faces 
K  o’  their  childher 
p  are  pinched  wi’ 


She  went,  same 
as  a  harebell  when 
the  wind  snaps  it. 
Lad — lad —  ye 
may  have  got 
power  and  money 
a-plenty — ^but 
ye’ve  planted  the 
hungry  -  grass 
along  every  bit 
0’  road  ye’ve 
thraveled.” 

“The  hungry- 
grass!  What  do 
you  mean  by  the 
hungry-grass?  ” 

Con  McDough- 
erty  leaned  across 
the  bed;  the  gen¬ 
tle  kindliness  was 
fading  from  his 
face,  and  in  its 
place  was  grow¬ 
ing  a  look  of  stem, 
unrelenting  re¬ 
buke. 

“  Do  ye  not 
mind  the  tale  o’ 


The  stature  of 
the  undersized 
old  man  seemed 


i’M  NOT  knowin’  the  meanin’  of  it, 

HE  SAID  STUPIDLY. 


the  hungry-grass? 

Ye  had  it  from  your  mother  as  I  had  it 
from  mine.  Every  Donegal  lad  hears 
it  when  he  goes  to  herd  the  cattle  for 
the  first  time  on  the  upland  piasthures.  The 
mother  tells  it  as  she  bakes  the  bannock 
he  carries  wi’  him  for  the  noonday  meal. 
‘Mind,’  says  she,  ‘that  ye  be  not  greedy  in 


to  grow  and  grow, 
until  he  towered  above  the  bed  like  an  ac¬ 
cusing  angel,  with  an  invisible  but  mighty 
flaming  sword. 

“I’ve  heard  there  were  good  men  your 
pxiwer  put  out  o’  work.  I’ve  heard  ^ere 
were  good  laws  your  hand  kept  others  from 
makin’ — an’  that’s  not  all  of  it.  Ye  have 
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planted  the  hungry-grass  for  the  woman  ye  her  weakly:  “Yes — go — ^and  remember— 
married  without  love,  and  for  the  son  ye  I  am  dying  content — ^absolutely  content.” 
never  fathered.”  At  the  door  the  old  man  turned.  “  Good- 

The  sick  man  sank  back  e.xhausted  on  his  by,”  he  said,  “good-by,  and  good  luck—” 
pillow:  “It’s  not  true,”  he  said  thickly,  and  he  passed  slowly  out  of  the  room. 

“None  of  it’s  true.”  But  Con  McDougherty  did  not  leave  the 

“Aye,  it  is  thrue — and  ye  know  it.  house.  Something  held  him,  and  he  stood 

Moreover,  there’s  a  bit  left  to  the  tale,  an’  a  long  time  in  the  hall  below,  fumbling  with 

that’s  thnie,  too.  The  man  who  plants  the  buttons  of  his  coat,  bewildered  and  un- 
the  himgry-grass  crosses  it  himself — once —  certain. 

afore  he  dies;  an’  then  he  learns  the  taste  o’  Then  steps  sounded  above  him;  and  b 
hunger — ^the  hunger  o’  loneliness — for  the  a  moment  the  nurse  came  down  holding  a 
things  he  never  had.”  small  leather  case  in  her  hand. 

“Curse  ye,”  said  Corporation  Dan,  the  “He’s  gone?”  he  asked  tremulously, 
speech  of  tbe  new  world  slipping  from  him.  “Yes — a  few  minutes  ago.  But  he  sent 

“An’  curse  this  night  that  brought  ye  wi’  this  to  you — ”  and  the  nurse  gave  the 
your  bitter  tongue  to  trouble  a  dyin’  man.  small  case  into  the  old  man’s  hard  hand. 

I  was  p>assin’  peacefully  till  ye  came.”  He  opened  it.  It  was  a  gold  w'atch.  “I’m 

“Ye  were  not — ”  and  then  the  old  man’s  not  knowin’  the  meanin’  of  it,”  he  said 
face  softened,  and  all  the  simple,  gentle  hu-  stupidly. 

manity  showed  in  it  again.  “Forgive  me,  “He  said — you  were  to  wait  here  imtil 
Danny  lad,  I  was  not  thinkin’  of  ye  this  his  son  came,  and  then  to  give  him  that.  I 
once,  but  of  the  lad  to  come  afther  ye — an’  think  his  mind  must  have  been  wandering, 
the  words  ye  said  about  him.  Don’t  ye  for  he  said — you  were  to  tell  the  boy  about 
take  his  heart  from  him  till  ye  are  sure  of  the  hvmgry-grass.” 

havin’  somethin’  bctther  to  leave.”  The  lips  of  Con  McDougherty  quivered 

“You’d  better  go,”  said  the  nurse  beside  as  he  closed  the  case.  “I’ll  wait,”  he  said 
him;  and  Corporation  Dan  repeated  after  softly,  “an’ I’ll  tell  the  tale  to  the  lad.” 

THE  JOY  OF  BATTLE 

BY  ARTHUR  R.  ANDRE 


HITEY”  COLLINS  popped  his  man  had  been  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
head  out  of  the  galley  door  like  ever  since  he  had  shipped  at  Honolulu; 
a  frightened  rabbit.  He  saw  that  he  was  believed  to  be  an  escaped  con- 
Jules,  the  Frenchman,  standing  vict  from  the  settlements  of  New  Cale- 
beside  the  forecastle  steps,  with  a  short-  donia — and  he  had  heard  of  sailors  run- 
barreled  gim  raised  to  his  Moulder,  and  he  ning  amuck  before.  ...  He  gazed  helpless- 
guessed  ^at  the  shot  had  been  fired  at  ly  around  the  galley,  noting  imconsciously 
Macdonald,  the  second  engineer.  Then  he  one  familiar  object  after  another — the  little 
heard  the  captain  running  out  of  his  cabin,  nickel  watch,  which  he  had  brought  on 
and,  a  moment  later,  there  was  another  board  with  him  at  San  Francisco  and  which 
“barking”  detonation,  a  pale  jet  of  flame  pointed  to  half-p>ast  five;  the  vegetable- 
from  the  leveled  weapon — and  he  drew  his  knife,  lying  on  the  table  in  front  of  him; 
head  in  again.  But  as  he  did  so  he  saw'  the  the  coal-box,  with  its  greasy  wooden  cover; 
captain  clutch  at  his  breast  and  fall  for-  and  the  px>t  of  p>otatoes  that  was  just  be- 
ward  on  the  deck,  and  he  remembered  that  ginning  to  boil. 

he  himsdf  was  the  only  other  man  on  The  Frenchman — big,  lumbering,  malevo- 
board.  A  cold  sweat  broke  out  all  over  lent — was  doubtless  adv'ancing  toward  him 

him.  along  the  port  side  of  the  ship.  ...  If  he 

He  didn’t  understand  it.  He  knew'  that  made  a  dash  for  it  and  tried  to  hide  himself 
the  Frenchman  had  been  kept  aboard  that  in  some  other  part  of  the  ship,  he  would  be 
day  for  pimishment,  while  the  rest  of  the  caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap.  If  he  ran  to 
crewr  were  permitted  to  go  ashore;  that  the  the  side  and  jumped  overboard,  the  sharks 
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would  get  him.  His  heart  pounded  un¬ 
steadily  against  his  ribs,  and  he  felt  physi¬ 
cally  sick. 

A  gust  of  wind  blew  in  through  thfe  galley 
door,  plastering  his  wet  shirt  against  his 
body,  and  the  chill  of  the  contact  revived 
him.  He  had  read  somewhere  that  a  knife, 
at  close  quarters,  was  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  a  gun ;  and  as  he  glanced  at  the  weapon 
on  the  table,  convenient  to  his  hand,  the 
plan  occurred  to  him  of  stealing  aroimd  the 
front  of  the  deck-house  to  take  the  French¬ 
man  by  surprise.  ...  Or  he  might  lead 
the  man  a  chase  around  the  vessel,  dodging 
in  and  out  among  the  bales  of  merchandise, 
till  he  could  possess  himself  of  the  dead 
captain’s  gim.  .  .  .  Which  should  he  do? 
...  He  almost  laughed  aloud.  It  was  as 
if  some  other  self  in  him  jeered  at  him  as 
he  asked  himself  the  question;  for  he  well 
knew  that  he  would  do  neither  one  nor  the 
other;  and  at  thought  of  the  captain,  lying 
dead  on  the  deck,  the  nausea  seized  him 
again. 

And  so  it  had  always  been.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  sickened  at  the  sight  of  blood,  even 
if  it  was  only  from  a  cut  finger.  This  was 
in  part  constitutional;  but  the  tendency 
was  fostered  by  his  upbringing.  He  had 
never  known  his  parents:  he  had  been 
“reared”  by  an  elderly  maiden  aimt — his 
only  surviving  relative — in  a  little  village 
in  Pennsylvania;  and  the  old  lady  had 
taught  him  to  be  self-sacrificing  and  for¬ 
giving,  and  had  shielded  him  from  every 
possible  ill.  She  chose  his  amusements 
for  him,  and  kept  him  from  contact  with 
“rough”  boys;  she  read  to  him  passages 
from  the  lives  of  the  saints,  holding  theni 
up  to  him  as  models  for  him  to  emulate; 
she  taught  him  how  to  sew,  and  to  wash 
dishes,  and  to  cook — treating  him  more  as 
a  girl  than  as  a  boy. 

Yet,  curiously  enough,  and  in  spite  of  this 
handicap,  a  desire  for  adventure  had  grown 
up  in  him;  and  when  his  aunt  died,  and  left 
him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  shift  for 
himself,  he  set  out  manfully  in  quest  of  it. 
He  drifted  from  city  to  dty,  and  from  state 
to  state,  working  his  way  across  the  conti¬ 
nent  to  San  Francisco.  There  he  got  a 
job  in  the  kitchen  of  a  sailors’  boarding¬ 
house — where  he  could  watch  the  vessels 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  Golden  Gate — 
and  when  he  learned,  one  day,  that  there 
was  a  chance  to  ship  as  cook  on  a  British 
tramp  steamer  that  was  lying  in  the  bay, 


he  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity.  But 
wherever  he  went,  he  took  his  peaceful 
philosophy  with  him.  He  didn’t  want  to 
fight.  He  didn’t  believe  in  fighting.  He 
couldn’t  see  any  sense  or  pleasure  in  it. 

Now  he  perceived  that  he  must  fight  if 
he  valued  his  life,  whether  he  wanted  to  or 
not — and  he  gazed  helplessly  again  around 
the  little  galley. 

Captain  Bates  never  avoided  a  fight. 
Captain  Bates  had  a  wife  and  children  de¬ 
pendent  upon  him  at  home;  yet  at  the  first 
soimd  of  trouble  he  had  rushed  out  of  his 
cabin,  gun  in  hand,  to  do  what  he  conceiv¬ 
ed  to  be  right.  Macdonald,  the  second  en¬ 
gineer,  never  avoided  a  fight.  He  had  a 
record  as  a  fighter;  he  had  fought  off  pirates 
in  the  China  seas.  And  the’  crew,  every 
man  of  them,  were  fighters. 

Whitey  Collins  had  often  looked  down  on 
them  from  the  heights  of  his  own  moral 
superiority,  but  now  he  envied  them;  for  in 
a  world  of  stress  and  struggle  and  unex¬ 
pected  dangers — which  was  the  world  he 
lived  in  —  they  were  the  more  fitted  to 
survive.  He  was  a  visionary,  a  reader 
of  books,  and  he  had  carried  his  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  to  aggression  to  foolish 
lengths.  Now,  in  the  emergency  that  con¬ 
fronted  him,  he  was  helpless.  And  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  saw  himself  as 
others  must  see  him.  He  was  a  coward. 

He  glanced  again  at  the  watch  hanging 
on  the  wall  in  front  of  him  and  saw  that  it 
still  f>ointed*to  half-past  five.  It  had  stop¬ 
ped.  No,  for  he  could  hear  it  ticking.  The 
thing  was  unbelievable:  the  watch  was  still 
going,  and  it  still  pointed  to  half-past  five; 
and  while  he  wondered  vaguely  how  this 
could  possibly  be,  he  listened  in  an  agony 
of  apprehension  for  the  Frenchman’s  steps. 
“Perhaps  Jules  has  taken  off  his  shoes  and 
is  stalking  me  barefooted,”  he  thought. 
The  suspense  became  imbearable  at  last, 
and  he  stole  quietly  to  the  starboard  door 
of  the  galley  and  looked  out.  The  second 
engineer  was  still  sitting  on  the  forward 
hatch,  with  his  back  to  the  forecastle;  but 
his  face  was  deathly  pale,  and  a  tiny  stream 
of  blood  was  trickling  down  his  beard  and 
dripping  to  the  deck. 

“The  Frenchman  fired  at  him  first,”  the 
cook  verified  his  first  impression,  and  drew 
in  his  head  again.  “Then  he  shot  the  cap¬ 
tain.  Now  he  is  coming  along  the  port 
side  of  the  deck  for  me;  and,  afterward,  he 
will  go  back  and  finish  the  engineer,  lower 
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a  boat  over  the  side,  and  row  himself 
ashore.” 

Whitey  was  furioiis  now.  It  was  mon¬ 
strous  that  the  perpetrator  of  such  a  crime 
should  be  permitted  to  escape.  But  he  was 
angry  with  himself  most  of  all.  Captain 
Bates  and  the  second  engineer  had  been 
taken  unawares  and  had  no  opportunity  to 
defend  themselves.  But  he  had.  He  had 
been  forewarned.  And  he  had  youth  on 
his  side,  and  ingenuity. 

But  something  more  than  youth  and  in¬ 
genuity  was  needed  in  the  present  emer¬ 
gency.  Courage  was  needed,  decisiveness, 
presence  of  mind — qualities  which  he  knew 
that  he  did  not  p>ossess;  for  he  had  chosen 
rather  to  be  absent-minded,  indecisive,  and 
weak.  And  he  had  thrown  dust  in  his  own 
eyes.  Not  only  was  he  a  coward,  but  he 
had  rejoiced  in  his  cowardice,  he  had  made 
a  virtue  of  his  cowardice — ^and  he  deserved 
no  better  fate.  .  .  .  Suddenly  he  grew  cool 
and  collected.  It  was  as  if  the  other  self  in 
him  had  taken  control — the  self  that  had 
mocked  at  him  and  upbraided  him — and  he 
knew'  now'  that  if  a  plan  occurred  to  him  to 
outwrit  the  big  Frenchman,  he  should  un¬ 
dertake  it. 

He  gazed  again  aroimd  the  little  galley — 
at  the  watch,  which  still  pointed  inexpli¬ 
cably  to  half-past  five;  at  the  vegetable- 
knife,  lying  on  the  table  in  front  of  him;  at 
the  coal-box,  w'ith  its  greasy  wooden  cover, 
and  the  pMt  of  potatoes  that  w'as  bubbling 
on  the  stove.  .  .  .  Perhaps  {he  French¬ 
man  was  playing  with  him  as  a  cat  plays 
with  a  mouse!  ...  A  few  minutes  before, 
the  thought  would  have  throwm  him  into  a 
frenzy  of  fear;  now'  it  served  only  to  stimu¬ 
late  1^  mind.  Plan  after  plan  occurred  to 
him  in  quick  succession,  to  be  as  quickly  re¬ 
jected.  Then  his  glance  lighted  again  on 
the  pot  of  potatoes,  and  he  snuled. 

He  reached  out  his  hand  and  slid  the  port 
door  of  the  galley  shut.  Then,  as  he  heard 
the  Frenchman  approaching,  he  picked  up 
the  f)ot  by  its  two  handles,  ran  noiselessly 
to  the  starboard  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
threw'  it  overboard.  He  was  back  in  the 
galley  again  by  the  time  the  pot  struck  the 
w'ater. 

Had  the  assassin  seen  him? — if  so,  his 
ruse* had  failed.  But,  no,  he  could  hear 
the  man  running  across  the  deck — he  had 
heard  the  splash,  and  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  “Whitey”  had  jumped  over¬ 
board  in  a  panic  of  fear.  WTiitey  Collins 


smiled  grimly.  He  no  longer  recognized 
himself.  He  was  bent  sUghtly  forward,  in 
an  attitude  of  attention,  with  his  arms  held 
loosely  at  his  sides,  while  his  fingers  opened 
and  shut  mechanically.  All  his  senses  were 
alert;  his  heart  was  beating  steadily,  and 
he  took  deep  drafts  of  air  into  his  lungs, 
as  he  imconsciously  prepared  himself  for 
the  struggle — for  he  w'as  going  to  fight! 

And  as  he  listened  to  the  Frenchman’s 
hurried  progress  across  the  deck,  every 
second  was  freighted  richly  with  new'  and 
glorious  emotions.  His  brows  were  drawn 
together  in  a  slight  frown;  his  chin  was 
thrust  out  at  an  aggressive  angle;  and  a 
new  light  shone  in  his  eyes,  as  he  slowly 
turned  his  head.  Then  he  tiptoed  to  the 
open  galley  door. 

Jules  was  peering  over  the  side,  with  the 
gun  held  loosely  in  his  right  hand.  Whitey 
poised  himself  lightly  in  the  doorw'ay  of  the 
galley,  watching,  ftesently,  the  French¬ 
man’s  suspicions  must  have  been  aroused, 
or  perhaps  he  caught  sight  of  the  pot  of 
potatoes  sinking  into  the  sea,  for  he  turned 
with  a  sudden  snarl  of  rage.  Tw'o  little 
reddish-brown  eyes,  set  close  together, 
gazed  menacingly  into  the  pair  of  light- 
gray  ones  that  as  fiercely  returned  the  stare. 

Then  the  cook  launched  himself. 

So  swriftly  he  sped  across  the  deck,  and 
so  great  was  the  impetus  of  his  rush,  that 
he  flattened  his  opponent  helpless  against 
the  rail.  His  left  hand  w'ent  to  the  French¬ 
man’s  throat,  his  right  hand  gripped  the 
man’s  knee,  Ids  right  foot  was  planted  on 
the  deck,  w’ell  out  behind  him — as  he  tried 
to  force  the  assassin’s  head  back  over  the 
side — while  the  Frenchman,  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  could  only  brace  his  elbow's  against 
the  rail.  This  prevented  him  from  using 
his  hands — one  of  which  was  encumbered 
with  the  gun — but  he  was  half  again  as  big 
as  his  young  assailant,  and  he  was  well 
content  to  let  the  struggle  resolve  itself  into 
a  contest  of  strength. 

A  mocking  smile  flickered  over  the 
man’s  evil  face,  as  his  head  inched  slowly 
forward.  . 

WTiitey  Collins  felt  his  foot  slipping  back 
over  the  smooth  deck.  He  could  feel  the 
man’s  hot  breath  upor  his  cheek;  could 
see  the  yellow',  uneven,  tobacco-stained 
teeth  that  were  angrily  bared  at  him;  and 
could  see  right  into  Ae  crafty  little  red- 
brow'n  eyes.  Cruel  they  w'ere,  and  relent¬ 
less,  quite  unused  to  giving  or  expecting 
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quarter;  and  as  Whitey  Collins  looked  into 
their  wicked  depths,  fear  clutched  at  him 
again.  ...  If  he  had  only  had  sense 
enough  to  stay  ashore!  he  mentally  bewail¬ 
ed  himself.  If  he  had  never  given  way  to 
the  impulse  to  go  in  search  of  adventure! 

Then  his  other  self  came  to  the  front 
again:  Better,  a  thousand  times,  to  die 
fighting,  as  Captain  Bates  had  done,  and 
as  he  was  doing,  than  to  beg  for  the  boon 
of  life  from  such  a  wretch — and  he  gazed 
as  implacably  as  ever  into  the  fierce  little 
red-brown  eyes.  .  .  .  His  foot  ceased  slip¬ 
ping. 

He  couldn  t  believe  it  at  first;  but  his 
foot  had  foimd  a  purchase  against  a  bolt  in 
the  deck;  and  he  made  another  desperate 
effort  to  force  back  the  Frenchman’s  head. 
The  malevolent  little  eyes  still  glowered  at 
him  derisively;  the  coarse,  misshapen  lips 
were  still  parted  in  a  mocking  grin;  but  the 
man’s  head  no  longer  moved  forward.  .  .  . 
Nor  did  it  move  back,  try  as  he  might  to 
force  it.  .  .  .  Well,  he  had  lost!  There 
was  a  ringing  in  his  ears;  everything  w'ent 
blurred  before  him;  the  little  red-brown 
eyes  were  burning  into  his  own  like  coals 
of  fire;  and  the  hateful,  leering  face  was 
inching  forward  again. 

The  Frenchman  would  murder  him,  as 
he  had  murdered  the  captain,  and  as  he 
would  afterward  murder  the  second  en¬ 
gineer;  then  he  would  lower  away  a  boat 
and  escap>e  to  the  shore.  The  thought  was 
maddening! 

Whitey  Collins  had  never  known  hate 
before — blind,  unreasoning  hate — but  now 
he  knew  it,  and  the  strength  that  comes 
with  it.  .^F^ns  of  softening  civilization  fell 
away  from  him  in  that  elemental  moment: 
he  no  longer  thought  of  saving  himself;  he 
wanted  to  destroy  his  enemy.  His  vision 
cleared  again.  He  forced  back  the  French¬ 
man’s  head.  He  saw  the  mocking  smile  die 
out  of  the  little  red-brown  eyes,  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  look  of  fear  and  pain. 

Then,  using  the  top  of  the  bulwarks  as  a 
fulcrum,  he  suddenly  shifted  the  grip  of  his 
right  hand  and  swung  the  man  over  the 
side.  The  Frenchman’s  hand  shot  out  to 
seize  his  throat,  missed  it,  and  caught  the 
sleeve  of  his  shirt.  But  here,  too.  Fate  was 
against  the  murderer;  for  the  garment  was 
old  and  thin,  and  the  flimsy  fabric  came 
away  in  his  hand. 

He  sank  straight  down,  and  the  cook 


caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  him,  still  clutch¬ 
ing  the  gun  in  his  right  hand  and  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  tom  shirt-sleeve  in  his  left.  Then 
a  wave  broke  against  the  side  of  the  ship, 
dimpling  the  sea  wdth  spray  and  making  of 
its  surface  a  myriad-faceted  reflector,  and 
when  the  regular  swell  succeeded  it  the 
man  had  disappeared.  Something  was 
going  on  in  the  oUy  depths.  Weird,  fantas¬ 
tic  shapes  formed  and  dissolved  and  formed 
again,  and  a  big  bubble  of  air  rose  to  the 
surface  and  burst.  Then  another  wave 
dashed  against  the  side  of  the  vessel — and 
that  was  all.  .  .  .  Whitey  Collins  raised 
his  eyes  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  looked 
about  him. 

The  sun  was  still  shining  in  the  heavens 
where  he  had  last  seen  it;  all  around  him 
were  the  dancing,  twdnkling  waves;  over¬ 
head,  the  blue  sky — yet  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  was  coming  back  to  a  world  that 
he  had  left  ages  before.  One  of  the  ships  in 
the  harbor  told  off  three  bells;  and  as  the 
sound  came  to  him  softly  sweet  across  the 
water,  he  remembered  the  little  nickel 
watch,  hanging  in  the  galley,  that  had 
pointed  to  half-past  five.  And  it  was  two 
minutes  fast,  he  remembered. 

Then  the  sound  of  oars  in  rowlocks 
broke  upon  his  ears,  as  a  boat  rounded 
the  stem  of  the  vessel  with  a  part  of 
the  ship’s  crew,  and  he  wondered  what 
the  men  would  have  to  say  when  they 
came  aboard. 

Other  boats  were  putting  off  from  the 
shore,  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing;  and  as  Whitey  Collins  took  in  all  these 
details,  a  deeper  insight  into  things  was 
vouchsafed  to  him.  He  perceived  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  stmggle — he  saw  that  conflict  was 
as  much  a  part  of  the  cosmic  process  as  co¬ 
operation — and  that  any  other  kind  of  uni¬ 
verse  was  inconceivable. 

He  understood  himself  better.  And  he 
imderstood  his  shipmates  better.  Coarse, 
primitive  creatures  they  were,  hard-drink¬ 
ing,  loud  of  speech,  men  who  fought  for  the 
sheer  love  of  fighting;  yet  they  were  not  so 
alien  to  him  as  they  were  before,  for  he,  too, 
had  tasted  of  the  joy  of  battle — and,  squar¬ 
ing  his  shoulders  and  holding  his  head  erect 
as  this  new  conception  of  himself  and  of  the 
world  took  possession  of  him,  he  went  for¬ 
ward  to  do  what  he  could  for  the  second 
engineer. 


SOME  POSERS  FOR  THE  SINGLE-TAXERS 

There  was  a  very  interesting  article  on  the 
single  tax  in  the  April  Everybody’s,  but  there 
were  some  statements  in  it  about  which  I  would 
like  to  ask  questions. 

It  says:  “For  land  values,  as  you  must 
clearly  see,  are  not  created  by  anyth^  except 
the  occupation  of  the  land  by  the  people.” 
What  does  “created”  mean?  What  are  “land 
values,”  and  in  just  what  way  does  the  mere 
“occupation  of  the  land  by  the  people” 
“create”  them?  Can’t  the  idea  be  made  a 
little  clearer? 

Again  it  says:  “And  Henry  George’s  notion 
was  that  society  is  entitled  to  take  for  com¬ 
munity  purposes  as  much  as  it  needs  of  the 
values  it  has  itself  created.”  You  know  Henry 
George  said  that  there  are,  primarily,  just  two 
factors  in  the  production  of  wealth— dand  and 
labor.  Here  is  one  of  Henry  George’s  state¬ 
ments:  “When  we  speak  of  labor  creating 
wealth,  we  speak  metaphorically.  Man  creates 
nothing.’  The  whole  human  race,  were  they  to 
labor  forever,  could  not  create  the  tiniest  mote 
that  floats  in  a  sunbeam — could  not  make  this 
rolling  sphere  one  atom  heavier  or  one  atom 
lighter.  In  producing  wealth,  labor,  with  the 
aid  of  natural  resources,  but  works  up,  into  the 
forms  desired,  pre-existing  matter,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  wealth  must  therefore  have  access  to 
this  matter  and  to  these  forces — that  is  to  say, 
to  land.”  Doesn’t  the  metaphorical  use  of 
“created”  befog  the  subject? 

If  these  land  values  are  wealth,  produced  by 
the  community,  and  production  consists  in  la¬ 
bor  applied  to  land,  in  what  respect  can  the 
mere  “occupation  of  the  land  by  the  people” 
be  considei^  as  labor  applied  to  land?  And 
what  is  the  form  and  substance  of  these  “  land 


values”  thus  produced?  Can  they  be  taken, 
as  wheat  or  potatoes  are,  in  sacks? 

The  article  says:  “0/  course  these  prosper¬ 
ous  and  prominent  citizens  who  are  collecting 
the  values  created  by  society  don’t  want  the 
single  tax.”  “Of  course”  we  know  that  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  turn  their  wheat  over  to  the  tax- 
collector;  but  they  do  turn  it  over  to  some  one 
in  order  to  get  the  money  they  hand  to  the 
official.  That  is,  the  taxpayer  has  to  give  up 
something  tangible,  so  that,  so  far  as  the  tax¬ 
payer  is  concerned,  the  payment  might  as  well 
have  been  made  in  kind  as  in  cash.  What  is 
the  nature  of  these  “values?” 

WHAT  DOES  VALUE  LOOK  UKE? 

Again  the  article  says:  “‘W’here  are  the 
revenues  to  come  from,  then?’  you  ask.  From 
the  values  society  has  created,  rather  than  the  val¬ 
ues  created  by  individual  industry.  Owners  of 
vacant  town  lots  who  are  ‘holding  for  a  rise’ 
will  be  called  upon  to  give  up  a  larger  share  of 
the  socialized  value  of  their  property.”  Re¬ 
membering  that  “created”  is  metaphorical,  we 
will  bear  in  mind  that  “produced”  is  meant. 
What  is  the  nature  of  these  “values”  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  is  distinct  from  individual 
production?  In  what  way  does  society  produce 
anything  without  involving  individual  produc¬ 
tion?  What  is  the  difference  between  “social¬ 
ized”  value  and  unsocialized  value? 

Again  it  says:  “They  will  have  to  pay,  not 
only  on  the  value  of  the  lands  society  permits 
them  to  occupy,  but  on  the  actual  value  of  their 
franchises — values  directly  created  by  society.” 
If  labor  applied  to  land  produces  all  wealth, 
what  kind  of  wealth  is  this  “  value  of  the  lands 
society  permits  them  to  occupy”?  How  does 
society  “directly”  produce  “the  value  of  their 
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franchises”?  And  what  kind  of  products  are 
these  values  of  franchises — what  do  they  look 
like;  of  what  do  they  consist? 

When  the  writer  says,  “His  doctrine,  car¬ 
ried  to  its  logical  limit,  would  take  from  every 
landowner  every  year  the  entire  increase  in 
value  of  his  land — the  ‘economic’  rent,”  doesn’t 
that  make  “value  of  land”  synonymous  with 
“economic  rent”?  Is  it?  Henry  George  said: 
“Rent,  in  short,  is  the  share  in  the  wealth  pro¬ 
duced  which  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of 
natural  capabilities  gives  to  the  owner.”  And 
again:  “,  ..rent — the  price  that  labor  must  pay 
for  the  opportunity  to  utilize  its  powers.”  And 
the  single-tax  national  platform  says  it  is  a 
payment  “for  permission  to  use”  natural  re¬ 
sources.  In  what  sense  is  this  “created  by  the 
community”? 

Again:  “...as  soon  as  the  people  discover 
that  there  is  still  a  legitimate  tax  value  left  in 
the  land  after  the  ordinary  county  and  state 
requirements  have  been  met  .  .  .”  What 
kind  of  a  product  (of  labor  applied  to  land)  is 
that  “tax  value  left  in  the  land”? 

In  conclusion  I  quote:  “To  the  thorough¬ 
going  single -taxer  one  of  the  beauties  of  the 
plan  of  taking  all  the  unearned  increment  is 
that  it  will  enable  society  to  do  so  many  things 
for  the  common  good  that  it  can  not  do  under 
present  conditions.”  What  is  here  meant  by 
“unearned  increment”?  Products  of  labor?  If 
society  does  more  “things  for  the  common 
good,”  will  not  that  still  further  increase  land 
values?  And  then  there  will  be  another  “tax 
value  left  in  the  land”?  And  by  spending  it 
for  still  more  “things  for  the  common  good,” 
still  more  land  values  will  result?  Where’s  the 
end  of  the  chain?  When  society  finally  does 
everything,  and  there  is  not  only  nothing  left 
for  the  individual  to  do,  but  nothing  more  for 
society  to  do,  what  will  it  do  with  the  last — 
and  largest — instalment  of  land  values? 

ROBBING  THE  ROBBERS? 

Doesn’t  this  “land  value”  seem  to  be  a  sort 
of  will-o’-the-wisp?  Do  you  get  a  real  grip  on 
the  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  thing — what  it  is, 
how  it  is  made,  what  it  is  like,  and  how  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  other  things?  Can’t  some  one  clear 
up  this  fog  for  us? 

If  the  single  tax  “boosts”  land  values — as 
they  say  it  does  in  V^ancouver — how  does  that 
help  the  landless  laborer?  Henry  George  said: 
“  For  the  right  to  the  produce  of  labor  can  not 
be  enjoyed  without  the  right  to  the  free  use  of 
the  opportunities  offered  by  nature.  .  .  .  When 
non-producers  can  claim  as  rent  a  portion  of 
the  wealth  created  by  producers,  the  right  of 
the  producers  to  the  fruits  of  their  labor  is  to 
that  extent  denied.”  How  can  the  single  tax 
make  natural  opportunities  free  when  it  con¬ 
sists  in  taking  rent  from  non-producers  who 


have  previously  taken  it  from  producers?  Isn’t 
there  some  form  of  land  tenure  that  will  actual¬ 
ly  free  natural  resources,  so  that  the  users  of 
those  resources  will  not  have  to  pay  anything 
for  permission  to  use — or  for  access  to — them? 
Doesn’t  the  single  tax  look  like  robbing  the 
robbers,  rather  than  stopping  robbery? 

Puzzled. 

IT’S  OVER  ON  THE  JERSEY  SIDE 

What  is  the  explanation? 

In  company  with  about  two  thousand  other 
automobile  owners,  I  live  on  Staten  Island. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company,  as  you  know,  has 
a  refinery  directly  opposite  on  the  Jersey  shore 
at  Bayonne,  and,  I  am  informed,  runs  a  pipe 
line  to  Staten  Island.  Yet  while  gasoline  re¬ 
tails,  in  loo-gallon  lots,  for  14  cents  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  II  cents  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  we 
on  Staten  Island  are  paying  17  cents. 

The  Texas  Company,  a  competitor  (?),  also 
opposite  on  the  Jersey  shore,  will  furnish  us  a 
certain  grade  of  gasoUne  for  14  cents.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  is  no  competition,  for  the  use  of 
this  liquid  is  no  economy. 

S.  I.,  New  York.  C.  E.  F. 

THAT  MICHIGAN  FLAVOR 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  article  in  the 
June  number,  by  Carlyle  Ellis,  entitled  “Out  in 
the  Orchard.”  First,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is 
splendidly  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
author’s  ability  at  word  pictures;  but  I  also 
want,  in  behalf  of  all  fruit  growers  in  Michigan, 
to  protest  because  Mr.  Ellis  failed  to  mention 
even  that  we  were  a  fruit-growing  state. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  at  least,  we  have 
proved  to  thousands  of  people  that  we  have  the 
“fruit  with  flavor,”  and  the  whole  country  knew 
of  the  wonderful  show  that  was  held  in  Chicago 
and  then  in  Grand  Rapids  last  fall,  and  in  ^ 
the  great  cities  of  this  state.  And  then  our 
Western  Michigan  Development  Bureau  has 
been  carrying  on  an  advertising  camp)aign 
through  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  this  last  sea¬ 
son.  It  was  through  the  efforts  of  our  Board  of 
Trade  that  this  Development  Bureau  was  or¬ 
ganized  four  years  ago,  and  it  has  grown  to  have 
a  country-wide  reputation. 

We  do  say  that  the  people  of  the  West  have 
gotten  the  matter  down  fine,  in  the  way  they 
take  care  of  their  products;  and  we  can  learn 
many  things  from  them.  But  this  we  say  too — 
and  will  back  it  up  with  the  goods — that  we 
have  the  FLAVOR  that  is  found  only  in  the 
Michigan  fruit. 

To  show  you  what  our  people  are  doing  I  am 
sending  you  under  separate  cover  some  of  the 
literature  that  we  are  putting  out. 

This  Development  Bureau  is  now'  planning 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  shows  in  the 
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history  of  the  state,  to  be  given  in  Grand  Rapids 
in  November  under  the  au^ices  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Board  of  Commerce.  Keep  this  in  mind! 

l^e  different  orchard  companies  and  develop¬ 
ment  bureaus  last  year  distributed  over  700,000 
pieces  of  literature. 

M.  B.  Holley,  Sec’y  Board  of  Trade, 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 

WANTE1>— MORE  FLICKINGERS 

When  I  opened  your  covers  yesterday  and 
discovered  that  Bessie  Hoover  had  come  back, 
bringing  some  of  the  members  of  the  Flickin- 
ger  family  with  her,  I  could  have  shouted  with 
joy. 

I  have  known  the  family  ever  smce  Opal  took 
care  of  Butch  and  the  twins  so  that  Mandy 
and  Jule  could  go  to  see  the  Dog-Show  parade; 
and  the  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  lasting 
friendship.  I  have  often  wanted  to  shake 
little  Butch  until  his  teeth  chattered,  but  I  was 
so  glad  to  see  him  yesterday  that  I  forgave  his 
past  meannesses  and  could  have  embraced  him. 

I  am  devoted  to  every  member  of  the  family. 
They  are  as  real  to  me  as  my  next-door  neigh¬ 
bors.  So  please,  Miss  Hoover,  bring  us  word 
soon  again  of  Pa  and  Ma  Flickinger  and  oblige 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  S.  M.  H. 

BUT  THEY’RE  NOT  ALL  DEAD  YET 

This  is  to  say  that  Hood  River  very  much 
appreciates  the  nice  things  said  about  her  in  the 
recent  article  by  Carlyle  Ellis,  entitled  “Out 
in  the  Orchard.” 

This  article  gives  us  the  chance  to  say  some¬ 
thing  that  is  on  our  mind  about  your  attitude 
toward  accepting  “Land  Advertisements.” 

All  kinds  of  people  visit  this  beautiful  valley, 
looking  for  what  they  may  find.  Many  of  these 
people  are  in  earnest,  looking  for  what  we  really 
have  to  offer — a  beautiful  location  for  a  home, 
and  a  place  that  at  the  same  time  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  handsome  living,  and  do 
it  out-of-doors  among  a  very  fine  class  of  people. 
These  are  welcome,  and  we  like  to  show  them 
what  we  have. 

Then  there  is  another  kind,  two  of  whom 
recently  visited  this  office.  They  were  glad  they 
came  to  Hood  River,  they  said,  because  they 
knew  it  was  headqiurters  for  apples,  and  as 
they  were  looking  for  an  investment,  they  felt 
here  was  the  place  to  learn  what  apple  culture 
was  and  what  the  science  of  it  amounted  to. 

So  they  bought  5,000  acres  of  land  in  another 
part  of  Oregon — ^wheat  land,  to  be  explicit:  not 
land  adapt^  to  apple  raising — and  are  going 
back  to  form  a  company,  and  offer  the  tract  in 
small  parcels  of  ten  and  twenty  acres  to  future 
orchardists,  at  a  small  payment  down,  and  a 


little  per  month — “your  own  orchard  in  four 
years,”  etc.,  etc.  If  they  plant  this  stuff  to 
orchards  and  try  to  sell  it,  it  is  a  sure  shot  it  will 
never  be  sprayed,  because  water  is  so  hard  to 
get  to  this  place  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
haul  it  ten  miles. 

It  is  wrong  that  they  should  try  to  sell  this 
land  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  to  Everybody’s 
credit  that  they  can  not  offer  it  through  your 
pages. 

Another  instance:  A  New  Hampshire  corpora¬ 
tion  sends  inquiry  to  Oregon,  saying  they  are 
in  the  market  for  1,000  acres  of  logged-off  land 
suitable  for  fruit  raising.  Investigation  proves 
that  they  do  want  the  1,000  acres,  but  at  a  price 
near  $1.00  per  acre.  Their  proposition  m- 
cludes  a  “back  to  the  farm”  movement  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  California,  Florida,  New  York,  and  Texas, 
if  they  can  find  lands  cheap  enough  to  afford  to 
pay  for  the  advertising  necessary  to  sell  them. 
They  will  offer  these  lands  at  $2.00  down  and 
$2.00  per  month  until  paid  for. 

It  is  impossible  for  them  to  find  anything  in 
Hood  River  valley  anywhere  near  either  in  size 
or  price  what  they  must  have,  so  they  will  get 
something  that  is  “just  as  good  as  Hood  River,” 
it  is  presumed. 

The  point  of  the  apple  business  is  this:  Ap¬ 
ples  are  one  of  the  hardest  things  on  earth  to 
raise.  Apples  are  raised  where  it  has  been 
proven  they  can  be  raised.  Promoters  have 
taken  the  success  of  Hood  River,  which  has 
made  Oregon  famous  for  apples,  to  mean  that 
any  place  in  Oregon  can  raise  the  same  kind. 
They  are  finding  lots  of  suckers,  and  these  suck¬ 
ers  will  in  the  end  be  awful  sore  on  Oregon. 
This  will  do  Oregon  no  good. 

We  have  invited  people  to  come  and  make 
Hood  River  their  home,  for  we  have  much  to 
offer  them;  but  our  invitation  is  “come  and  see 
it  with  your  oWn  eyes;  investigate  personally; 
go  and  look  at  the  other  places  that  ‘can’  raise 
apples;  make  your  comparison;  BUT  DON’T 
buy  land  by  niail;  or  without  seeing  it.” 

I  read  “The  Porcupine  Trap”  last  winter  and 
wished  at  the  time  that  you  might  present  an 
article  that  would  reach  the  class  of  “de¬ 
velopers”  spoken  of  above. 

R.  E.  Stott,  Secretary,  Hood  River  Com¬ 
mercial  Club,  Hood  River,  Ore. 

A  DEMOCRAT  IN  HARVARD  ?(!) 

Mr.  Macauley  has  done  some  clever  pictures 
for  the  “Insurgents”  article;  but  you  shouldn’t 
have  printed  the  one  which  represents  Bryan 
among  the  politically  defunct.  That  is  a  de¬ 
gree  of  inaccuracy  which  one  doesn’t  expect  to 
see  in  such  a  carefully  edited  publication  as 
yours. 

Weld  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  J.  E.  D. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE— A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can 
assist  us,  if  they  will,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chest¬ 
nut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address 
all  manuscripts  to  “The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


An  Englishman  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
stayed  for  some  time.  When  he  returned  to 
his  home  a  friend  asked  him  how  he  had  liked 
France. 

“A  beastly  country,”  he  replied,  “perfectly 
beastly.  They  know  nothing  there.  They 
don’t  even  know  how  to  talk.  Why,  they  call 
bread  ^painl’" 

“But,”  his  friend  said,  “that  is  the  French 
word  for  bread.” 

“Oh,  I  know  that.  But  why  should  they  call 
it  that?  It  really  is  bread,  you  know.” 

0 

At  the  bidding  of  the  school  board  in  a  Mis¬ 
souri  town,  a  physician  visited  the  local  school. 
He  examined  the  eyes  of  the  children.  The 
teacher  next  day  sent  a  note  to  the  mother  of 
one  pupil,  saying  that  he  was  “not  perfect  op¬ 
tically.”  The  following  day  Johnny  brought 
back  a  reply  to  the  teacher  which  read: 

“The  old  man  whaled  Johnny  last  night  and 
I  took  a  hand  at  him  this  morning,  and  I  think 
you  will  find  him  all  right  now.” 

0 

The  man  with  the  St.  Vitus’s  dance  and  the 
man  who  stammered  went  out  to  shoot  spar¬ 
rows.  The  man  who  stammered  had  the  first 
shot,  but  failed  to  bring  down  a  single  bird.  He 
handed  the  gun  to  his  companion,  saying: 


“You  t-t-try  your  1-1-luck.” 

With  many  contortions  and  spasmodic  move¬ 
ments  the  nervous  one  took  aim  and,  to  the  ut¬ 
ter  astonishment  of  both,  brought  down  a  bird. 
The  stammerer  gazed  at  him  in  silence  for  a 
minute  and  then  remarked: 

“N-n-n-no  w-wonder  you  k-k-killed  a 
s-s-sparrow.  Y-you  aimed  all  o-o-over  the 
whole  d-d-damned  t-t-tree.” 

0 

When  a  potential  lawyer  seeks  advice  on  the 
art  of  cross-examination,  it  is  usually  condensed 
into  one  word.  “Don’t!”  A  lecturer  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  is 
Professor  Hoehling,  of  Georgetown,  and  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  view  he  tells  the  following: 

In  a  case  of  some  importance,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  that  one  of  the  parties  reached 
home  on  a  particular  night  in  a  rather  mellow 
condition.  His  valet,  George,  was  put  on  the 
stand,  and  denied  that  his  master  had  ever  been 
intoxicated.  On  cross-examination  he  w’as 
asked: 

“WTiat  did  Mr.  Smith  do  when  he  reached 
home?” 

“He  jus’  went  right  to  bed,  sah.” 

“  Did  he  have  anything  to  say  to  you?  ” 

“Nothin’  much,  sah.” 

“Well,  now,  tell  us  just  what  he  did  say.” 

“Well,  he  says  ‘Good-night,  Geo’ge.’” 

“And  he  said  nothing  else?” 
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“Well — ”  very  reluctantly — “he  says,  ‘Call 
me  early,  Geo’ge.’” 

“And  didn’t  he  say  anything  besides  ‘Good¬ 
night,  George,  call  me  early’?’’ 

“Well,  s^,  then  he  says,  ‘’cause  I’m  to  be 
Queen  o’  the  May.”’ 

0 

An  Irishman  entered  a  ticket-office  one  day 
and  inquired  what  the  fare  was  to  Chicago. 

“Ten  dollars,’’  said  the  clerk.  “But,’’  he 
added,  “we  are  making  a  special  rate.  By  buy¬ 
ing  a  round-trip  ticket  you  can  get  it  for  fifteen 
dollars.’’ 

The  Irishman  looked  puzzled.  “A  round- 
trip?’’ 

“Yes,”  said  the  clerk,  “a  round  trip  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  back.” 

“Well,”  said  Pat,  ‘‘what  do  I  want  to  come 
back  for,  when  I  am  already  here?” 

0 

Esther,  the  old  family  servant,  was  sitting 
in  the  kitchen,  with  her  feet  propped  up  on  a 
chair,  when  the  daughter  of  the  house  entered, 
and,  impressed  with  the  large  size  of  the  old 
woman’s  feet,  asked  her  what  size  shoe  she 
wore. 

“Well,  Miss  Edith,”  replied  Esther,  “I  kin 
wear  eights.  I  giner’lly  wear  nines.  Dese  yer 
I ’s  got  on  now  am  twelves,  an’  de  good  Lawd 
knows  dey  hu’ts  me!” 


Smith  and  Jones  were  discussing  the  ques-- 
tion  of  who  should  be  head  of  the  house — the 
man  or  the  woman. 

“I  am  the  heal  of  my  establishment,”  said 
Jones.  “a  am  the  bread-winner.  Why 
shouldn’t  I  be?” 

“Well,”  replied  Smith,  “before  my  wife  and 
I  were  married  we  made  an  agreement  that  I 
should  make  the  rulings  in  all  major  things,  my 
wife  in  all  the  minor.” 

“How  has  it  worked?”  queried  Jones. 

Smith  smiled.  “So  far,”  he  replied,  “no 
major  matters  have  come  up.” 

0 

George  Ade  says  that  when  he  was  a  cub 
reporter  with  a  very  small  salary,  he  had  just 
one  asset  that  enabled  him  to  tide  over  the 
period  in  every  week  when  poverty  seemed  to 
be  staring  him  in  the  face. 

The  asset  was  a  handsome  gold  watch,  a 
keepsake  of  his  college  days  in  Indiana.  Tues¬ 
day  was  pay-day  at  the  newspaper  office 
where  he  worked.  When  Friday  arrived,  Ade 


would  be  broke,  and  be  would  take  his  watdi 
over  to  a  pawnshop.  He  would  obtain  five 
dollars  on  it,  and  by  being  extremely  careful 
he  would  manage  to  worry  along  until  the 
next  pay-day.  Then  he  would  hurry  over  to 
the  pawnbroker’s  and  release  his  watch. 

Finally,  after  this  had  been  going  on  for 
many  months,  he  received  an  advance  in  pay 
and  no  longer  found  it  necessary  to  pawn. 

One  afternoon,  about  ten  years  afterward, 
Mr.  Ade  was  accosted  in  State  Street  by  a  man 
whom  he  recognized  as  the  old  pawnbroker, 
now  a  prospjerous  jeweler. 

“Hello,  George,”  he  cried.  “What’s  the 
matter  nowadays?  I  never  see  you.  Did  you 
lose  that  watch?” 

0 

Mike  got  a  job  moving  some  k^  of  powder, 
and,  to  the  alarm  of  his  foreman,  was  discovered 
smoking  at  his  work. 

“Je-ru-salem!”  exclaimed  the  foreman.  “Do 
you  know  what  happ)ened  when  a  man  smoked 
at  this  job  some  years  ago?  There  was  an  ex¬ 
plosion  that  blew  up  a  dozen  men.” 

“That  couldn’t  happ)en  here,”  returned  Mike 
calmly. 

“Why  not?” 

“  ’Cause  there’s  only  you  and  me,”  was  the 
reply. 

0 

Among  a  large  number  of  amusing  letters 
received  by  David  Belasco  was  the  following: 

“Veneered  Sir: 

“Wishing  to  go  on  the  stage,  would  like 
to  join  your  forces.  Have  been  a  brick¬ 
layer  for  five  years,  but  having  failed  in 
this  branch,  have  decided  to  take  up  act¬ 
ing,  the  same  being  easier  work.  I  am  not 
young,  but  six  foot  in  my  stocking  feet. 
Have  studied  elocution  and  am  fond  of  late 
hours.” 

0 

The  bishop  grasp)ed  the  purser’s  arm  with  a 
gentle,  ecclesiastical  pressure. 

“I  would  explain  to  you,”  he  began,  “that  I 
am  very  much  pleas^  with  my  roommate. 
That  is,  I  find  him  a  gentleman  in  every  respect, 
and  I  wouldn’t  have  you  think — er — my  com¬ 
ing  to  you  with  these  valuables  is — er — any 
reflection  upwn  him,  you  know.  His  appear¬ 
ance  is — er — in  every  way - ” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  interrupted  the  purser. 
“The  gentleman  has  been  to  me  with  his  own 
valuables,  and  he  says  the  very  same  things 
about  you.” 
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HIS  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
times  for  us  to  take  a  look  at  our¬ 
selves — us  Americans  who  have 
spent  a  delectable  campaign  sea¬ 
son  picking  out  candidates  from  whom  to 
choose  a  President  for  the  next  four  years. 
It’s  a  good  thing  to  do  almost  any  time. 
We  have  never  overdone  it  yet.  In  fact, 
we  Americans  always  seem  too  busy  to  get 
a  perspective  on  ourselves,  individually  or 
collectively.  We  do  that  on  others. 

Just  now  there  are  some  very  pertinent 
points  worth  regarding.  They  might  be 
lumped  together  as  political  paradoxes. 

A  ]>aradox  is  something  more  than  a 
whimsical  bit  of  involved  logic  or  a  joke 
that  seems  to  contradict  itself.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  national  attitude  of  mind.  We  have 
seen  examples  in  that  typ)e  of  hero-worship 
which  sets  us  all  hysterical  with  applause 
when  some  big  man  does  a  big  thing  that 
we  approve,  and  equally  hysterical  with 
rage  when  a  little  later  he  does  something 
that  we  don’t  like.  We  want  human  crea¬ 
tures  for  companions — or  for  Presidents — 
but  we  don’t  want  to  allow  them  a  human 
percentage  of  error. 

That’s  a  paradox.  As  a  national  attitude 
of  mind,  it’s  a  lack  of  intelligence. 

Whether  it  comes  to  politicians  and  can¬ 
didates  and  campaigns,  or  to  Presidents  and 
Congresses,  the  paradox  is  always  to  be 
found. 

For  instance: 

We  all  agree  that  the  ideal  President,  be¬ 
sides  his  other  equipment,  should  be  a  mod¬ 
est  man,  a  man  of  humility  in  the  high 
Knse  of  the  word,  realizing  his  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  thirsting  for  the  strength  and  wis¬ 
dom  to  become  the  truest  ser\'ant  of  his 
country.  Such  a  man  would  leave  to  others 


the  discovery  and  the  exploitation  of  his 
worth  and  the  distinguished  things  he  has 
done. 

Actually,  such  a  man  rarely  becomes 
President.  The  oflBce  nowadays  does  not 
seek  the  man;  and  the  man  who  setks  the 
oflBce  has  no  time  to  be  coy  or  to  bridle 
shyly  when  some  one  mentions  it.  He  has 
to  talk  about  his  owm  qualities  and  dis¬ 
tinctions  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance; 
he  has  to  blow  his  own  horn. 

A  paradox.  But  whose  fault  is  it? 

We  dislike  car-tail  campaigning  trips, 
the  hipfXKirome  junketing  of  candidates  up 
and  down  the  coimtry.  But  we  insist 
uf>on  our  right  to  meet  face  to  face  the 
man  who  may  be  President,  to  hear  his 
voice,  judge  his  personality.  And  the 
country  is  a  big  one,  the  people  far  apart. 
So  the  candidate  must  do  the  very  thing 
we  criticize. 

THE  TRAVEUNG  PRESIDENT 

We  wish  the  President,  whoever  he  is, 
would  stay  at  home  and  tend  to  his  busi¬ 
ness,  w’hich  is  our  business,  instead  of  going 
a-visiting  east  and  west  and  north  and 
south.  But  we  all  want  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  man  w’e  send  to  Washington,  and 
we  all  invite  him,  hither  and  yon,  to  go 
everywhere  and  make  speeches  about  every¬ 
thing  imder  the  sun. 

No  town  criticizes  him  for  accepting  its 
invitation.  Only  for  accepting  the  invita¬ 
tions  of  others. 

We  always  want  a  strong  President.  One 
w’ho  knows  what  he  wants  when  he  wants 
it.  One  who  will  “put  things  through.” 
Then  w’hen  we  get  a  strong  President  who 
puts  things  through,  we  criticize  him  for 
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this  very  quality  and  accuse  him  of  en¬ 
croaching  upon  Congress.  Or  upon  the 
courts. 

And  if  he  merely  recommends  legislation, 
•with  no  follow-up  punch,  he  gets  blamed 
just  the  same. 

That’s  a  p>aradox,  too. 

Every  one  of  us  is  always  ready  to  stand 
up  in  the  meeting  and  deplore  the  use 
of  money  in  camp>aigns.  Yet  how  could 
elections  be  carri^  on  without  it?  One 
United  States  senator  recently  tried  to 
get  along  without  it — to  his  defeat  and  sor¬ 
row. 

What  we  mean  is,  we  object  to  the  cor¬ 
rupt  use  of  money.  But  we  usually  find  the 
other  fellow  guilty  of  that.  And  who  shall 
say  at  what  point  a  legitimate  sum  becomes 
corrupting,  in  size;  or  in  use? 

We  deplore  “the  machine”  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  politicians.  But  mighty  few  of 
us  bestir  ourselves  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
task  of  overthrowing  them.  Indeed,  we 
don’t  even  undertake  that  part  of  the  work 
which  has  a  color  of  the  legitimate — the 
means  of  getting  out  voters,  preparation  of 
lists  of  challengers  and  watchers,  and  an  in¬ 
finite  lot  of  purely  clerical  work  attached  to 
legitimate  party  organization. 

One  reason  the  professional  politician 
runs  the  machine  is  that  he  stays  on  the 
job.  In  that  sense  he  is  efficient.  He  has 
learned  the  business.  If  we  don’t  like  the 
politicians,  who  are  a  sort  of  self-perpetu¬ 
ating  board  of  directors,  we,  the  rest  of  the 
stockholders  in  the  country,  must  come  to 
stockholders’  meetings  oftener. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  “MUGWUMP” 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  we  be¬ 
gan  to  get  rid  of  an  abominable  paradox 
that  isn’t  yet  entirely  gone.  People  were 
willing  to  admit  a  warm  admiration  for  the 
man  with  an  independent  mind,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  voter.  That  is,  between  elections. 
But  when  election  time  came,  the  “bolter” 
who  did  not  stick  by  his  party  through 
thick  and  thin  was  an  object  of  scorn. 
“Mugwiunp”  was  a  term  of  odium;  and 
every  town  had  its  long  list  of  men  who 
would  boast  that  they  “had  never  scratched 
a  ticket.” 

Of  course  there  are  a  lot  of  them  yet. 
Even  a  stupid  sense  of  loyalty  dies  hard. 
But  the  boast  doesn’t  carry  the  glamour  of 
old,  and  the  “straight-ticket  voter”  is  rap¬ 


idly  being  put  in  his  proper  pigeonhole. 

There  is  an  element  of  the  paradoxical  in 
the  very  idea  of  public  office-holding.  In  | 
private  affairs,  long  and  faithful  service  is  the 
thing  that  we  prize.  Family  doctor,  family 
lawyer,  family  banker,  merchant  we  know,  ' 
employer  we  like,  employee  who  knows  his  f 
job — these  we  keep  to  the  end.  But  the 
theory  of  perpetual  service  in  pwlitical  posi-  | 
tion  seems  to  breed  an  arrogance  of  office 
that  we  can’t  endure.  We  soon  begin  to 
feel  the  need  for  change.  So  we  pmt  the  1 
other  fellow  in,  willy-nilly.  * 

Gilbert,  in  the  “Pirates  of  Penzance,” 
neatly  summed  up  the  working  of  paradox  [ 
thus:  I 

How  quaint  the  ways  of  Paradox! 

At  common  sense  she  gaily  mocks. 

Ha,  Ha,  Ha,  Ha! 

Luckily  the  heat  of  the  campaign  doesn’t 
begin  till  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  ending. 
Perhaps  before  both  are  through  we  shall  ! 
recognize  how  these  political  paradoxes 
mock  at  common  sense.  Not  gaily  and 
quaintly.  Not  with  Ha,  Ha,  Ha,  Ha!  But 
seriously. 

A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION 

Attorney-General  Wickersham,  in  his  an¬ 
nual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  | 

1911,  reviews  the  investigation  of  several 
Federal  Court  clerks,  of  whom  he  found 
some  eighteen  guilty  of  irregularities,  vary¬ 
ing  in  l^d  and  degree.  Mr.  Connolly,  in 
his  June  instalment  of  “Big  Business  and 
the  Bench,”  mentioned  this  fact  in  one  place; 
and  later,  after  discussing  Federal  Judge 
Hanford,  of  Seattle,  referred  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  clerks  attacked  by  the  Attorney- 
General  was  the  clerk  of  Judge  Hanford’s 
court. 

In  the  meantime,  the  clerk  alluded  to  by  ! 
both  Mr.  Connolly  and  the  Attorney-Gen-  i 
eral,  has  been  succeeded  by  Abraham  W.  | 
Ejigle.  There  is  not  the  slightest  taint  of  1 
irr^ularity  in  Mr.  Engle’s  record.  f 

We  are  sure  no  one  will  think  that  the  i 

article  referred  to  Mr.  Engle,  or  that  any  ■ 

imputation  against  him  was  intended  by 
Mr.  Connolly.  But  we  offer  this  further 
explanation  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  \ 
It  was  Mr.  Engle's  predecessor  who  was  in-  | 
dieted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Seattle 
on  December  8,  191X,  on  the  charge  of  em¬ 
bezzling  Government  funds.  [ 


I 


“1  don’t  give  a  rap  about  the  theories;  the  com¬ 
fortable,  healthy  facts  are  sufficient.” 

*^There^s  a  Reason**  for  Postum 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co..  Ltd. 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 


Yes,  thanks, 

I’m  quite  well. 


“Wouldn’t  know 
me?  Well,  1  hardly 
know  myself  when 
1  realize  the  superb 
comfort  of  well-bal¬ 
anced  nerves  and  per¬ 
fect  health.” 


“The  change  began 
when  1  quit  coffee 
and  tea,  and  started  drinking 
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this  very  quality  and  accuse  him  of  en¬ 
croaching  upon  Congress.  Or  upon  the 
courts. 

And  if  he  merely  recommends  legislation, 
with  no  follow-up  punch,  he  gets  blamed 
just  the  same. 

That’s  a  paradox,  too. 

Every  one  of  us  is  always  ready  to  stand 
up  in  the  meeting  and  deplore  the  use 
of  money  in  campaigns.  Yet  how  could 
elections  be  carri^  on  without  it?  One 
United  States  senator  recently  tried  to 
get  along  without  it — to  his  defeat  and  sor¬ 
row. 

What  we  mean  is,  we  object  to  the  cor¬ 
rupt  use  of  money.  But  we  usually  find  the 
other  fellow  guilty  of  that.  And  who  shall 
say  at  what  point  a  legitimate  sum  becomes 
corrupting,  in  size;  or  in  use? 

We  deplore  “the  machine”  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  politicians.  But  mighty  few  of 
us  bestir  ourselves  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
ta^  of  overthrowing  them.  Indeed,  we 
don’t  even  imdertake  that  part  of  the  work 
which  has  a  color  of  the  legitimate — the 
means  of  getting  out  voters,  preparation  of 
lists  of  challengers  and  watchers,  and  an  in¬ 
finite  lot  of  purely  clerical  work  attached  to 
legitimate  party  organization. 

One  reason  the  professional  p>olitician 
runs  the  machine  is  that  he  stays  on  the 
job.  In  that  sense  he  is  efficient.  He  has 
learned  the  business.  If  we  don’t  like  the 
politicians,  who  are  a  sort  of  self-perpetu¬ 
ating  board  of  directors,  we,  the  rest  of  the 
stockholders  in  the  country,  must  come  to 
stockholders’  meetings  oftener. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  “  MUGWUMP” 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  we  be¬ 
gan  to  get  rid  of  an  abominable  paradox 
that  isn’t  yet  entirely  gone.  People  were 
willing  to  admit  a  vrarm  admiration  for  the 
man  with  an  indep>endent  mind,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  voter.  That  is,  between  elections. 
But  when  election  time  came,  the  “  bolter  ” 
who  did  not  stick  by  his  p>arty  through 
thick  and  thin  was  an  object  of  scorn. 
“Mugwump”  was  a  term  of  odiiun;  and 
every  town  had  its  long  list  of  men  who 
would  boast  that  they  “had  never  scratched 
a  ticket.” 

Of  course  there  are  a  lot  of  them  yet. 
Even  a  stupid  sense  of  loyalty  dies  hard. 
But  the  boast  doesn’t  carry  the  glamour  of 
old,  and  the  “straight-ticket  voter”  is  raj>- 


idly  being  put  in  his  prop)er  pigeonhole. 

There  is  an  element  of  the  p>aradoxical  in 
the  very  idea  of  public  office-holding.  In 
private  affairs,  long  and  faithful  service  is  the 
thing  that  we  prize.  Family  doctor,  family 
lawyer,  family  banker,  merchant  we  know, 
employer  we  like,  employee  who  knows  his 
job^bhese  we  keep  to  the  end.  But  the 
theory  of  perp>etual  service  in  political  posi¬ 
tion  seems  to  breed  an  arrogance  of  office 
that  we  can’t  endure.  We  soon  begin  to 
feel  the  need  for  change.  So  we  put  the 
other  fellow  in,  willy-nilly. 

Gilbert,  in  the  “Pirates  of  Penzance,” 
neatly  summed  up  the  working  of  paradox 
thus: 

How  quaint  the  ways  of  Paradox! 

At  common  sense  she  gaily  mocks. 

Ha,  Ha,  Ha,  Hal 

Luckily  the  heat  of  the  campaign  doesn’t 
begin  till  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  ending. 
Perhaps  before  both  are  through  we  shall 
recognize  how  these  political  p)aradoxes 
mock  at  common  sense.  Not  gaily  and 
quaintly.  Not  with  Ha,  Ha,  Ha,  Ha!  But 
seriously. 

A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION 

Attorney-General  Wickersham,  in  his  an¬ 
nual  repwrt  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1911,  reviews  the  investigation  of  several 
Federal  Court  clerks,  of  whom  he  found 
some  eighteen  guilty  of  irregularities,  vary¬ 
ing  in  l^d  and  degree.  Mr.  Connolly,  in 
his  June  instalment  of  “Big  Business  and 
the  Bench,”  mentioned  this  fact  in  one  place; 
and  later,  after  discussing  Federal  Judge 
Hanford,  of  Seattle,  referred  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  clerks  attacked  by  the  Attorney- 
General  was  the  clerk  of  Judge  Hanford’s 
court. 

In  the  meantime,  the  clerk  alluded  to  by 
both  Mr.  Connolly  and  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral,  has  been  succeeded  by  Abraham  W. 
Elngle.  There  is  not  the  slightest  taint  of 
irr^^ilarity  in  Mr.  Engle’s  record. 

We  are  sure  no  one  will  think  that  the 
article  referred  to  Mr.  Engle,  or  that  any 
imputation  against  him  was  intended  by 
Mr.  Connolly.  But  we  offer  this  further 
explanation  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 
It  was  Mr.  Engle’s  predecessor  who  was  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Seattle 
on  December  8,  1911,  on  the  charge  of  em¬ 
bezzling  Government  funds. 
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Yes,  thanks, 

I’m  quite  well. 


“Wouldn’t  know 
me?  Well,  1  hardly 
know  myself  when 
1  realize  the  superb 
comfort  of  well-bal¬ 
anced  nerves  and  per¬ 
fect  health.” 


‘‘The  change  began 
when  1  quit  coffee 
and  tea,  and  started  drinking 
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Christie  MacDonald 


Robert  Hilliard 


If  you  were  going  to  engage  some 
leading  stage  fav’orites  to  entertain 
your  family  and  friends,  you  would 
likely  select  such  well-known  artists 
as  Harry  Lauder, Christie  MacDon- 
aid,  Robert  Hilliard,  Blanche  Ring, 
Montgomery  and  Stone — if  you 
’  could  secure  their  services. 

These  are  some  of  the  very  artists  the 
Victor  brings  into  your  home,  and  you  have 
only  to  wish  for  Harry  Lauder  to  sing  “I 
Love  a  Lassie”  to  actually  hear  this  and 
^  other  of  his  tuneful  Scotch  ballads. 

It’s  just  as  easy  to  hear  Christie  MacDon- 
aid  sing  her  two  famous  Spring  Maid  num- 
H  ^  bers,  “Two  Little  Love  Bees”  and  “Day 
Dreams”.  And  if  you  want  a  dramatic 
tiery  masterpiece,  just  let  Robert  Hilliard  recite 
and  Stone  the  scenes  from  his  greatest  success,  “A 
Fool  There  Was”. 

Then  there’s  Blanche  Ring  to  entertain 
you  with  a  spirited  rendition  of  “Come 
Josephine  in  My  Flying  Machine”  and 


Photo 

Sykes 


Photo 

Moffett 


Victor 
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Victor-Victrola  IV 
Oak,  $15 


Victor-Victrola  VI 

Oak,  $25 


Victor-Victrola  VIII 

Oak,  $40 


Other  song  hits  which  she  sang  into  popu¬ 
larity.  You’ll  thoroughly  enjoy,  too, 
Montgomery  and  Stone’s  clever  singing 
of  “Travel,  Travel  Little  Star”  and  other 
of  their  characteristic  songs. 

You  can  keep  right  on  picking  your  tal¬ 
ent  from  among  such  “headliners”  as  Bayes 
and  Norworth,  George  M.  Cohan,  May  Irwin, 
Nat  Wills,  Alice  Lloyd,  A1  Jolson,  Rose 
Coghlan,  Digby  Bell,  Vesta  Victoria,  and 
a  host  of  others. 

And  you  can  instantly  change  over  to 
the  best  band  music,  the  best  in  grand 
opera — the  best  music  of  every  kind — for 
the  most  famous  singers  and  musicians,  the 
foremost  artists  in  every  line,  are  at  your 
service  on  the  Victor  and  Victor-Victrola. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will 
gladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  you  the  wonderful  Victor-Victrola. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor  Needles  to  play  Victor  Records — 
there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


\  ictor  Steel  Needles,  6  cents  per  100 

Victor  Fibre  Needles,  50  cents  per  100  (can  be  repointed  and  used  eight  timet) 

New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale 
at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Victrola 


Victor-Victrola  XIV 
Mahogany  or  oak,  $150 


Victor-Victrola  XVI 
Mahogany  or  quartered  oak,  $200 
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All  you  need  is  boiling  water. 

You  get  the  nourishing  properties  of  rich  heef-stock,  of 
sweet  potatoes  and  white  potatoes,  carrots,  yellow  turnips, 
peas,  Lima  beans,  com,  okra,  ham,  imported  macaroni 

g  “alphabets” — 32  different  ingredients  in  all,  and  so 

perfectly  blended  they  make  a  soup  as  _ 

palatable  and  tempting  as  it  is  nutritious. 

Here’s  where  you  cut  down  living-cost. 

Order  a  dozen  at  a  time. 


21  kinds 


10c  a  can 


Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mullisatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tom  ato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vesetable 

V  ermicelli-Tomato 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra) 
Clam  Bouillon 


T'tl  barber  this  lawn 
Till  its  whiskers  are 
eone; 

Then  whisk  in  ior 
Camph^tl*B 
CImm  Ckuirdtr", 
said  John. 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 
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Prepared  for  Winter? 


Don’t  start  up  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  heating  again!  Don’t 
risk  another  winter  the  dangers  and 
discomfort  to  young  folks,  and  old, 
in  rooms  heated  in  spots.  At  an 
actual  economy  you  can  just  as  well 
have  a  uniform,  genial  temperature 
ALL  through  the  building — no 
drafts— no  dampness— no  shivering  when 
you  go  to  bed  or  get  up  to  bathe  and  dress 
—no  ash-dust  and  coal-gases  to  breathe. 
Reliable  heating  and  ventilation  are  a 
necessity — to  keep  you  well  and  always 
at  your  best  for  work  or  play.  And  it 
is  made  a  dividend-paying  purchase, 
too,  if  you  put  in  now  an  outfit  of 


'  ,  ■ 
t  '  '  ■  ■■ 

.  ^  ^ 

i-'j-'  - 

ii\’  • 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  small  outlay 
1  n  ■  j-  1X¥  ^  H  \  T  ^  F\  IT  il  ¥  needed  for  an  IDKAL  -  AMKRICAN 

/  \  iIxICANy  ll#r/\l  heating  outfit — if  you’ll  let  us  have  one 
ill  ILIMvUll  ¥  measured  to  exactly  fit  your  cottage  or 

n  Radiators  ^IBoilers  larger  building  you’ll  get  double  the 

volume  of  heat  from  every  pound  of  fuel. 
Youll  figure  the  health  protection  and  the  absence  of  repair  bills.  You’ll  figure  the 
saving  of  household  drudgery  and  the  freedom  from  ash-dust  and  sootiness,  which 
thereby  insures  much  longer  life  to  furnishings  and  decorations. 
You’ll  figure  the  great  satisfaction  and  better  social  standing 

the  family  will  enjoy  in  a  home  genially  and  cleanly  warmed 
by  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators.  Youll  see 
that  they  are  a  paying  investment,  not  an  expense. 

These  outfits  are  giving  ideal  results  in  a  million  buildings 
of  all  kinds  and  conditions  in  America,  Europe,  Australia  and 
elsewhere.  They  are  fully  guaranteed.  Accept  no  substitute. 
c*Itf*'*;h**  catalogue  (FREE):  “Ideal  Heating  Investments.” 


A  No.  2124  IDBAL  Bullei 
tad  461  iq.  ft.  of  SS-ia. 
AMERICAN  Radiators, 
costiag  tbe  owaer  9910. 
were  ased  to  heat  this  cot¬ 
tage.  At  this  price  the 
goods  caa  be  bought  of  aay 
reputable,  competeat  Fit¬ 
ter.  This  did  Dot  laclade 
cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves, 
freight,  etc.,  which  are  ei- 
tra  aad  vary  accordiag  to 
clhaatic  aad  other  coa- 
dttioas. 


Write  US  also  for  catalogue  of  ARCO  WAND  Vacuum 
Cleaner, that  sets  in  cellar  and  is  connected  by  iron  suction  pipes 
to  rooms  above.  It  is  the  first  genuinely  practical  machine 
put  on  the  market,  and  will  last  as  long  as  the  building. 
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AiWERICANRADIATOR  fOMPANY 


Write  Department  20 
316-822  S.  Michiean 
Avenue,  Chicago 


Showroom,  in  all 
large  cities 
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Williams 


Talc 


Powder 


Four  odors— Violet, 
Carnation,  Rose  —  fra- 
irrant  as  the  floweri 
themselves— and  Karsi, 
a  rich  Oriental  iierfume 

Note  the  patented 
Hinged-cover  Boa 


Deliciously  soft,  fine,  antiseptic  and  absorbent.  Whether 
used  in  the  nursery  or  for  the  toilet  or  after  shaving, 
Williams’  Talc  Powder  has  the  same  degree  of  perfection  that 
has  distinguished  Williams’  Shaving  Soaps  for  generations. 

How  to  get  a  dainty  silver-plated  V2Lnity  Box 

Simply  buy  a  box  of  Williams’  Talc  Powder,  any  odor;  send  us  the 
w  ik  name  of  the  dealer  from  whom  you  bought  it,  the  date  of  purchase 

and  ten  2-cent  stamps  (20  cents),  and  we  will  send  the  Vanity  Box 
^  to  you  at  once.  This  is  an  article  of  real  value — one 
VnH  that  you  would  willingly  pay  a  dollar  or  more  for  at  a 

jeweler’s,  at  least  a  good  many  women  have  told  us  so. 

lthasaHingedcover,ConceiitnitingMirror,andaFrcnch  Powder  Puff.  The 
little  mirror,  alone,  makes  the  Vanity  Box  indispensable  to  every  woman. 

AddrMt  The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  130  Maple  Ave.,  Glastonbury.  Conn. 
Makers  of  Williams*  Famous  Shaving  Soaps,  Jersey  Cream  ToiletSoap,  Matchless 
Cold  Cream,  Dentalactic  Tooth  Powder,  Etc. 
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The  Choice  of  First-Gass  Architects  1  Stecial  Note 


The  better  the  building,  the  more  certain  that  it  will  have 
a  Barrett  Specification  Roof,  because  first-class  buildings 
are  the  work  of  first-class  architects  and  engineers  and  they 
know  the  relative  values  of  the  different  types  of  roofing. 

They  know  that  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof  consists  of  five 
layers  of  Specification  Felt  cemented  together  with  continuous 
layers  of  Specification  Pitch,  with  a  top  surface  of  slag  or  gravel. 

It  is  built  on  the  roof  without  the  narrow  joints  or  laps  like  tin 
or  ready  roofings. 

They  know  that  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof  is  a  substantial,  fire  -  re¬ 
sistant  roof,  accepted  at  base  rates  by  insurance  underwriters. 

They  know  further  that  its  cost  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  permanent 
roofing  and  that  its  maintenance  cost  is  nothing,  making  a  net  cost  per  foot 
per  year  of  service,  of  about  %  of  a  cent. 

The  Pittsburgh  garage  illustrated  herewith  is  an  excellent  example  of 
modem,  fireproof  concrete  construction.  Such  buildings  as  this  one 
are  almost  invariably  covered  with  Barrett  Specification  Roofs. 

A  copy  of  the  Barrett  Specification  will  be  sent,  on  request,  to  any 
Architect,  Engineer  or  property  owner.  It  formulates  a  precise  and 
practical  way  of  laying  these  roofs  to  secure  the  best  results  at  the  leajt 
expense.  Address  our  nearest  office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Nev  York  Chicaco  Philadelphia  Boston  St  Louis  Clerrland  Piitsbarfh 

Cincinnati  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  New  Orleans  Seattle  London,  En;. 

The  PATERSON  MFC.  CO.  Ltd.  Montreal  Toronto  Wionipef  VancooTcr  SL  John,  N.  B.  Halifax.  N.  S. 


We  advise  incorporat¬ 
ing  in  plans  the  full 
wording  of  The  Barrett 
Specification,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  misunder¬ 
standing. 

If  any  abbreviated  form 
is  desired  however  the 
following  is  suggested. 

ROOFING— Shall  be 
a  Barrett  Specification 
Roof  laid  as  directed 
in  printed  Specifica¬ 
tion,  revised  August 
15,  1911,  using  the 
materials  specified, 
and  subject  to  the  in¬ 
spection  requirement. 
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It’s  but  seventy-two  years  since  the  first 
photographic  portrait  was  made  in  ^America — 
a  picture  of  Miss  Dorothy  Catherine  Draper, 
made  by  her  brother  Professor  John  William 
Draper  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  It  took  an  exposure  of  five  minutes 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  noon-day  sun. 

To-day  it  takes  but  a  fraction  of  a  second, 
even  in  the  softly  modulated  light  of  a  studio. 
Clever  photographers  and  fast  plates  and 
lenses  have  made  having  your  picture  taken 
a  rather  pleasant  experience  these  days. 


There's  a  photographer  in  your  town. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Satisfies 


There  never  was  a  thirst 
that  Coca  -  Cola  couldn’t 
satisfy. 

It  goes,  straight  as  an  ar¬ 
row,  to  the  dry  spot. 

And  besides  this. 


Free 


Onr  new  booklet, 

«<  Coca-Cola  rindi- 
oboo  at  Chaitaoooca. 
for  the  asking. 
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satisfies  to  a  T 
.the  call  for  something 
-  purely  delicious  and  deli- 

I  ciously  pure — and  whole- 

f\  some. 

Delicious 
^  Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Demand  the  Genuine 
as  made  by 

THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


Whenever 


you  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Cola. 
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Are  These  200,000 
Mistaken? 


Not  less  than  200,000  motorists 
now  use  Goodyear  tires. 

They  have  come  by  legions  in  the 
past  few  years  from  the  ranks  of  the 
old-type  tire. 

They  have  tested  out  of  our  tires 
to  date  over  1,250,000. 

The  decision  *  reached  after  such  a 
test  must  be  considered  final. 

The  Verdict 

The  verdict  is  this: 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  now  far  outsell 
every  other  tire  in  the  world. 

In  the  past  three  years  the  demand 
for  these  tires  has  multiplied  12  times 
over.  It  is  doubling  now  every  eight 
months. 

About  one-third  of  all  cars  in  use 
now  run  on  Goodyear  tires.  More 
than  one-third  of  all  new  cars  come 
equipped  with 
them. 

Our  output  at  ^ 
this  writing  is  I  ■■  Mi  11  1 
100,000  tires 
monthly.  But 

we  are  com  pelled  O-lxlIll' 

to  increase  it  to  With  or  Withoi 


5,000  tires  daily  to  keep  within  range 
of  the  call. 

All  because  of  w'hat  200,000  actual 
users  have  learned  about  these  tires. 

No  Other  Tires 
Like  These 

Our  ri\^ls,  of  course,  try  to  meet 
this  competition.  They  make  tires 
which  can’t  rim-cut,  too. 

But  we  control  by  patents  the  only 
way  to  make  a  practical  tire  of  this 
type.  Our  Tire  Book  makes  this  clear. 
So  nearly  all  the  demand  for  tires 
which  can’t  rim-cut  centers  on  Good¬ 
year  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

Then,  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  the  final 
result  of  l.S  years  spent  in  tire  making. 
They  represent  tire  perfection. 

And  these  tires  are  sold  a)t  an  aver¬ 
age  profit  of  81^  per  cent. 

No  other  tire  begins  to  offer  what 
_  you  get  in  these. 


AKRON,  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Our  1912  Tire 
Book — bated  on  1 3 
years  of  tire  mak¬ 
ing — it  filled  with 
facts  you  should 
know.  Ask  us  to 
mail  it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities.  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
We  Make  All  Kindt  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Csasdisn  Office,  Toronto.  Ont.  Canadian  Factory.  BowmanviUe,  Ont. 


Kindly  mention  Everj'body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


"We’ll  Go  Right  Over  to  the  Bank 
— My  Electric  is  at  the  Door” 


Have  you  noticed  that  more  men  are  driving  Electrics  each 
day?  Men  of  big  affairs  are  coming  to  appreciate  more  and  more  tht 
Electric’s  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  in  daily  business  life — the  economy  ani 
dependability  of  this  ideal  town  car.  The  Electric  is  fast  becoming  the  mans 
personal  car  because  of  its  simplicity  of  operation  and  freedom  from  me¬ 
chanical  difficulties.  Always  ready — no  cranking— noshifting  of  gears— and 
as  much  speed  as  any  business  man  desires. 


The  Electric  is  the  Car  of  Double  Service 


In  any  sort  of  weather,  the  Electric  will  take  you  anywhere.  It  is  not  only 
the  efficient  business  car  but  a  distinctive,  luxurious  social  car  as  well.  Your  wife  or 
daughter — even  a  child — can  run  it.  Its  purchase  price  is  reasonable  and  maintenana 
expense  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  cost  of  operation  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
type  of  motor  car — and  it  is  steadily  decreasing. 


Upon  request,  the  Information  Bureau  of  this  Association  will  gladly  send 
you  interesting  literature  about  the  Electric  Vehicle.  Write  today. 


Before  you  buy  any  car— consider  the  Electric 


Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  America 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK:  124  W.  42nd  St 


CHICAGO 


The  advertuements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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THE  COMPLETENESS  OF 


THE  PEERLESS 

IsL  the  completeness  of  the  Peerless  Motor 
Car  is  the  completeness  of  a  finished  and 
well-rounded  creation.  Each  of  its  qual¬ 
ities^  mechanical  efficiency  comfort^  convenience 
and  beauty^  has  been  developed  by  painstakingap- 
plication  to  the  limit  of  its  present  possibilities and 
blended  in  perfect  balance  with  the  others.  One  is 
unaware  of  them  as  separate  elements;  conscious 
only  of  supreme  satisfaction  in  the  unequalled  result. 

THE  PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  Wsiting  your  dealer. 
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Most  Carpet  » 


Furniture  Dealers  Everyw 


SEW 

t2  GAUGE 


marlin 

Hammerless  Repeating  Shotgun 


This  Model  28,  12  gauge  ZSar/Jn  shotgun  is  the  finest  repeating  gun  in  the 
world.  It  has  every  up-to-date  feature,  perfected  far  beyond  all  previous 
standards,  and  it  has  exclusive  advantages  not  obtainable  in  other  guns. 

Note  these  features:  Hammerless — Solid  Steel  The  Model  28  is  a  fine  appearing,  beantiMi 
Breech  (inside  as  well  as  out)— Solid  Top — Side  balanced  gun.  without  any  objectionable  hnini* 

Eiection-Metted  Barrel  (as  on  our  highest  grade  Solid  Steel  Breech  (not  a  shell  ci 

,  \  r.  ..  s  8  wood)  permits  a  thoroughly  symmetrical  pn 

liammer  guns)  Preas-Button  Cartridge  Release  without  sacrificing  strength  or  safety:  it  u  tW 
(to  remove  loaded  cartridges  quickly  from  maga-  aefeat  breech-loading  shotgun  ever  built  j 
zine  without  working  through  action) — Double  Our  free  circular  gives  large  illustratior 
Extractors— Take-Down  Feature  —  Trigger  and  and  full  description.  Our  complete  122-pa 

Hammer  Safety.  Price.  $22.60.  repeating  rifles  ai 

7*  a  c^iins  mailed  for  three  stamn^  nostaire. 


Our  free  circular  gives  large  illustration  of  pi 
and  full  description.  Our  complete  122-page  c:: 
log  of  all  other  2Bar^  repeating  rifles  and  ;h;: 
guns  mailed  for  three  stamps  postage. 


7^  Tnai/in/u^iirinsGk 

12  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Com 


Make  Your  Living  Porch 
Cheerful  and  Inviting 

If  :^u  have  never  used  a  CREX  nis  on  vour  living  porch  you  canBol 
imagine  how  much  one  vrill  add  to  its  comfort  and  appearance. 

Being  made  of  long,  iointleas  wire  crasa,  CREX  rugs  wear  like 
not  atfected  by  water  or  dampness,  mey  never  curl,  are  easily  clesiM  by 
gentle  shaking  and  brushing  with  damp  broom.  They  are  also  feverstble. 

C^EX  floor  coverings  are  numerous  in  size,  pattern  imd  color.  Of  coonc, 
solid  colors  are  best  for  porches,  but  for  halls,  living,  dining  and  bed  roooM 
you  will  naturally  vrant  to  mat^  the  color  scheme  of  each  room. 

Of  all  the  low-priced  floor  coverings,  nothing  eaui^  the  CRl^C  lins  foi 
natural  beauty,  brightness,  cleanliness  and  durwility.  CREX  csipct^ 
runners  and  ruM  are  aold  by  most  all  carpet  and  furniture  dealers.  If 
dealer  is  out  of  the  patterns  or  shades  you  prefer,  he  will  gladly  get  then 
for  you. 


CREX  CARPET  COMPANY 
377  Broadway  New  York  City 

Otiglnahn  tf  Wirt  Cron  Floor  Cootrirrgt 


The  tHory  of  CREIX  producU  w  an  inttfeatang  one.  A  copy 
be  Rutiled  FREE  on  application,  including  our  1912  Catalogue  E 
sbovdng  patterns  and  sizes,  in  actual  coWs. 

REMEMBER  :  Alt  grass  ^oor  coocrings  are  not^^CREX,  Some  sal^ 
men  mov  Iw  to  sell  you  someihing  **Jusl  as  gooJ/*  Insist  upon  naang 
CREX  the  origami/  wire  grau  floor  covering  then  you  krww  you  ore 
getting  the  best  Be  sure  a  tabet  bearing  the  traJe-mark  above  is  stiUmd 
on  each  rug. 


Our  160-page  Ideal  Hand  Book  tells  about  re¬ 
loading  all  cartridges;  mailed  for  6c  stamps. 


pnse  us. 


Qtifdh 
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YOU  may  just  as 

well  have  the  best 

garter  when  you  pay  25 
or  50  cents.  Your  dealer 
knows  which  one  it  is ;  if 
he  is  uncertain  about  it, 
you  tell  him. 

Paris  Garters  give  comfort 

They  stay  up;  they  keep  the  hose 
snug  and  trim;  and  they’re  made 
for  long  service. 


No  metal  can  touch  you 


r  NoMeial^ 
Can  Tout  K 
t  You^  i 


P/IRIS 

CARTERS 


Type  35— Series  C  Raceabowt— S3SM 


Tho  Ch&mpion  Lic^  Cctf; 


Why  the  Mercer  Wins 

Were  you  surprised  at  the 
wonderful  performance  of  the 
Mercer  at  Indianapolis  on  May 
30?  It  was  the  smallest  car 
(only  300  cubic  inch  piston 
displacement)  in  the  500-mile 
race,  and  yet  it  finished  a  close 
third,  defeating  some  of  the 
world’s  greatest  speed  crea¬ 
tions.  The  result  did  not  sur- 


Every  Mercer  car  produced 
is  capable  of  strenuous  service. 
The  best  of  material,  up-to-date 
construction,  superior  design¬ 
ing  methods,  and  the  most  rigid 
tests,  assure  the  Mercer  pur¬ 
chaser  the  best  light  car  that 
can  possibly  be  produced. 


Send  for  Catalogue 

Mercer  Automobile  Co 

15M  WhkehMd  RomI.  TrMtoo,  N.  J. 
New  York— 18M  Broadwey 
PhifaMl«lphia-UI  N.  BtomI  Street . 
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A  Square  Deal  for  the  Bookkeeper 


What  chance  have  you  to  become  a  motive  force  in  the  busincs « 
long  as  your  brain  is  chained  to  the  rutting,  routine  of  figure  work? 

Save  your  time  and  mental  energy  for  the  real  problems  <rf  q(q 
management— initiative  effort— something  worth  while. 

Let  the  Comptometer  do  the  machine  work— use  your  head  kt 
something  better. 

By  simply  pressing  the  keys— no  other  motion — all  your 
multiplications,  divisions,  subtractions  are  made  with  the  ComptoiMle. 
Handles  fractions  as  easily  as  whole  numbers.  Makes  figuring  of  cm 
kind  what  it  should  be— a  purely  mechanical  operation. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “Rapid  Mechanical  Calculation;”  or  dr 
machine  itself  on  free  trial,  prepaid  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MFC.  CO.,  1726  North  Paulina  St.  ChicaiOLE 


'Ah!— Two  Hoon’  Work  ia  Oae' 


Fob  Womab.  Child  and  Household. 


Borneo  at  the  Spaihk.  Buoa  Pest.  HuMOAnr. 


workmanship  found  only  in  the 

Genuine  Krementz 
Collar  Buttons 

and  protec  ts  you  agai  nst  imitations. 
Unbreakable  from  wear.  A  new 
one  free  in  exchange  for  every  gen¬ 
uine  Krementz  Button  damaged  or 
broken  from  any  cause. 

At  all  leading  jewelers  and 
haberdashers. 

Booklet  shon^ing  tiifferent  styles  and 
shapes  free. 

KrcMcatg  k  €•..  84  Cbcttavl  St..  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mfirs.  of  Bodkin-Clutch  Studs  and  Vest  Buttems 


This  Tent 
For  $7-70  ( 


The  *‘Dan  Beard  "tent  is «oftky 
of  its  name.  It  combines  tk 
^ood  features  of  seteral  stylestif 
“wood  homes"  and  overcowo 


**l>aii  Beartl”  T^iit  building;  a  fire  close  totheliraaL 
Steep  pitch  to  tlte  roof  shetls  water  nell.  l  lie  short  roof  in  fr^iit 
ereat  (troCection  to  the  interior.and  makes  more  fl<M>r  space  ataflabk. 
17.70  siee  slee)>s  2;  other  sizes  from  S  to  5  people. 

We  want  you  to  know  more  about  tlie“l>an  Beartl"  tent,  and  aboutew 
other  tent  specialties;  also  cam|«rs'.  hunters'  and  ant;len'  supplia. 
We  lead  in  ori^'inality.  quality  and  low  prices.  Send  totiay  m  om 
C’atalchff  aud  Outdoor  Guide  No.  0-6. 

It  is  a  treasure  house  of  interestini;  suggestions  for  every  lover  d 
the  big  outdoors. 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO 
IS  and  17  Warren  St..  New  York 


OmeiMAL-BEMUIHE  Dillclous,  Invlgorallnt 

ljg\Dl  l^if’C  malted  milk 

I  The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 

Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 

Rich  milk  and  maltcd-grain  extract,  in  powder.  A  quick  kmch.  Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  horns 

nr  AvoU  Imhailons  ^  Ask  for  HORUOK^S  Everyvehon 


Tell  Me  Your  Foot  Troubles 

^  It  will  ease  your  Mind;  ^  ^ 

I  will  ease  yuur  Feet, 

Enlarged  Joints  Reduced  and  Toes 
M  Straightened  by  | 

V  /  ACHFELOTS  (Patented)  \  - 

M  “Perfection”  TOE  SPRING  Vr^  H 

HL Worn  at  night  without  inconvenience,  with  I 

IEta  auxiliary  appliances  for  day  use.  Sent  on  ap-  L  I 
,  proval.  Money  refunded  if  not  as  represented. 

)  Use  My  Imorored  Instep  Arch  Supporter  ^  J 
\  /  for  “Flat  Foot”  and  broken  down  mstep. 
wr  Send  outline  of  foot. 

Full  particulars  and  advice  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

M.  ACHFELDT.  Foot  Specinlist. 

Hoorn  85,  163  West  23rd  Street.  NKW  YORK 

“ttbe  Colorabo 

— -  A  beautiful  Genuine  Topaa.  of  purest  white 

color,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  brilliancy, 
and  great  lardness.  Endorsed  ^  leading  ex¬ 
perts.  Far  superior  to  the  best  imitation  Dia¬ 
mond  ever  produced.  Rememoer,  I  guarantee 
these  stones  to  be  genuine.  Special  price, 
$2.00  each,  3  for  Fs.oo.  Size,  up  to  two  carats. 
Free  booklet.  Address  with  retnittance, 

II.  MSUEgANX,  Expert  Gen  ratter, 

■536  Cliaiiips  Street,  Denver.  Col. 


AS  SUMMER  PASSES 

Woman's  delicate  complexion  is  again  expiosed 
to  sudden,  trying  weather  changes. 
The  use  of  LABLACHE  prevents 
ill  effect  from  cold  or  heat, wind 
or  sun.  Protects  the  complex¬ 
ion,  retains  the  delicate  bloom 

iand  velvety  softness  desired 
by  women  of  refinement. 

Refuse  substitutes 

Tlirymaybedangcrons.  Flrsh.Wbitr, 
Pink  or  Cream.  60i-.  a  box  of  druggists 
,  or bymaU.  Overtwo  million boxessold 
annually.  Send  lOe.  for  a  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.. 

Fnaelt  Psrfaaars,  Danartmat  8. 
IW  XlagatOB  Straat.  -  -  Boatea,  Maaa. 


Berkshwe  Hills 
Sanatorium 

Tke  Mly  private  lettitutloa  of  mag- 
sitttde  la  the  Ualted  States  for  the 
caclasive  treatmeat  of  Caacer  aod 
auligaaat  aad  beaisa  aew 
Coaducted  by  a  phyalciaa 
of  ataadlag.  Ettabllsbed  m  years. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Kindly  mention  Even'body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


For  tke  SclcBtific  and  Etfeettre 
Treatment  of 

Cancer 


Without  the  use  of  the  Knife 

For  fom/Utt  iM/ormation  adiiress 

WALLACE  E.  BROWN,  M.  D. 

(fenaeiiy  br».  W*  E,  Rrewa  k  Reat) 
North  Adams,  3Iassachusett9 


No  More  Paring  on 
50,000,000  Corns 


Some  time  ago  a  chemist  discovered  how 

fto  completely  end  a  corn. 

He  made  a  wax — the  B 
&  B  wax— which  forms  the 
heart  of  a  Blue-jay  plaster. 

This  little  plaster  has 
since  then  removed  fifty 
million  corns. 

It  is  applied  in  a  jiffy, 
and  the  com  pain  ends 
at  once.  Then  the  B  &  B 


wax  gently  loosens  the  com.  In  48  hours 
the  whole  corn  comes  out,  root  and  all. 

No  soreness,  no  discomfort.  You  feel 
nothing  at  all. 

People  who  pare  corns  get  just  a  few 
days’  relief.  To  get  it  they  run  the  con¬ 
stant  risk  of  infection. 

The  millions  who  use  Blue-jay  never  suffer 
or  wait.  They  get  rid  of  the  corn  in  two 
days. 

Get  Blue-jay  and  prove  it,  as  they  did. 


a  A  In  the  picture  is  the  soft  B  &  B  wax.  It  loosens  the  com. 

B  protects  the  com,  stopping  the  pain  at  once. 

C  wraps  around  the  toe.  It  is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable. 

D  is  rubber  adhesive  to  tasten  the  plaster  on. 

I  Blue-jay  Com  Plasters 

^  Sold  by  Druggists — 15c  and  25c  per  package 

Sample  Mailed  Free.  Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters  (156) 

Baner  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  B  db  B  Handy  Package  Absorbent  Cotton,  etc. 
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INDEStrucTQ 


For  the  Now-and-Then  Traveler — The  veteran  Globe-Trotter— 
The  Suit-Case  Bachelor — there’s  a  piece  of  Indestructo  Luggage  waiting. 

A  Trunk — a  Suit-Case — or  a  Bag  that  will  give  just  a  little  more  service — an  added' 
air  of  refinement — a  greater  measure  of  satisfaction  than  you  have  ever  known  before. 

Why  endure  the  troubles  and  annoyances  of  old-style  luggage — why  put  off  the  Indestructo  Day. 
until  some  ordinary  bump  plays  “hare  and  hounds”  with  your  l^longings? 

Comfortable  travel  suggests  safety  and  convenience — freedom  from  the  worries  of  baggage. 

Indestructo  on  your  luggage  means  comfortable  travel — safe  travel— for  five  long  years  of  spleufid 
satisfaction. 

This  we  guarantee — your  trunk  must  give  you  five  years  of  honest  wear,  or  you  get  a  new  one. 

You  are  interested  in  getting  full  value  for 
money — and  you  have  our 
surance  against  even  an  purchase 

by  people  who  are  not  themselves 
luggage  selection. 

In  very  substantial  way  we  expren  to 
you  confidence  we  feel  Indestructo 
Eiiggagc. 

You  may  have  our  Tnvel  Book  today-* 
May  we  to  you 

Veneer  Products  Co. 

301  B«ic«r  SlTMt  Mishawaka,  l~M«— 


Fair  ram  yov  wHhout  charge  te  /r#tv  its  pHrakiitty.  Order 
any  style  from  our  Cata/ej'ue  —  **  TAe  Seek  e/  Steekings.'* 

TW  heak  4»*rfibe«  wonderfiil  *' Pnal  Preeess*’—judt  at  toldiert*  uaHonnt 
htve  been  freeessed  to  stop  bullets — bo  the  **dual  process’*  of  stockiaie 
fabrics  creates  the  unparallelUd  durability  of  **Proceseed  Hosiery”— tiiie 
New  Stocking.  Send  for  the  Catalogue  to-day  and  select  your  tml  pair. 

THE  STOCKING  STORE.  i«5-4U  Broadway,  New  York 


JJv  Rent  10  Months — 

Then  lt*s  Yours! 

Tbto  Great  VtotUe  Writer 
^BlBBBATlie  Faiaoiis  Oliver  Model  No.  S 

your  name  and  we  will  tell  you 
about  the  greatest  typewriter  proposition  in  the  world. 
Traewritm  Distrtaliic  Syadicalt.  1C6  S.  F,  Na  MiitiiM  BM.,  Clsrui 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


Our  Bine  Book.whlch  tell»"How  Ewiljy  Yon  cub  weer  m  diamond  0( 


■ilk  cold,  clean,  yenn  and  fly  proof,  and  for  countless 
other  uses  notning  ukes  the  place  of  Thermos. 
7  ktrmos  keep!  Ugnub  ice  cold  for 
3  dayt  or  tteamimg  hot  for  24  hours. 
Tbermoe  Bottles  $1  up  Thermos  Cnrnfes  $S 
ON  BALI  AT  BS8T  8T0BE8 
Tliere  It  only  one  t^enHin*  Thentiot.  If  yotir  tleater 
•ill  not  sell  you  products  plainly  ttamiietl  ‘’Thermos’* 
on  die  bottom  of  each  article,  we  will  ship  you  ex^^ess 
prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price.  Write  for  Camoi'. 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO.  . 

Thermos  BuikUnc,  New  York 
Tksraoi  Bettis  Os.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


The  BOTTLE 


Melun's  Food  Company 


Boston,  Mass. 


THE  LsOHO— IslFE 

WHITE  ENAMEL 


EVERYBODY  S  MAGAZINE 


A  N  intense  pure  white  enamel  finish.  Will  not  show  laps  nor  brush 
marks.  Send  for  Sample  Panel  amd  Free  BookleL  Address 
Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc.,  93Tonawanda  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In 
Canada,  35  Court wright  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 


fRAn  £  LAMBERT  VAR_N»fES  ^M*YE^AR*S 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


‘‘Ml/  Doctor  Advised 


me  to  use  Mellin's  Food  for  my  baby, 
as  she  was  starving.  She  showed  a 
great  deal  of  improvement  in  just  one 
week,  and  in  one  month  everybody 
remarked  the  difference  in  our  little 
girl.  I  write  this  because  I  feel  that 
every  mother  should  know  that  there 
is  such  a  wonderful  nourishment.  I  am 
ready  to  praise  Mellin’s  Food  at  any 
time  and  only  hope  that  every  mother 
raising  a  bottle  baby  will  give  it  a 
trial.” 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Grace, 

MS  Columbia  Street  Newport,  Ky. 


Doctors  everywhere  use  Mel¬ 
lin’s  Food  in  their  own  families 
and  in  their  practice ;  in  fact  it  is 
their  “old  reliable.” 


Write  today  for  a  sample  bottle  of 
Mellin’s  Food  for  your  baby. 
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Essenkay  Wins  Nation-Wide  Popularity 

Thousands  of  Motorists  Welcome  Freedom 
from  Punctures  and  Blowouts 


Essenkay  is  the  long-expected  Essenkay  |n  Thousands  of  Tirei 

invenrion  that  signalizes  the  final  abandonment 
of  air  in  automobile  tires — the  end  of  all  tire  trou¬ 
bles.  It  cuts  the  future  cost  of  casings  in  half  and 
creates  a  feeling  of  profound  satisfaction  and 
security  that  the  public  has  not  felt — nor  had  any 
right  to  feel— since  the  automobile  was  first  invented. 

With  Essenkay  in  your  cas¬ 
ings,  you  motor  from  month  to  month  with 
never  a  thought  of  your  tires. 

With  Essenkay  in  your  cas¬ 
ings,  expensive  inner  tubes  are  done  away  with — 
your  tire  bills  are  cut  in  half. 

Nails,  glass,  tin  cans,  and  the 

like,  menace  you  no  longer,  and  motoring  be¬ 
comes  the  pleasure,  the  recreation,  the  btuiness  asset  that 
it  should  be. 

Essenkay  is  simply  wonder¬ 
ful.  You’ll  never  begin  to  realize  its  resiliency 
— its  smooth,  easy  riding  qualities— until  you  have 
used  it. 


Big  cars,  little  cars,  heavy 

cars,  light  cars,  pleasure  cars,  commerchl 
trucks — we  filled  each  tire  without  discriminatioa, 
then  bade  the  owners  test  it  as  they  would.  They  went  itli 
with  a  will.  No  test  was  too  severe,  no  trial  too  rigoinw. 
They  ran  their  cars  in  rain  and  snow,  fair  weather  and  fod. 
Rutty  roads,  rocky  roads,  car  tracks,  and  the  like,  had  nsefia 
on  F.SSENkA  Y.  At  night  the  cars  rested  in  heated  eanaw 


One  year,  two  years,  five 

years,  came  and  went.  Tire  after  tire  went  into 
the  discard,  worn  down  to  the  last  thread.  Yet 
Essenkay  still  stood  up— still  lived — still  made  good.  Tram, 
f erred  to  newer  tires,  it  still  rode  on  as  though  perpetual.  And 
this  is  the  strangest  thing  of  all:  As  yet  we  cannot  tell  ivm 
today)  just  howiong  Essenkay  will  last.  It  outlasts  andoit 
lives  tire  after  tire,  yet  exhibits  no  sign  of  wear. 


Install  Essenkay  Today 


Don’t  surmise— don’t  infer 

— get  Essenkay  in  your  tires  without  delay. 
Learn  something  abotst  the  freedom  from  tire  trouble. 
Watch  your  upkeep  bills  decrease.  Get  some  of  the 
real  pleasure  of  motoring. 


a  Revelation 


Heretofore  your  tires — the  Essenkay  Sold  Everywhere 

very  foundations  of  your  car — have  been  its  weak¬ 
est  pioint ;  Essenkay  makes  them  relatively  the  strong¬ 
est.  The  uncertainty,  the  doub^  the  danger  of  air 
is  taken  anue^  entirely.  In  their  stead  comes  the 
confidence,  the  safety,  the  absolute  complacency  bom  of 
Essenkay. 


There  is  an  Essenkay 

dealer  in  your  town  waiting  to  wait 

on  you  now.  If  you  can’t  locate  him,  write  us 
—we’ll  furnish  his  address.  And,  if  you  have  ^  J 
any  tire  problem  to  solve  — send  it  — we’ll 
help  you. 

Thousands  are  using  Essenkay.  ^ 

Sooner  or  later  you’ll  come  to  it,  too.  ^  a/ 
Why  waste  valuable  time?  Why  waste  ^ 
money  on  tires?  Clip  the  coupon,  ^  ^  /xiv 
fill  it  in  and  mail  it  instantly.  ^ 


Essenkay  Is  a  Proven  Fact 


— not  an  experiment.  1  he  test 

of  time  has  stamped  it  with  success.  For  years, 
in  our  own  laboratories,we  tested  it  under  every  con¬ 
ceivable  condition. 

We  know  that  it  is 
impervious  to  heat  or  I 
cold,  or  the  elements. 

We  know  that  it  is  [ 
proof  against  acids, 
chemicus,  or  gases 
of  any  nature. 


THE  ESSENKAY  COMPANY 

1186  Essenkay  Bldg.,  2112  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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REAL  ESTATE-FARM  LANDS 


advertising  assistance 


'ptOMOTION  BOOKLETS  WRITTEN.  Customers  consider 
■I  o(  devereet  writers  farm  land,  colonisation,  realty,  town 


FLORIDA 


ST.  raTERSaURO.  FLA..  FOR  INFORMATION  and  lltera- 
uss  si  TSlne  to  the  Homeseeker,  Invalid  or  Investor,  address  Board 
sITrsds.  Most  popular  Florida  resort:  the  most  beoltblul  ellmata 
h  tks  kaown  world. 


A  BOOK  WORTH  25  CENTS.  beoutIfuUy  Illustrated.  3«  9x13 
laM  pates,  will  be  sent  tree  on  request.  State  whether  Interested 
m  ksMsaeker,  healthseeker.  Investor  or  tourist.  Address  Board  of 
Ttide.  Taaipa.  Fla.  The  143.2  per  cent  dty." _ 

OtANOE  CITY,  FLA.  Beautiful  winter  homes,  hlsh.  healthy 
leestlsa,  pure  artesian  water,  cement  walks,  trand  shade  trees. 
IB.  Ba,  ehurches.  school,  pub.  library,  etc.  Send  tor  booklet. 
A«rtai:J.L.True.  R.  E. 


COCOANUT  OROVe  BY  BEAUTIFUL  BAY  BISCAYNE.  Prof- 
liiHs  Tseatlons  In  your  own  Buncalow,  In  refined  community  whlls 
rssr  Orape  Fruit  Orove,  supervised  free,  p»s  expenses.  Illustrated 
free.  Ooeoanut  Orove  Development  Co.,  Coeoanut  Orove,  Fla. 

“AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE.”  From  ten  acres  In  Florida,  near  the 
as*  Iowa  of  Karwood  >n  the  East  Coast,  ninety-nine  miles  from 
Mrkscavllle.  eleven  miles  from  Daytona,  we  can  tell  you  how  to  be 
sKcaadul  on  ten  or  twenty  acres  of  rood  land  In  this  beautiful  coun- 
UT,  Sae  chaiate.  no  snow.  You  can  be  out  on  your  land  every  day  In 
IM  imt  and  grow  crops  continuously.  Also  some  good  town  lots  In 
sew  townsite  of  Harwood.  Write  for  booklet  and  Information. 
Anwlcaa  Land  Company  of  Florlda.W.  A.  Pridmore.PresIdent.  Har- 
vssd.  Florida.  Northern  Oflloe.  City  Hall  Square  Bld«..  Chlcako. 


Oflloe.  City  Hall  Square  Bld«..  Chlcako. 


SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST.  AOO.tXK)  acres  cotton  lands 
Georgia  and  Texas,  suitable  long  and  short  staple,  58.50  acre.  Forty 
thousand  acres  southern  \lrgln  timber  lands.  Including  finest  water 
power  available,  5400,000.  Power  A  Brooks,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

LOUISIANA 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY?  What  do  you  want  to  sellT 
I  operate  In  La.,  Miss.,  A  Sou.  States:  thousands  of  acres  of  timber 
farm  lands,  colonisation  tracts:  no  Irrigation  needed.  Bargains.  Tcli 
me  your  needs.  J.  Edw.  Crusel.  1003  Hibernia  Bldg.,  New  Orleans, 


:bb.-b-ib.-b.-bb  JJI 


IS  HE  CRAZY?  The  owner  of  a  plantation  In  Mississippi  Is  giv¬ 
ing  away  a  few  five-acre  tracts.  The  only  condition  Is  that  figs  be 
pUnted.  The  owner  wants  enough  figs  raised  to  supply  a  Camilng 
Factory.  You  can  secure  five  acres  and  an  mterest  In  the  Factory 
by  writing  Eubank  Farms  Company,  Block  A,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  They 
will  plant  and  care  for  your  trees  for  55  per  month.  Your  profit 
should  be  51,000  per  year.  Some  think  tbb  man  Is  craxy  for  ^vlng 
away  such  valuable  land,  but  there  may  be  method  In  his  madness. 


_ NEW  YO  R  K 

ARE  YOU  READY  TO  BUY  THAT  FARM— We  can  help  you. 
Our  Big  Bargain  Cataltme  E  offers  all  kinds  at  all  prices.  Send  for 
It  today.  New  York  State  farms  are  best.  Don  t  nm  chances  In 
unsettled  country.  New  York  has  markets,  churches,  schools,  etc. 
Inspect  your  farm  before  you  buy  by  our  raUroad  fare  guarantee. 
W.  II.  Haxard  A  Co.,  52  Main  St.,  Salamanca.  N.  Y. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


eWlW? 


MONTANA _ 

BUY  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  RANCH  for  home  w  Investment. 
inte.  cheap.  480  ac.  leased  gov't  land  adlolning.  Fruitful  agricul- 
JMeountn’:  eaw  living:  stock  raising:  health,  opportunity  of  a 
liswind.  Easy  terms,  with  or  without  stock.  C.  C.  Rugg.  Kirby  .Mont. 

FIRSTPRIZESFOR  WHEAT.  OATS.  BARLEY  AND  ALFAL- 
2  ■*«  *oo  by  Montana  exhibits  at  the  great  New  York  Land  Show 
of  1511.  The  abundance  of  rich,  virgin  lands  are  attracting  thou- 
■ads  of  settlers  to  the  "Treasure  State":  and  the  State  Bureau  of 
AnMtwe.  Heleoa.  Moot.,  will  tell  you  about  them  It  you  will 
ante  lor  Inlonnatlon. _ 

_  _  VIRGINIA 

_yi*piNlA  FARM  LANDS  515.00  per  acre  and  up— easy  terma 
aM  send  you  our  beautifully  Illustrated  magaslne  one  year  free, 
*M>d  names  of  two  friends  who  might  be  Interested  In 
Address  F.  H.  La  Baume,  Agr'l  Agent,  Norfolk  A  Weet- 
Box  >065.  Roanoke.  Va. 

.  *-*^P*^  AHEAD  FIVE  YEARS — what's  In  store  for  you?  Would 
home  In  absolutely  healthy  climate  and  comfortable  Uv- 
ng  nepme  every  year  appeal  to  you?  One  of  our  ten-acre  apple 
incts  pUnted  xrlth  500  apple  trees — which  will  cost  you 
s  lew  dollaie  now  and  small  payments  monthly — will  Insure  your 
home.  Income  and  happiness.  Write  now  for  descriptive 
".Shenandoah  Valley  Apple  Lands  Company,  Waynen- 
ooro,  Ylrgtnls. 


RoB^y.l 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  LEADS  THE  WORLD  IN  INCREASE 
population  during  the  last  ten  years  with  540%  Increase.  5150 
buys  a  lot.  510  down.  55  per  month.  Write  for  plat  B.  R.  M. 
Conway  Inc.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. _ 

SOUTH 


LAND  INSPECTOR.  Competent  examination  made,  and  advice 
as  to  Values  anywhere  In  the  South.  Highest  references.  Earl 
Stubblefield,  Vaughan,  Miss. 


FRUIT  RANCH  SACRIFICED.  Finest  In  Rio  Grande  Delta. 
Never  snows.  Value  with  buildings.  ITult,  crops,  stock,  toota, 
etc.,  over  525,000:  tor  515,000  with  55.000  down,  balance  easy  terms. 
Box  14  U,  Donna.  Texas. 


WICHITA  FALLS.  TEXAS  WANTS  TO  CONVINCE  YOU 
that  It  possesses  wonderful  opportunities  for  manufacturing.  Job¬ 
bing  and  agriculture.  We  have  Coal.  Oil.  Gas  and  Water.  Cheap 
and  In  abundance.  Transportation  facilities  and  rates  equal  and 
In  mme  respeet  superior  to  any  city  In  the  Southwest.  Home  In¬ 
dustry  Is  protected  better  In  Texas  than  In  any  other  State.  Growth 
1900-1910.  230  per  cent.  No  Important  city  In  the  Southwest 
groxrtng  so  rapidly.  See  census  reports.  No  boom,  lust  develop¬ 
ment  of  natural  resources.  Postal  brings  full  Information.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  Box  1 . 

A  GOOD  TEXAS  INVESTMENT  FOR  535.— A  town  lot  In  the 
San  Antonio  Onion  district  of  Texas.  "Selling  like  hot  cakes." 
Write  for  our  free  booklet  "An  American  Garden  Of  Eden."  H.  E. 
Dickinson  A  Co.,  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

“WRITE  FOR  “FARMERS'  OWN  LETTERS"  telling  how 
they  are  making  good  In  Texas  Panhandle.  It's  free  and  may 
show  the  way  to  you.  You  ran  buy  fertile  land  In  the  Panhandle 
for  520  acre,  nothing  down — 9  years  to  pay— only  0%  Interest. 
C.  L.  Scagraves,  Gen.  Colonisation  Agt.,  ATASF  Ry.,  1850  Ry. 
Exeh.,  Chicago. 

Z  _  I  CUBA 

FOR  SALE.  About  30.000  acres  In  Cuba  as  one  tract  only.  Sugar 
cane,  tropical  fruits.  Easy  transportation  to  world's  markets.  Un¬ 
equalled  In  Cuba  at  price  lor  purposes  of  colonisation  or  simple  Invest¬ 
ment.  sate,  xrlthout  expense,  and  extremely  profitable.  E2irly  action 
Important.  800  acres  In  Mississippi  fine  stock  farm.  For  funher  par¬ 
ticulars  address  James  W^WaUton.  Hunter^  Hot  Springs.  Mont. 

~~  ~  ~  Ts  L  E  O  F  P  I  N  E  S _ 

"WATCH  US  OROW"  Is  the  watchword  of  McKinley.  Isle  of 
Pines.  Beautiful.  Healthful  Island  90  miles  south  of  Havana. 
Largest  American  Colony  In  Cuba.  Four  days  from  New  York  by 
steamer.  Mild,  dellghttul  climate  the  year  round.  No  frost,  no 
fevers,  no  Irrigation  needed  for  trees.  Fertile  soil  tor  growing  oranges, 
grapefruit,  lemons.  limes,  pineapples,  garden  truck,  etc.  10  acres 
enough  to  make  you  Independent  In  a  tew  years.  Write  to-day  tor 
Free  Book  shosrlng  American  life  at  McKinley.  Publicity  Bureau, 
Isle  of  Pines  Co.,  M5  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MONEY-MAKINO  FARMS  THROUGHOUT  17  STATES; 
one  to  1000  acres,  810  to  550  an  acre:  live  stock,  tools,  and  crops 
often  Included  to  settle  estates  quickly.  Mammoth  Illustrated 
Catalogue  No.  35.  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  Station  2719,  47 
West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


SB 


AUENTS  WANTED — Latest  hlgh-crade  sanltair 
Every  hom^  hotel,  Ucton  and  offlee  buys  on  sight, 
for  Itself.  BIc  profits,  write  to-day.  The  B'atrous 


HUSTLING  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  OUR  FAST  SELLING 
Sanitary  Household  Brushes.  Steady  work.  Big  proflts.  Postal 
brings  particulars.  Dept.  B,  Hale  A  Kavanek,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


9U  Dsjtoi 


ARITHSTYLE— HANDIEST.  FASTEST.  CHEAPEST  Com¬ 
puting  Machine.  Portable,  durable,  reliable,  carries  automatically, 
resets  Instantaneously.  Calculates  everything:  saves  work,  worry 
and  mistakes.  Reliable  agents  desired  everywhere.  Three  selling 
plans.  Request  full  particulars.  Arlthstyle  Co..  118  E.  28th  St., 
New  York. _ 


tor  brush  adiustment. 


64f  EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


GENERAL  AGENTS  and  Local  Solicitors  Wanieil 
rltory :  tinUmlted  money  back  guarantee:  beats  without  rrplisliu  _ 
oils.  Gases,  Gasoline:  Alcohol,  Eaectricity  or  charcoal:  to  mik 
fumes,  or  dust:  fuel  cost  Sc.  day:  retails  $3.50:  Agents'  samiitaei* 
every  woman  wanu  It:  Mtgr.,  506  Keystone  Bl^.,  PltistwsLK 
AGENTS — Big  permanent  Income  selling  the  Ught-w^tTMs 
suction  Duplexo  V  acunm  Cleaner.  A  wonder,  2  yean  mamii 
Write  for  terms  and  plan  giving  one  machine  free.  DuntasCk. 
106  So.  5th  St..  Brookhn.  N.  Y.  ^ 


YOUR  SALES  GUARANTEED.  SAMPLE  FREE  TO  Rli 
tiers.  Men  buy  on  sight.  Only  device  that  scleotincally  Howm 
Strops  any  rasor — old  style  or  safety.  Gives  correct  dlsgoaalanlt 
F^o-u:  !tub!rj=d'.:=  Honing  Strop  In  every  machine.  8M  a 
money-back  guarantee.  100%  proOt.  Write  quick  tor  pstUtmi 
Sales  Manager,  707  Victor  Bldg.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


selling  our  new  gold  lettsn  tar  cEa 


PHOTO  PILLOW  TOP.  Portrait,  Frame,  Photo  Chlm  The 
and  Sheet  Picture  proposition  best  ever  on  market  lor  irsit 
Samples  and  catalog  free.  30  days'  Credit.  Prompt  shlpBim 
Relects  credited.  James  C.  Bailey  Co..  Desk  H12.  C'tilcsgt). 


SIDE  LINE— ROAD  OR  CITY.  WE  TRAIN  MEN  TO  tU 
our  Product.  Write  requesting  territory.  Sales  courm  tree.  M 
drem  Sales  Manager,  Blrd-Arcber  Company,  New  York  City 


FREE  SAMPLE  goes  with  the  first  letter.  Somethlit  in. 
Every  firm  wanu  It.  Orders  from  $1.00  to  $100.00.  Nice  N  am 
bualueas.  Big  demand  everywhere.  Write  at  once  for  tree  amt 
and  particulars.  MetaUlc  Sales  Co.,  417  N.  Clark,  Chictmi. 


tlon,  costs  1  cent  to  make.  Sells  like  hot  cakes  for  5c.  Everybody  tat 
Machine  and  instructions,  prepaid  $7.50.  Fend  10c.  lor  eaniyk  al 
literature.  Barley  Crisp  Co.,  1017  Howard  St.,  Ssn  Frsncle(e.flt 
AGENTS  MAKE  $M  PER  CENT.  SELLING  "Novelty  Sp 
Cards,"  Window  Letters  and  Changeable  Signs.  Mcrchaauig 
In  larn  quantities.  800  varieties.  Catalogue  free.  SulUvm  u. 
1236  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


THE  WIZARD  LIGHTING  SYSTEMS  AND  TABLE  LAKH 
represent  the  acme  of  perfection  In  artificial  llghilng. 
dt  with  an  ordinary  match,  as  conveniently  as  city  gas.  Ooe-nen 
the  cost.  For  further  particulars  and  agency,  address  The  Nice 
Chase  Mfg.  Co..  148  W.  Ohio  St..  Chicago. 


AGENTS:  Work  two  hours  a  day  and  clean  up  a  hasdM 
weekly  Income  selling  wonderful  new  household  necessity:  nee  i* 
Ing  plan  with  free  advertising  does  It.  Collette  Mtg.  Oo,B«l 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


A  TWO  MINUTE  DEMONSTRATION  MAKES  EYERY  CALL 
a  sale,  with  large  profits.  Posltlvdy  biggest  agents'  bonansa  out. 
Free  sample  and  particulars.  G.  V.  Sales  Co..  14  Spruce  St.,  New 


—  ~i  PROFIT — Your  opportunity.  Act  Now.  Buyers  every¬ 
where  for  our  U.  S.  Fire  Extinguisher.  Low  cost.  Fast  seller.  Sure 
profits.  Exclusive  territory.  District  managers  wanted.  United 


UNCLE  SAM  IS  A  LIBERAL  EMPLOYER.  Quadfy  for  a 
Government  position.  We  prepare  you  by  mall  for  any  Civil  Service 
Exaniiiiatios.  Many  vacancies  now  nxiv;.  Write  to-day  for  tree 

Booklet  42.  Capital  Civil  Service  School.  Washington,  D.  C. _ 

AGENTS  WANTED — everywhere  to  sell  new  Japanese  toilet 
article — greatly  In  demand — big  profile— quick  sales — Write  to¬ 
day  for  sample  and  liberal  terms.  Goml,  3  East  17tb  St..  New 

\OTk^ _ _ _ 

MANUFACTURER  of  new  exclusive  linen  heel  and  toe  guaran¬ 
teed  Hosiery,  wants  agent  In  every  county.  Sales  enormous.  Re¬ 
orders  Insure  permanent.  Increasing  Income.  Exclusive  territory. 
Credit.  E.  Parker  Mills,  720  Chestnut  St.,  PhlU.,  Pa. 


AGENTS — BOTH  SEXES — We  manufacture  and  control 
the  fastest  selling  specialty  ever  Invented.  Exclusive  territory. 
Big  Profits.  Connolly  Manufacturing  Company,  123  Liberty  Street, 

New  York. _  _  __  _  _ 

QUICK  SELLING  SeC.  SPECIALTY  FOR  AOEN'TS.  Millions 
of  housewives  owning  half-worn  carpet  sweepers  want  this  new  device 
Attached  easily  to  all  sweepers  so  that  half- 
worn  brushes  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  a  finger  touch.  Write  for 
agency  proposlttoo.  O.  Q.  Porter.  08  Warren  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. 


WE  NEED  CAPABLE  SALESMEN.  We  pay  cash  commission 
$2  to  $5  on  each  order.  We  have  salesmen  who  have  been  with  us 
over  10  years.  That  proves  we  treat  them  well  and  they  are  making 
money.  If  you  are  a  good  man  we  want  you.  Wm.  Wood  4t  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  A,  51  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  108  years  in  buslnees. 


1 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN. 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


(END  FOR  BIO  MONEY  AND  FREE  SUIT.  WRITE  FOR 
■Jl— Hjirfiii  oiler.  Uet  a  nobby  suit  and  a  porket  lull  ol  money 
can  make  big  money  easy  taking  orders  (or  our  grand 
Bade  tailoring.  No  experience  necessary,  we  teach  you. 
and  address  brings  everything  free:  samples.  ( 


•a.  BuUd  a  permanent  profitable  business.  Mail  your  letter  at 
M  We  mepay  express  charges.  Union  label  In  every  garment. 
Pyi  TiUoflns  Co..  Regal  Bldg..  Chicago. _ 

aQENTS:  "Inside  Information.”  A  new  book  on  the  Agency 
rmBm.  Every  Agent  should  have  one.  1000  copies — free  while 
Bend  for  one  to-day.  Finch  Publishing  Co.,  2023  Third 
a- Dayton.  O. _ 

DCVELOP  your  capacity  as  salesman  by  Interviewing 
Brt***—  with  our  line  line  of  medical  books.  Agreeable:  large 
ZBMIUes.  A  few  openings  now  available.  F,  A.  Davis  Co.. 
CSTpidB..  Dept.  E..  1914  Cherry  St..  Phlla..  Pa. 

lOKARA  DIAMONDS — Agents,  Everyone,  wear  and  sell  our  fa- 
mm  bokaia  diamonds.  Write  (or  sample  offer  and  catalog  free, 
.gwtkwestem  Jewelry  Co..  1129  Wilson  Ave.,  Chicago. _ 


IF  YOU  THINK  YOU  CAN  SELL  ENGINE  ROOM  SUPPLIES, 
M  want  your  services  (or  high-grade  specialties.  We  pay  liberal 
ccaaliiloiis  and  give  valuable  assistance  by  correspondence. 
Ctad  A  Howe.  230  Front  Street.  New  York  City. 


SALESMEN  to  call  on  wholesale  and  retail  hardware,  druggists. 
Bnaai  and  saddlery  and  mill  supply  houses,  etc.,  to  sell  neatsfoot 
lad  lard  oils  as  a  side  line  on  a  commission  basis,  porket  samples. 
W<  kelp  you  sell  our  products.  Anglo-American  Pork  Products 
Os.  SS44  Wade  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


STOP  RIGHT  HERE  AND  SEND  FOR  MFRS.  proposition. 
Nn  article  meets  long  standing  need  in  every  home.  Easily  demon- 
anted.  Bells  at  once.  Big  proftts.  Re-orders  give  steady  Income. 
CWoroxIne  Co.,  7D2  Kent  Ave.,  B'kiyn,  N.  Y. 

agents — BIO  SUMMER  BUSINESS.  Success  giuranteed 
w  Boae)’ refunded.  Goods  sell  everywhere.  150%  prollt.  Write 
IS*  lor  exelustve  territory,  particulars  and  sample.  Bishop  Rales 
Os.  BWiop  Bldg..  Sta.  J..  New  York. 


OENERAL  AGENT  FOR  EXCLUSIVE  TERRITORY  TO 
aMoortlOOO  Accident  Policy;  Pays  SIOOO  Death  and  S7.50  weekly 
kMMtt  (or  $1.00  per  year:  Best  policy  ever  Issued,  easy  seller: 
Uberal  Commissions;  $250,000  deputed  with  State.  “Underwrlt- 
ni,"  Market  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 


NEW  LADD  CENTER  DRIVE  BEATER  sells  In  every  home;  8 
beating  blades;  beats  eggs;  cream  instantly:  users  say  "the  beater  of 
all  time  for  all  purposes:"  sensational  success:  big  money:  write. 
United  Royalties  Corporation.  42  D.  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

JUST  OUT!  $1  SELF-HEATING  IRON.  Greatest  dollar 
article.  Write  or  wire  for  territory  and  credit  sample.  Safety 
Iron  Co.,  Derby,  Conn. 


SALESMEN.  For  our  Provident  Accident  and  Health  Policies. 
Premiums  $5  and  $10  a  year.  Exceptional  opportunity  (or  hustlers 
to  establish  themselves  In  a  permanent  business.  Write  now.  Desk 
A,  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  USA,  29  So.  La  Salle  Street. 
Chicago. _ _ 

TRAVELING  MEN:  If  you  want  an  easy,  profitable  side-line, 
write  (or  our  special  Direct  newsdealer  proposition  to  handle  Every¬ 
body’s,  Adventure,  The  Delineator,  The  Designer,  and  The  Woman’s 
Magasine.  Utilise  your  spare  time  profitably.  Publishers  News 
Company,  Spring  and  Mat^ougal  Streets,  New  York. 


YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  MORE  LONG  GREEN.  You 
doubtless  deserve  It,  and  willing  to  work  (or  It.  Our  soap  and  toilet 
article  combinations  have  every  ear-mark  of  being  the  real  Coin 
Getters, — we  ran  prove  that  they  are.  Write  (or  our  convincing 
proofs.  Davis  Soap  Works,  220  Davis  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


EARN  BIO  MONEY  WEEKLY,  selllog  Collection  Cabinets  to 
merchants.  Retails  tor  $7.50:  pour  profit  $4.50.  No  competition. 
Exclusive  territory.  Write  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  matter. 
Sayers  Co.,  402  Olive  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PERMANENT  POSITION  and  good  pay  (or  relUble  men  and 
women  agents;  sample  and  complete  outfit  free:  credit  given:  easiest, 
fastest,  best  sdlers  ever  offered:  a  sale  (or  every  calf.  Big  money 
easily  made.  400  per  cent  profits  (or  you:  full  details  free.  Address 
Dow  Sales  Co.,  Dept.  91.  Topeka.  Kan. _ 

WOMEN  AGENTS 

LADY  WANTED  to  introduce  Dress  Goods,Hdk(s.  and  Petticoats. 
Make  big  money  weekly.  Best  line — lowest  prices — sold  through 
agents  only.  No  money  required.  New  Fall  patterns  now  ready.  Sam¬ 
ples  and  case  free.  Standard  Dress  Goods  Co.,De8k  87-H. Bingham¬ 
ton.  N.  Y. 


AEROPLANES— ENGINES— AUTOMOBILES— 
MOTORCYCLES— AUTOMOBILE  INSTRUCTION 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD  CAR  LIKE  NEW— at  extremely  low  cost— 


so*  $40;  Elertric  Homs  $7.50,  Formerly  $35:  Metal  Tool  Boxes 
1250,  were  $10.00:  Road  Vulcanliers  $2.50,  regularly  $3.50:  New 
Rofsn  15  H.  P.  $95,  regular  price  $250.  20  H.  P.  $125,  Regu- 

ler  $400.  ’Ttres  new  first  grade  casings  and  guaranteed  tubes  at 
kali  prices.  ’Times  Square  Automobile  Company,  New  York,  1710- 
I7IA  Broadway:  Chicago,  1210-1212  Michigan  Ave.:  Kansas  City, 
1$10  Grand  Avenue.  Largest  Dealers  In  the  world  In  automobiles 
sad  Job  aeeesaorlss. 


(or  one  year,  shlpp^  freight  prepud.  Lmest  stock,  lowest 
prices  In  the  world.  E.  E.  King,  Automobile  Broker,  217  West 

125th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. _ _ 

MEN  WANTED— For  Auto  Salesmen,  Demonstrators  and 
Drivers.  Our  graduates  In  big  demand.  We  supply  men  to  Six 
Auto  Makers  and  over  35  Auto  Companies.  Write  (or  Free  Book. 
Practical  Auto  School,  70  E  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 


MOTORCYCLE  MANUAL — Construction  and  operation  of  a 
motorcycle  fully  described  and  Illustrated:  complete  trouble  chart: 
125  pages:  cloth  hound,  50  cents  postpaid:  pai^  cover.s  25  rents. 
Motorcycle  Manual,  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
PHOTOGRAPHS  —  PICTURES 


POLLARD  FINISHING  DEVELOPS  CLEAR  SHARP  DETAIL 
B  aegatlves.  savm  (allures.  One  6  ex  dim  develop^  free  to  new 
JBloiners  with  advice.  Price  List,  booklet  "Film  Faults,”  sample 
VMoi  print  (or  2  cents.  C.  Pollard,  Lynn,  Mass. 

A  BARGAIN  IS  NOT  WHAT  YOU  PAY  BUT  WHAT  YOU 
Osi.  Our  Devefoplng  A  Printing  price  Is  higher  than  mostcompetl- 
tota.  The  work  Is  worth  the  difference.  Your  money  returned  It  not 
■lBfled^_ jfou  to  be  the  Judge.  ’The  Camera  Shop,  Evaiuton,  IlL 

NEW  YORK'S  LARGEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STORE  will  take 
Tour^  Camera  or  anything  photographic  In  exchange  toward  any 
■rwKodak  or  new  Camera  of  any  make  or  slie,  or  high  grade  Ana- 
uginat  lenses:  send  to-day  for  the  largest  photographic  bargain  list, 
Koetiler’a  Camera  Exchange,  7  Ea.st  14lh  Street,  New  York  City. 

SEND  US  YOUR  OLD  CAMERA— WE’LL  EXCHANGE  IT 
lor  a  new  one.  Complete  line  of  Kodaks,  Century,  Premo  and  Gra- 
oex  Cameras.  For  3c  In  stamps,  we  will  send  you  our  big  catalogtte 
sad  Bargain  List  "E.”  Gloeckner  A  Newby  Co., 171  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

developed,  lOe.  per  roll.  All  sixes.  Prints:2x,x3i«,3c.: 
|'4x4'.»,  3Hx3t4,  3^4X4>i.  4c.:  3'«x5H  and  4x5  Sc.:  on  Postcuxls  5c.: 
^nipt  returns.  Highest  grade  work.  Send  2  negatives  and  will 
Print  tree  as  sample.  G.  E.  Hoke,  1509  East  63rd  St.,  Chicago. 

kodak  films  developed  and  printed.  6  exposure 

2Se..l2  exposures  S0c.,all  sixes.  Highest  grade  work.  Prompt 
SiSP  5*  orders.  Films  for  sale.  Kodak  mlaiging.  Swllley 
BWdlo.  Dept.  E,  Memphis.  Tenn. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENLARGEMENTS  3Sc.  8x10  made  from  and 
sise  negative  or  film.  Prints  3c.  each  2hx3'L  4c.  3Sx4W.  Films 
Developed  5c.  per  roll  all  sixes.  Send  (or  price  Hat.  Send  negative 
for  Free  sample  prints.  Anti  Trust  Photo  Supplies.  M.  A.  Leese. 
614-9th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

KODAKERS.  Attention!  Southern  California  Produces  the  clear¬ 
est,  most  brilliant  pictures  known.  Thousands  over  the  U.  S.  mall  us 
their  films.  Send  two  negatives  (or  free  sample  prints,  booklet  any 
special  offer.  Homer  Howry  Co  424  So.  Broadway  .Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

FILMS  DEVELOPED,  lOc.  per  roll:  all  slies.  Velox  Prints. 
Brownies  3c.:  3Hx3H,  3iix4t<,  4c.:  4x5.  3a,  5c.  Send  two  negatives 
and  we  will  print  them  free  as  a  sample  of  our  work:  we  are  film 
specisllsts,  and  give  you  better  results  than  you  have  ever  had. 
Cole  A  Co.,  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 

Txlo  P H'OTb^ A P HIC  E~N LARGE M  E N T S  2^.Mch  m^e  from 
any  slie  negative  or  Rim.  All  site  ft  Exposure  Kodak  Films  developed 
5c.  a  mil.  12  Exposures  10c.  a  mil.  Send  for  complete  price  list  and 
sample  print.  .Scarlett  Studio.  45-47-49  No.  13th  St. .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FILMS  DEVELOPED  FREE.  Velox  Prints  3c.  each.  Special 
Offer:  Beautiful  Panel  enlarged  from  your  best  negative  free  with 
dollar  order.  “We  Finish  your  Kodak  Pictures  Better.”  Colonial 
Art  Co..  1516  St.  Louis  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

QUALITY,  NOT  PRICE.  SHOULD  INTEREST  YOU.  High 
grade  developing,  printing  and  enlarging  our  specialty.  Prompt 
service  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  price  list  "A.” 
L.  M.  Prince,  108  West  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Kindly  mention  Evetybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


SPOT  CASH  PAID  FOR  OLD  STAMPS  OR  COLlFc 
What  have  you?  Don't  remove  oM  stamps  from  envdm 
Philippine  Insurcent  Stamps  Cat.  $1.12  unused.  3Sc. 
gate  <k  Co.,  17  S  Hroad  St..  Trenton,  N.  J. 

DO  YOU  COLLECT  STAMPS?  Write  for  4(FpgNSi 
Of  Seta,  Packets,  Albums,  Free.  Evenr  applicant  enclos^ 
age  and  mentlonliw  Gilt  No.  C.  219  will  receive  packet  olli 
ent  stamps  tree.  Bright  A  Son,  164,  Strand,  London,  Eng. 


SHETLAND  PONIES— An  unc< 
robust  health  to  children.  Safe  a 
slve  to  keep.  Highest  type.  C 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Markham.  Va. 


BUGS  BOTHER  YOU?  In  bouse,  hen  coop  and  oiehsnl.'Ts 
hach"  kills  every  bug.  Easy  to  use — Just  a  poison  pisni  (?)i» 
thrum)  dried  and  powdered.  Fleas,  lice,  bugs — m  the  bouse  ia<« 
of  the  bouse,  files,  mosquitoes,  moths,  millers,  roaches,  anu.  naa 
tleka,  burry  away  and  never  come  back.  Harmlem  to  Msa,K 
or  Foerl.  Most  widely  used  Insecticide  In  the  world.  We.btttih 


REAL  REMINGTON.  DENSMORE,  JEWE 
tans,  $10  ea.  Franklins,  Chlcagos,  Postals,  II 
Olivers,  Underwoods.  $17,50  ea.  Get  our  list  befo 
ard  Typewriter  Exchange.  23CC  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INVESTMENTS 


4%  INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS  S",  tor  6  months 
or  longer.  CTtlsens  State  Bank,  Sharon,  N.  Dak.  Capital,  Surplus 
A  ProAts  $25,000;  Resources  $90,000.00. 


7%  FIRST  FARM  MORTOAOESon  Oklahoma  improved  farms, 
not  over  50<~,  valuation  loaned,  abstract  of  title  and  attorney's 
opinion  on  title  tumisbed  with  every  loan.  Interest  collected  and  re¬ 
mitted  free.  Bank  reference.  Sam  W.  Butler,  Atoka,  Oklahoma. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


POULTRY.  SQUABS,  ETC 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS  AND  PATENTS 


POST  CARDS— STAMPS— COINS 


FOR  GIRLS 


m 


m 


SHETLAND  PONIES 


FOR  THE  FEET 


qOOD-BYE  to  CORNSI  Arthur's  "Com-Out”  reomatla 
In  a  lllly.  Thin  medicated  plaster — no  crowding  In  the  ahw  m 
10c  for  tuU-alBe  package.  It  Is  guaranteed.  Arthur  Chemisl? 
434  Congress  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WEARING  APPAREL 


CALIFORNIA  ELK  SHOES— WUI  wnu  a  yew.  Don  ^ 
comfort^le.  Delivered  fm  upon  ret^pt  of  price.  Mm'i  tU| 


ENGRAVING 


FIFTY  ENORAYED  ViSITINO  CARDS  A  PLATE  tIA 
Latest  style;  best  work.  Also  latest  hand  stationery  eatbaas 
Particulars  free.  Harton  Brothers,  Stationers  and  Lngnven,  hi 
Church  St..  New  York  City. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


41  V.ARIETIES.  Poultry.  Squab  Breeders,  Fancy  Pigeons.  Ducka. 
Geese,  Turkeys,  Guineas,  Ornamental  Birds.  Wild  Game.  Pheasants, 
Pea  Fowl  and  Doga.  Incubators,  freight  paid.  Feed  and  supplies. 
Catalogue  3  cenu.  Missouri  Squab  Co..  Dept.  E.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


SHORTHAND  INSTRUCTION 


PARAGON  SHORTHAND.  Learned  In  one  week,  \aluabls 
Invention  by  expert  stenographer — Not  by  mere  theorist.  Writers 
In  Government  employ.  Spei^  capacity  beyond  reach  of  the  hand. 
Paragon  Shorthand  CoUege,  New  Orleans,  La. 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS,  REMINGTONS  $*.S4:  DENSMOIU 
Jewetts,  Yosts  $8.00:  Olivers,  Underwoods  $15.00.  15  dsn' In 

trial  and  live  years'  guarantee.  Harlem  Typewriter  Excbng, 
Dept.  F.  43.  215  West  r25th  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


PATENTS  OF  VALUE.  NO  MISLEADING  INDUCEMENTS. 
Prompt  service.  Book  of  Advice  and  Patent  Offlee  Rules  tree. 
Highest  references.  Clemenu  A  Clements.  Patent  Lawyers,  712 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED.  SEND  SKETCH 
for  free  report  as  to  patentability.  "Guide  Book,"  Fortunes  In 
Patents,  and  "What  to  Invent,"  with  valuable  list  of  Inventioos 
Wanted  and  Prlxes  offered  for  Inventions,  sent  tree.  Patents 
secured  us  advertised  tree  In  World’s  Progrees:  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  A  Co.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


LITERARY— BOOKS— AUTHORS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $«.M4  OFFERED  FOR  CERTAIN 
Inventions.  Book  "How  v>  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "What  to  In¬ 
vent."  ftent  tree.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent¬ 
ability.  Patents  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned.  We  advertise  your 


IDEAS  WANTED.  Manufacturers  are  writing  for  patents  pro¬ 
cured  through  me.  Three  books  with  list  200  Inventions  wanted  sent 
free.  Personal  services.  I  get  patent  or  no  lee.  Advloe  tree. 
R.  B.  Owen,  10  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MEN  OF  IDEAS  AND  INVENTTvE  ABILITY,  WRITE  to 
Randolph  A  Briscoe,  Patent  Attorneys,  605  F  Street.  Northwest, 
Wadilngton.  D.  C.,  for  list  Inventions  wanted,  and  prisre  offered  by 

leading  ma^^turers. _  _ 

PATENTS  SECURED.  ITompt  service.  Dependable  Patwts. 
Inventions  Onaneed.  bought  outright,  or  royalty  paid.  No  advance 
tees.  Inventors  and  manufacturers  brought  together.  Valuable  In¬ 
formation  tree^  Spelltnan  A  Bmith,  Chainber  of  Com.  Bldg.,  Chlrego. 

PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS.  DESIGNS  AND  COPY- 
rights.  Booklet  containing  full  Information  furnished  on  request . 
Langdon  Moore  (formerly  Examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Offlee),  Suite  812. 
900  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. _ 


list  5* 


It  looks  just  what  it  is — pure  soap — made  firom  choice  fats  and 
vegetable  oils.  Fairy  Soap  agrees  with  the  tender  skin  of  a  babe; 

t therefore,"  it’s  best  for  the  whole  family.  Try  this  handy,  — 
floating,  oval  cake  of  soap  goodness,  and  you  will  never  W 
again  be  without  it  in  your  bath-room.  'The  only  B 
cheap  thing  about  Fairy  Soap  is  the  price — ^  Mfk 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


can  Beauty  Iron 
Guaranteed  for  All  Time 

The  only  electric  iron  that  has  its 
heating-element  guaranteed  forever 
is  the  “American  Beauty.”  Re¬ 
member  that,  when  you  determine  to 
banish  the  heat  and  drudgery  of  old- 
fashioned  ironing. 

jflmerican  Beauty 

Electric  Iron 

Guaranteed  tbrAUlline 

Hitherto  the  heating-element  has  been  the  weakest 
point  of  an  electric  iron.  In  desiring  the  "American 
Beauty”  WK  produced  a  heating-element  that  combines 
economical  neat-production,  durability,  and  easy  R- 
placement.  We  guaranteed  its  life  lor  three  yean 
■the  longest  guarantee  then  in  force.  Expenenct 
- ived  its  great  durability— so  we  now  guaian- 

I  kAotin€T.AlomAnt  **  A  mAriron  RAalttV* 


for  ail  time. 

Should  the  heating-element  give  out.  we  or  yoor 
dealer  will  replace  it— free  of  cost,  and  without  delay. 

“American”  Electric  Ironing  can  be  done  in  cool 
comfort  and  with  perfect  economy.  The  “American 
Beauty”  uses  so  little  current  that  users  will  tell  yoo 
they  see  no  appreciable  increase  in  their  bills  for 
electricity. 

(Jet  the  “American  Beauty”  at  your  electric  supply, 
hardware  or  department  store.  The  price  is  15.00  any¬ 
where  in  the  U  nited  States.  Import  duty  makes  the 
Canadian  price  higher. 

Write  for  bcwklet:  “Heat  without  Fire.” 

AMERICAN  ELECTRICAL 
HEATER  CO. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Exclusive  Makers 
1347  Woodward  Ave.  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 


Glassware 

together  with  its  crys¬ 
tal-like  clearness  always 
makes  the  table  invit¬ 
ing  and  adds  savor  to 
the  food.  Quality  and 
durability  considered. 


L<ook 


EVERYBODY’S  MAG.\ZIXE 


The  pleasing  and 

attractive  designs  of 


a'MERiCt 


393 


SUGAR 


393 

LEMON  OlSh 


393 

JELLY  DISH 


393 


creame:r 


I 

I  _ EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE _ 64k  ; 


Pocket  Premo  C 


You  need  no  experience  if  you  use  a 


$12.00 


>  films  or  plates  with 
icility  and  is  as  light 

_ jpact  as  a  purely  film 

camera. 

3ix4i,  $1^.00.  3x51,  $15.00 


PREMO 

Each  oner  is  fitted  with  a  carefully  tested 
lens — the  best. in  its  grade  that  is  made,  and 
an  accurate,  automatic  shutter. 

Premo  Film  Pack  Film  is  daylight  loading, 
tank  developing,  and  is  made  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  Eastman  Non-curling — the  best 
in  the  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  you  can  make  at  least  as  good 
pictures  with  a  Premo  as  can  be  had.  Premos 
range  in  price  from  $1.50  to  $150,  and — 

Premos  are  the  smallest,  the  lightest,  the 
easiest  to  load  and  operate  of  all  cameras,  and 
the  nearest  dealer  will  prove  it  to  you. 


Get  the  Premo  catalogue 
from  your  dealer  or  write  us 
and  we  will  send  it  free  of  all 
expense. 


ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


f 


When  you  see  the  name  MinttkSkn  on  a  piano,  remember  that  it  means 
something  more  than  mere  name  association.  It  means  that  the  man  who 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  built  the  first  Steger  piano  su^rvises 
the  manufacture  of  every  ftevrUSoa  piano  that  leaves  the  factory.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  popularity  has  made  the  Steger  factories 
the  largest  in  the  world— ^t  these  famous  instruments  sell  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  made  possible  only  by  the  Steger  policies  of  visible,  audible  result-valuation 
and  small  margin  of  profit. 


The  True  Repreeentatwee  of 
Supreme  Piano  Satisfaction 


FREE 


Pianos  and  Player  Pianos 


We  want  every  mueie  lover  to  have  our  handeomelif 
illuetrated  free  catalog,  which  it  a  real  neceeeity  to 
thoae  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  piano. 

The  JktgttkMem  Piano  ia  in  a  class  by  itself— each  instrument 
is  the  supreme  effort  of  an  enormous  corps  of  expert  piano  build¬ 
ers— under  the  personal  supervision  of  J.  V.  Stetrer.  the  greatest 
master  piano  builder  in  the  world— in  the  largest  piano  factory  in  the  world — 
M  Steger,  IlL — the  town  founded  by  J.  V.  Steger.  The  Jttgrr  tetem  Pianos  and 
river  Pianos  are  delivered  anywhere  in  the  United  States  free  of  charge. 
The  greatest  piano  value  offered,  within  the  easy  reach  of  all. 

Our  Plans  For  Payment  Make  Buying  Convenient 

Liberal  allowance  made  for  old  pianos.  Write  today  for  new  Catalog 
*~youra  for  the  asking  —  and  will  give  you  some  wonderful  information. 

Alr^rr  ItJeas,  Steger  Building,  Chicago,  IlL  w 
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HELP 

NATURE 


CllTICUE^ 

SOAP 

And  Cuticura  Ointment.  No 
other  emollients  so  pure,  so 
sweet,  so  speedily  effective. 
No  others  do  so  much  to 
promote  and  preserve  skin 
health  and  hair  health,  from 
infancy  to  age,  or  do  it  so 
economically.  Unrivaled 
for  the  toilet,  bath  and  nur¬ 
sery,  giving  comfort  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  every  moment  of 
their  use. 

CBtinirm8a«pai>dOlntiBeiit*ra*oMemT> 

I  {H  where.  Kor  wniple  of  each,  with  IZ-p.  book, 
Ijjl  free,  addreea  "Ctetioare,"  Oept.  133,  Boaton. 

^  TENDER-FACEX)  MEN 

Shoold  share  with  Ceticnra  Soap  Sharlei 
I  jrnM  Stick.  2So.  Makes  sharinR  a  pleaaare  la- 
L  '**J  steed  of  a  torture.  Liberal  sample  free. 


The  best  finishers  of 
Kodak  w^ork  use  Velox 
exclusivelys 


MENNEN’S 


Borated  Talcum 


FOR  MINE 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


There  s  only  one  possible  reason  for 
.  using  anything  else — the  price.  Don’t  let 
your  finisher  use  a  cheap  paper  at  yotur 
expense. 

The  Velox  Book,  ftee  at  your  dealers 
or  by  mail,  tells  all  about  Velox  and  how 
to  handle  it 


NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
ROCHESTER.  N.  T.,  The  Kodak  City. 


frii  Prickly  Heat  and  Sunburn 
Relieves  all  Skin  Irritations 


Sample  Box  for  4c  ffamp 


MENNEN 


CO 


GERHARD 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


THE  GUDOEN  VARN(SH 


Heats  Your 
Rooms  Quicker 

Keeps  Even  Temperature — 
Makes  Big  Saving  of  G>al 


WRITE  us  today  for  our  Free,  illustrated  book¬ 
let.  Learn  about  the  Honeywell  System 
of  Hot  Water  Heating.  It  costs  less  to  in¬ 
stall;  is  more  sightly;  delivers  heat  to  radiators 
more  quickly  and  provides  a  range  of  water  temper¬ 
ature  (from  85  to  210  degrees)  not  found  in  any  other 
system.  Can  be  used  in  any  building,  old  or  new. 
Saves  cutting  floors,  weakening  Joists,  avoids  ceiling 
stains  and  unsightly  piping.  Prevents  water  from 
boiling  in  heater.  Eliminates  all  danger  of  freezing 
pipes.  If  you  have  the — . 


'^^OU  can  keep  nearly  every- 
^  thing  in  home,  office  or  store 
always  perfectly  oiled,  “clean 
as  a  whistle,”  polished  bright  as 
new  and  as  free  from  rust  and 
tarnish  as  the  day  it  was  bought. 
Try  **3-iii-Oiic”  for  sewing 
machines,  clocks,  cameras,  type¬ 
writers,  fiirniture,  bathroom  fix¬ 
tures,  electric  fans,  lawn  mowers, 
guns,  fishing  rods  and  reels,  etc. 

Three  sizes — lO'c,  25c  and  SOc. 
Sold  at  all  good  stores.  . 


DNEYWELL  SYSTEM 
OF  MOT  WATER.  HEATING 


In  YOUR  home  you  can  be  sure  of  comfortable, 
evenly-heated  rooms  on  coldest,  zero  days.  It  is  the 
latest  and  most  scientific  way  making  every  ounce 
of  coal  give  its  full  quota  of  heat.  You  pay  no  at¬ 
tention  to  damper  and  draft.  These  are  automati^lly 
regulated.  If  you  enjoy  slee^ring  in  a  cool  room  the 
dampers  will  tw  regulated  in  the  morning  with  no 
attention  on  your  part— the  bouse  comfortably  warmed 
by  the  time  you  are  ready  to  dress.  The 
Honeywell  System  means  greater  efficuncy^  HoBeywcU 
greater  tconomy  and  greater  home  comfort.  Heat 
Don't  forget  to  write  us  today  few  Free  Booklet.  Qeaeratar 


Write  for  generous  sample 
and  Dictionary — FREE! 


3-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

49  Broadway.  New  YorV 


You  Have  a  RIGHT  to  Independence! 


You  have  a  right  to  independence,  but  you  must  have  an  honest  purpose  to  earn  it. 
Many  have  purpose,  ambition  and  energy,  but  thorough  direction  and  intelligent 
help  must  be  supplied.  My  instruction  supplies  the  first,  and  our  Co-operative 
Bureau  fulfills  the  second.  Large  numbers  have  availed  themselves  of  both,  succeed¬ 
ing  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Investigate  without  prejudice,  this  opportunity  to 

LEARN  THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS 

and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  If  you  have  an  idea  that  the  collection  business  as  I 
teach  it  Is  not  as  safe,  sure  and  dignified  as  a  bank,  or  any  other  profitable  business,  you  are 
mistaken,  and  I  will  prove  it,  if  you  earnestly  desire  to  get  ahead.  No  essential  branch  of 
business  is  so  limitless,  nor  less  crowded.  No  business  may  be  built  so  large  without  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital.  I  will  gladly  send  you  for  the  asking, 

“POINTERS  ON  THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS” 

It  may  mean  comfort  for  life,  if  not  a  great  deal  more.  Write  for  it  now. 

W.  A.  SHRTEt,  PrMidnt  AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE,  2S  Sutt  Stract,  D«tniU  Mick. 
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^s^rffbodys 

^^^graztne 

For  September 

You  clon*t  see  the  name  of  Richard  Harding  Davis  very  often  in  a  magazine 
these  da^.  And  that  fact  adds  more  than  a  little  interest  to  anything  he  does 
write.  The  same  old  splendid  craftsmanship  is  well  to  the  fore  in  Mr.  Davis’s 
latest  short  story,  “  The  Naked  Man.”  Of  all  the  ways  and  means  of  ‘breaking 
into  society,’  surely  nothing  more  amusingly  novel  was  ever  before  conceived.  Q 
you  can  guess  the  ending  before  you  get  to  it,  you’re  a  good  one. 

No  doubt  you’re  reading  the  first  part  of  Frederick  1.  Anderson's  “The 
Farmer  of  To-morrow.”  If  all  useful  information  were  imparted  as  entertain¬ 
ingly  as  this,  study  would  be  an  easy  matter!  In  the  September  issue  the  second 
article  appears — if  anything  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  the  first. 

You  remember  Judge  Lindsey’s  “ Beast  and  the  Jungle”  series, don’t  you?  As  a 
sort  of  glorious  sequel,  George  Creel  has  written  a  vivid,  brief  account  of  the 
Judge’s  triumphant  vindication  at  the  last  Denver  elections.  It  makes  mighty 
good  reading  for  all  advocates  of  decent  government. 

You’ll  have  a  good  laugh  over  Charles  Johnson  Post’s  amusing  story, 
in  which  our  benevolent  tariff  plays  a  conspicuous  part.  The  very  title,  “Jimmie’s 
Infant  Industry,”  betrays  its  humorous  possibilities. 

Then  there’s  a  ^eat  article  by  T.  R.  MacMechen  and  Cari  Dienstbach 
called  “On  the  Highways  of  the  Air,”  giving  the  very  latest  information  and 
status  of  the  airship. 

Eugene  Lyle,  Juliet  Wilbur  Tompkins,  Harvey  J.  O’Higgins, 
Thomas  P.  B3rron  and  Kennett  Harris  are  a  few  more  that  can  only  be 
mentioned  here.  There  isn’t  a  dull  line  in  the  September 

^^ybodg's 
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IS  cents  Everywhere 


The  advertiaetnenU  in  Everybody'*  Magazine  are  indeied. 


Turn  to  page  2. 
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In  the  Hands  of  a  ^ 

Frightened 

Woman 


Aims  Easy 
As  Pointing 
Your  Finger 


Even  in  the  hands  of  a  frightened  woman  the  Savage  Automatic 
gives  a  burglar  ««  ckanct  rvkaUvtr. 

Tiy  this  and  prove  it.  Tell  her  to  point  her  finger  at  some  object.  f  Shots 
She  points  at  once  by  instinct,  invariably  straight.  Then  hand  her  a 
Savage  and  let  her  point  in  the  same  way.  She  will  cover  any  mark  ^ 

aff-band.  Then  go  to  an  open  place  and  let  her  shoot  it. 

When  she  sees  the  hole  in  the  target  —  it  is  there,  all  right  —  her  fear  of  fire  arms 
is  gone.  She  b  elated.  It  dawns  on  her  that  thb  Savage  b  her  protector.  It  will 
fight  for  her — b  b  her  fiiend.  Depend  on  it,  a  woman’s  heart  goes  out  sponta- 
aeoutly  to  her  protector,  whether  man  or  mechanbm.  And  the  more  the  fears  the 
boigbr,  the  more  the  trusts  the  Savage. 

She  can  aim  it  accurately,  quickly  and  surely,  can  shoot  once  to  each  trigger  pull, 
can  shoot  ten  times.  ’  Phone  your  dealer  for  a  Savage  today . 

Books  containing  advice  by  eminent  police  authorities,  telling  what  to  do  when 
yon  find  a  burglar  in  the  house,  tent  you  for  6  cents  in  stamps.  Send  today. 


A  NEW  SAVAGE  RIFLE 
Send  also  for  our  hand¬ 
some  free  rifle  catalogue,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  new  Savage 
ao-shot  repeater  (.22  cal!), 
30  inch  barrel,  military-bolt 
action,  weight  4  lbs.,  {6.50. 
.Savage  Arms  Company, 
438  SavageAve.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  SAVAGLAUTOMAnC 


Get  Your  Tan  Comfortably 


\\®\\ \  W  ll'i- '•  i There  are  few  women  who  do  not  look  well  with  a  good 
\  kiddies  look  fine  with  it,  too. 

But  a  sudden  sunburn  is  painful  to  tender  skins. 
iiiili  Rub  in  a  little  White  Vaseline  night  and  morning — 

•llV' or  Perfumed  White  Vaseline,  if  you  prefer  it — and  }'OU 
I  without  the  usual  redness  and  discomfort. 

Vaseline 

1,4  The  “Vaseline”  goes  into  the  pores,  soothes  the  irritated 

tissues,  refreshes  and  cleanses  the  skin. 

jgHSB  “  Vaseline  ”  is  absolutely  pure  and  sterile.  It  never  turns'  rancid. 
wViHr  leaves  the  skin  with  that  soft,  youthful  freshness 

JH  TtTt*  artificial  treatment  can  give. 

Cj|k  I  /  \  I  Tou  do  not  know  the  full  secret  of  that  healthy,  outdoor 
111/  unless  you  know  about  the  “  Vaseline  ”  preparations. 

^  Q  Every  woman  should  read  our  in¬ 

teresting  booklet^  tn ailed  on  request 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

(CoMolidRtcd) 

It  State  Street.  New  York  City  Braacli  Offices:  London— Montreal 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen 


This  is  Judith  Gray.  This  modest-looking  young  lady  is  the 
heroine  of  as  stirring  a  story  as  ever  increased  your  heart-beats. 
One  moment  a  hotel  stenographer,  dreaming  romances.  The 
next — a  globe-trotting  engineer’s  bride  living  them.  Persia  for 
a  honeymoon.  Foreign  spies  trailing  them.  A  secret  fight 
for  millions.  American  prestige  threatened.  Russian  intrigue. 
Persian  fear.  With  a  mighty  hard  situation  for  one  woman  to 
face.  And  how  do  you  think  Judith  Gray  faced  it?  You’ve 
never  read  anything  more  daring  in  your  life  than  this  wonder- 
girl’s  story  beginning  in  the  August 


All  News-stands 


15  cents 
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Permits  low  cost  concrete  roofs  that  weigh  only 
yf  as  much  as  the  ordinary  type  and  require 
DO  form  work  in  their  erection. 

Gives  cement  walls  that  are  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  ever  free  from  repairs,  at  half  the  cost 
of  brick  or  poured  concrete. 

Allows  fireproof  partitions  which  need  be  only 
two  inches  in  thickness,  erected  without  studding. 
Offers  fireproof  ceilings,  simple  to  erect  and 
low  in  first  cost,  amply  reinforced  to  insure 
against  failure  from  any  cause. 


w 


Ideal  Economical  Construction 
I  For  Fireproof  Buildings 

Concrete  Reinforced  With  Self  •Sentering 


b  a  combined  form  and  reinforcement  for  concrete 
ad  a  one  piece  metal  lath  and  stud.  It  means  fire 

Ction,  permanence  and  increased  floor  space  at  a 
cost  than  any  other  form  of  fireproof  construction. 
Tbe  extra  large  sheets  of  Self-Sentering  (28  inches 
wide)  and  the  diamond  shape  of  the  mesh  make  it 
hr  ulterior  to  any  similar  type  of  construction. 


Write  for  the  ^^Fireproofing  Hrmd  Book’* 

An  eighty  page  treatise  on  the  use  of  Self-Sentering  for 
*11  classes  of  work. 


The  General  Fireproofing  Co. 

2508  Logan  Awenue  Youngstown,  O. 


Your  Chance 
Awaits  You 
Somewhere 


Yes — yoar  chance.  Special  training 
will  help  you  find  it.  The  I.  C.  S.  will 
bring  special  training  to  you — no  matter 
where  you  live.  So,  if  you  are  really 
willing,  and  really  ambitious,  mark  the 
attached  coupon  and  learn  how  you  can 
find  yoar  chance  through  I.  C.  S.  help. 

Salary  increases  and  better  positions  won 
through  I.  C.  S.  help  are  being  volmlarSy 
reported  by  I.  C.  S.  students  at  the  rate  of  over 
400  every  month.  Many  of  these  men  could 
only  read  and  write  when  they  enrolled — they 
had  had  no  schooling  to  speak  of  —  yet  they  von 
because  the  I.  C.  S.  made  everything  easy. 

You  can  win  just  as  easily — without  leaving 
home  or  giving  up  work.  Marking  the  coupon 
puts  you  under  no  obligation.  Then,  mark  it 
NOV  and  learn  how  you  can  find  yoar  chance. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  1269  SCRANTON.  PA.  ' 

Explain,  without  farther  obligation  on  my  part,  howl 
1  can  gnalify  tor  the  poaition  before  which  I  ipark  X. 


electrical  Endneer 
Elec.  Lighting  Supt* 
Telephone  Expert 
Archl  tect 

Building  Contractor 
ArahitoeUral  Praftwaa 
Structural  Engineer 
Caatret*  Caattraetiaa 
Meehan,  Engineer 
Heakaalcal  Draftaataa 
Civil  Engineer 
Mlac 

Stationary  Engineer 
Plaabiaf  *  Steam  rittiag 
Gaa  Engines 

AatMiabfl*  Raaaiag 


ClTllSerTlce 
Bookkeeping 
Steaagraph  j  A  Typcwrtttag 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Letterlar  aad  SlgaPalaUag 
Advertising 
Cammeraial  lllaatratiair 
Industrial  Designing 
Commercial  Law 
Teacher 

English  Branches 
Poultry  Farming 
Arrtealtara  Spaaish 

ChemUR  Freaeh 

Saletnaa  Geimaa 


1 
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What  is  your  daughter's 
chum  whispering  to  hert 

By  the  Hon.  JOHN  J.  FRESCHl 

City  Magistrate  of  the  City  of  New  York 


Here,  Mothers  and  Fathers,  is  one  of  the  most  startling 
warnings  ever  uttered  on  the  subject  of  parental  vigilance. 
Not  the  frothy  vagaries  of  a  sensation-monger,  but  the 
cool,  clear,  analytical  summing  up  of  judicial  experience. 

Judge  Freschi’s  astounding  article  reveals  the  existence 
of  a  most  insidious  and  unsuspected  danger  to  young  girls 
which  even  penetrates  the  home  itself. 

No  Mother  or  Father  can  afford  to  miss  reading  Judge 
Freschi’s  solemn  warning.  It’s  in  the  August  Delineator. 

The  second  instalment  of  “The  Way  of  Ambition,’’  by 
Robert  Hichens  (Author  of  “The  Garden  of  Allah”)  is 
also  in  this  number.  Set  in  the  romantic  atmosphere  of 
Northern  Africa,  which  no  one  can  depict  like  Hichens. 
You’ll  eagerly  follow  the  fortunes  of  that  extraordinary 
modern  heroine,  Charmian  Mansfield. 

in  addition  to  other  splendid  stories  and  articles  you’ll 
find  as  usual  the  daintiest  and  most  attractive  fashions 
illustrated  and  described  in  the  August  issue  of 


The-  Delineator 


ISc  a  copy 


$1.50  a  year 


The  Butterick  Publishing  Company,  Butterick  Building,  New  York 


The  advertiaements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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CUT  YOUR  COAL  BILL 


THE 


UNDERFEED^^fj‘/‘ 


IN  these  days  of  summer  heat, 
prepare  for  the  chill  of  an  early 
winter  by  installing  an  Underfeed 
Furnace  or  Boiler.  Plan  to  cut  your 
coal  bill  next  winter  H  to  ^  ACT 
NOW.  Don’t  wait  for  the  fall  rush. 
Write  for  FREE  Furnace  or  Boiler 
Booklet  and  fac  simile  letters  from 
users  of 

mic  Williamson 
Underfeedl^^ 

Cheap  slack  soft  coal  and  pea  and 
boekwheat  sizes  of  hard  and  soft  coal, 
Tield  in  the  Underfeed  in»r/  heat,  eUmmer 
heat  and  more  even  heat  than  highest 
priced  coal  burned  in  any  other  h^ter. 


Coal  la  fa«l  from  >Mk1ow. 


ocneea  issnret  com*  ^  — 

bottioa.  No  smoke,  no  8oot»  _C^-Owt  Yiewt 
noelinkerBandbutfewuhes.  IWmnee 

W.  N.  CkmMtr,  Umhmity  City,  Me.,  mriUs: 
“KjetalhilU,  nmgimg  from  $105  to  $120  a  teo*o» 
Mil/  /  butalUd  an  VmJerfeoJ,  vere  rtdmced  to  $48 
Ik  font  yeor;  $44  At  $tco»d  and  $56  the  pattaevert 
omUr.  I  kmt  a*  iromhh  whatever  in  heatiog  my 
heme  to  any  desired  degree." 

,  If  you  are  aboat  to  build;  if  your  furnace  or  boiler 
I*  naaatisfactcry;  if  yon  atill  depend  on  atores  or 
■ratea— write  for  fnraace  or  boiler  booklet,  fac-aimile 
Uitimonials.  beating  plans  wepared  for  yon  by  our 
Zapnecring  Department  ana  estimate  of  cost — all  aent 
FREE.  Dealera  alao  write  for  our  proposition. 


SSt-WEIJAMSON  CO. 

Send  me— FREE— 

UnderfeedfeTals?* — 


OLD  COLONY 

The  Old  Colony  is  the  highest  achieve¬ 
ment  attained  in  silver  plated  ware. 
The  design  possesses  individuality  with¬ 
out  sacrihce  of  simplicity  or  purity  of 
outline.  The  pierced  handle  deserves 
especial  altentioa.  Appropriate  for 
any  time  and  place,  it  is  pre-eminently 
fitted  for  Colonial  and  Old  English 
dining  rooms.  Like,  all 

IMJ  ROGERS  BROS. 

'^Silver  Plate 
that  Wears" 

it  is  made  in  the  heaviest  grade  of 
silver  plate,  and  is  backed  by  the 
larKst  makers  with  an  unquali¬ 
fied  guarantee  made  possible 
by  the  actual  test  of  65  years. 

Sold  by  all  leading  dealers.  ,  ^ 

Send  for  illustrate  cata-  .fly 

iogue“V-20."  m  f 

INTERNATIONAL  i' 
SILVER  CO.  m  ^ 


Meriden,  Conn. 

Nftv  York  CHiCA<a 

SaK  PRAMCIM.O 

Hamilto!!,  Canada 
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SPECIAL  TO 

TRAVELING  MEN 


WE  have  an  interest¬ 
ing  proposition  to 
put  up  to  you  as 
a  side-line  that  will  net 
you  a  decent  little  addition 
to  your  income.  Without 
much  effort,  either.  Use 
your  spare  time  for  it 

We  have  made  a  special 
arrangement  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Everybody’s 
Magazine,  Adventure,  The 
Delineator,  The  Designer, 
and  The  Woman’s  Mag¬ 
azine  to  supply  news¬ 
dealers  with  these  FIVE 
publications  DIRECT. 

We  want  representatives  everywhere  to  call  on  the  newsdealers 
and  put  up  our  proposition  to  them.  By  selling  newsdealers  DIRECT 
we  can  give  them  much  larger  profits  than  they  could  ever  make  under 
the  old  system.  When  they  see  our  figures  you  won’t  have  any 
difficulty  in  convincing  them. 

Write  us  for  the  details.  You’ll  be  glad  if  you  do. 

References — Dun  and  Bradstreet. 


PUBLISHERS  NEWS  COMPANY 

Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets 
New  York  City 
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"THE  HORN  that 
DOES  EVERYTHING" 


WMi  tka  TUTO  tbara  b  no  imnurmury 
rnrliiin  from  bulb  to  button.  The  TUTO 
firm  •  soft  low  tone  for  regular  serrice  ami 


TWOTONEfJi^UXI 
ELECTRIC  nUlVl\ 


TUTO 


^ace^ 
Book  Cabinets 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional* 
ButThc^  Arc 

- - MAD&  IN  GRAND  RAPI06 - 


Kindly  mention  Eveiybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  Wsiting  your  dealer. 


Speed  of  Foot 
Demands 
Speed  of  Lens 


And  the  greater  the  speed  of  any  object, 
the  greater  is  your  need  for  a  speedy 
camera  lens.  You  will  easily  capture 
the  fastest  thing  in  motion  with  a 


{auscii  [oink'^iss 

~|essar  [ens 

The  wonderful  speed  is  due  to  its  great  light-gathering 
power.  This  lens  gives  a  perfectly  flat  field  and  uniformly 
sharp  definition.  Precise  optical  corrections  make  the  T essar  the 
best  all-round  lens  for  action  subjects,  landscapes,  indoor 
portraits,  etc. 

Our  new  catalog nH gives  prices  and  details 
as  to  the  best  lens  for  your  particular  pur- 
Pbse.  Sent  postpaid.  Write  us  today. 
Enquire  also  of  your  dealer. 

Bausch  Ipmb  Optical 

■SW  TOUK  WASHIMCTOH  CHICAOO  SAII  rUANOSCO 

bOMooM  qoCHESTED..  NYl  ^»^*^®** 


T%t  tuftrior  Quality  of  Bausch  df  Lamb 
knsa,  microsco^s,  field  zlasses,  projection 
tpfaralus,  enzineering  and  other  scientific 
nstruments  u  the  product  of  nearly  60  years' 
txpcrieua. 


Message  Bearers  Ancient  and  Modern 


Pheidippides,  the  most  noted  runner  of 
ancient  Greece,  made  a  record  and  an  ever¬ 
lasting  reputation  by  speeding  140  miles 
from  Athens  to  Sparta  in  less  than  two  days. 

Runners  trained  to  perfection  composed 
the  courier  service  for  the  transmission  of 
messages  in  olden  times.  But  the  service 
was  so  costly  it  could  be  used  only  in  the 
interest  of  rulers  on  occasions  of  utmost 
importance. 

The  Royal  messenger  of  ancient  times  has 
given  way  to  the  democratic  telephone  of 
to-day.  Cities,  one  hundred  or  even  two 
thousand  miles  apart,  are  connected  in  a 
few  seconds,  so  that  message  and  answer 
follow  one  another  as  if  two  persons  were 
talking  in  the  same  room. 


This  instantaneous  telephone  service  not 
only  meets  the  needs  of  the  State  in  great 
emergencies,  but  it  meets  the  daily  needs 
of  millions  of  the  plain  people.  There  can 
be  no  quicker  service  than  that  which  is 
everywhere  at  the  command  of  the 
humblest  day  laborer. 

Inventors  have  made  possible  communica¬ 
tion  by  telephone  service.  The  Bell  System,  bj 
connecting  seven  million  p^ple  together,  has 
made  telephone  service  so  inexpensive  that  it 
is  used  twenty-five  million  times  a  day. 

Captains  of  war  and  industry  might,  at  great 
expense,  establish  their  own  exclusive  tek- 
phone  lines,  but  in  order  that  any  person  hav¬ 
ing  a  telephone  may  talk  with  any  other  per¬ 
son  having  a  telephone,  there  must  be  One 
System,  One  Policy  and  Universal  Service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Be//  telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 
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How  Palmolive  Alone 
Works  These  Cleansing 
and  Beautifying  Wonders 


How  It  Differs  From  Any  Other 

Palmolive  has  been  termed  the  Different  Soap. 
It  has  a  right  to  be  so  named  because  it  is  un* 
like  any  other  soap  ever  made. 

When  we  learned  that  Palm  and  Olive  oils 
were  responsible  for  the 
wondrous  complexions 
of  the  most  famous  his¬ 
torical  beauties,  we  sent 
to  the  far-away  land  of 
palm  and  olive  groves 
for  these  oils.  Then  we 
learned  to  blend  them 
in  soap,  making  count¬ 
less  improvements  and 
finally  realizing  an  Ideal 
—a  perfect  soap — after 
37  years  of  striving. 

Oriental  Oils 

The  Olive  and  Palm 
oils  alone  give  Pal  moli  ve 
its  delicate  green  hue. 
No  other  soap  maker 
has  yet  been  able  to  re¬ 
produce  the  amazing 
qualities  these  expen¬ 
sive  oils  and  their  scien¬ 
tific  blending  give  to 
Palmolive,  /t  is  more 
than  mere  soap.  patj 


Palmolive’s  dainty  odor  delights  every  user. 
No  other  soap  is  so  pure,  so  effective  in  cleans¬ 
ing  and  beautifying  the  skin.  No  other  soap 
can  accomplish  what  Palmolive  does.  Its  sooth¬ 
ing,  invigorating  qualities  have  made  Palm¬ 
olive  a  household  word  in  ten  million  homes. 

A  Creamy  Lather  in  Hard  Water 

Because  most  soaps  will  lather  well  in  soft 
water  only,  Palmolive  has,  by  thousands  of 
experiments  and  improvements,  been  made  to 
lather  perfectly  in  hard  water  also. 


A  Generom  Jar  of 
Palmolive  Cream 
FREE 

Juat  tend  ut  %  hrnnd 
from  a  cake  of  Palm¬ 
olive  Boap  and  we  will 
•end  a  eample  faceim- 
He  Jar  of  tnia  beaoty- 
brinvina  face  cream* 
Pare  and  white;  pene* 
trating.  cleaneinc  and 
•pftening  every  pore  of 
the  akin  Made  from 
oarown  formula  inonr 

Kn factory.  Uaedwlth 
Imolive  Soap,  com¬ 
plexion  improvement 
la  M  once  noticeable. 

Yoor  drongipt  will 
heartily  recommend 
Pklmolive  Cream. 


Price  50c 


Let  Palmolive  Lessen  Soap  Bills 

We  have  a  machine  that  crushes  thirty  tons 
of  pressure  upon  every  cake  of  Palmolive. 
That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  soap  in  each  cake,  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  remain  firm  even  when 
worn  to  a  wafer.  Thus  Palm¬ 
olive  lasts  much  longer  than 
others. 


Send  two  2-cent 
stamps  for  sam¬ 
ple  and  free 
booklet,  ''The 
Easy  Way  to 
Beauty." 


B.  J.  JOHNSON  SOAP  CO. 

5J4  Fowler  Street 
MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


Price  15c 
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]f :  Lvangeline 

and 

Gabriel 


'Oli 
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Tairest  of  all  the  maids 
was  Lvangeline, 
Benedict’s  daughter ! 
Noblest  of  all  the  youths 
was  Gabriel, 
son  of  the  blacksmith.” 


Famous 

Sweethearts 


The  twentieth  century  maid  and 
matron  revel  in  luxuries  un¬ 
known  in  days  of  yore. 

Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  are  such 
a  luxury — enjoyed  in  the  hum¬ 
blest  as  in  the  richest  of  homes. 


Nabisco  are  dessert  confections 
of  a  fragile  delicacy  and  tooth¬ 
some  sweetness  that  no  wealth 
could  have  purchased  in 
£«vangeline*s  time. 


A 

Famous  '  \ 
Sweet  , 


In  ten  cent  tins ;  also  in  twenty- 
five  cent  tins. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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The  Evolution  of  the 

BROWNIE 

The  first  Brownie  was  made  for  the  children  and 
sold  for  a  dollar.  We  put  into  it  all  our  skill  and 
.genius  and  enthusiasm  because  we  wanted  it  to  teach 
the  young  people  photography  by  the  simple  Kodak 
system.  We  built  it  well,  otherwise  it’s  sale  would 
not  have  been  of  value  to  us,  it’s  makers;  we  sold  it 
for  a  dollar  because  we  wished  to  interest  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  photography.  We 
succeeded  better  than  we  knew. 

The  dollar  Brownie  was  so 
good  that  other  bigger,  more 
capable  Brownies  just  had  to  fol¬ 
low.  They  all  work  like  Kodaks, 
load  in  daylight  with  Kodak  N.  C. 
Film,  provide  for  snap-shots  and 
time  exposures  —  Are  durable, 
practical,  simple — Just  the  type 
of  goods  that  comes  from  a  fac¬ 
tory  where  good  workmanship 
has  become  a  habit. 

There  are  now  box  form 
Brownies  from  $i.oo  to  $4.00  and  Folding  Brownies  from  $5.00  to 
$12.00,  all  with  carefully  selected  lenses,  accurate  shutters — the  Kodak 
catalogue  free  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail  tells  all  about  them. 

Anybody  can  work  a  Brownie. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO..  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Tie  Kodak  City. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


To  every  automobile  owner  or  manufacturer — to  everyone 
who  uses  a  storage  battery  or  rides  on  a  railroad  train. 


I 


Within  the  great  U*S*L  plant,  pictured  above,  the  world’s  largest  in  the  field  of  specializd 
electrical  manufacture,  are  centered  the  facilities  and  skill  growing  out  of  fourteen  years’  pioneer 
experience  in  perfecting  storage  batteries  of  all  classes  and  in  making  dynamos  and  electric  regu¬ 
lating  devices  for  the  most  exacting  uses. 

Elxhaustive  research  work,  most  accurate  expert  inspection  at  every  stage,  and  absolute  stand¬ 
ardization  of  parts,  are  factors  which  contribute  to  establish  the  unusual  character  of  a  product 
bearing  the  U-S-L  trademark. 

Rigid  testing  of  both  raw  materials  and  finished  product,  conducted  in  completely  equipped 
individual  testing  laboratories  for  each  product,  guarantees  the  efficiency  and  service-ralue  o( 
every  piece  of  U-S-L  equipment. 

U-ShL  Specialized  Electrical  Products 


U-S-L  Stonge  Batteries  (formsrlr  NstioDsl) 

For  EUctrtc  VeUeles — Great  in  i>owcr  capacity  and  sus¬ 
tained  yoltase  dependability. 

U  S-L  porkers  and  Auto  Ughters — Leaders  in  maintain- 
ing  bieb  efficiency  (or  lenition  of  gas  engines,  electric  light  for 
automobiles,  etc. 

U-S-L  Stationary  Batteries — Economical  and  conyenient 
(or  electric  lighting  homes  remote  from  power  circuits. 


U-S-L  Electric  Starter  and  Lighter 

The  "Fly-Wheel  Starter”  is  a  special  combination  l 
and  generator  installed  in  place  of  the  usual  engine  flywbed 


U-S-L  Axle  Lighting  Equipment  (Bliss  Systea) 

The  pioneer  in  the  6eld;  now  standard.  Six  Iboninf 


now  supply  electric  light  for  the  best  type  of  railway  c*i 
from  Maine  to  California. 


Strong  Service  Co-Operation 


Senrice  to  customers  along  lines  of  active  co-operation  is  another  feature  in  the  U-S-L  policy.  The  U-S-L  Servies  an 
operate  from  U-S-L  Stations  maintained  in  eight  of  the  largest  cities.  They  co-operatc  toward  the  end  of  continuous  Dan- 
mum  efficiency  of  U-S-L  products.  At  all  Stations  a  complete  stock  of  spare  parts  is  kept. 

Write  for  Information.  Don't  boy  an  automobile  or  truck,  gasolene  or  electric,  nor  install  a  storage  battery  for  any  ate, 
until  you  learn  about  U-S-L.  Correspondence  is  solicited. 


The  LJa  Sa  Light  &  Heating  Ce*,— General  Officett  30  Church  St.,  New  York — Faetoryt  Niagara  Falls,  N.T. 
Braaeb  Offices  and  Sarrice  StetieBs:  Ckicago,  New  Yosk,  Boston,  CUrelaad,  Buffalo,  Saa  Francisco,  Detroit,  St  Lane 


I 
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A  Real  Family  Picnic 

Father  and  Mother  will  arrive  in  a  moment 
or  two.  They  are  taking  the  lunch  baskets 
out  of  the  wagon.  But  the  children 
wouldn’t  trust  Father  and  Mother  to  bring 

Peter’s  Milk  Chocolate 

I  y  They  brought  that  themselves. 

Father  expects  to  go  fishing  a  little  later,  and 
he  has  got  an  extra  supply  of  PETER’S  in 
his  kit  that  the  children  know  nothing  about. 

y  W  The  best  lunches  sometimes  fail  to  satisfy, 
but  PETER’S  CHOCOLATE,  the  food  and 
^  candy  combined,  always  pleases  everybody. 

^  —  »•  , 
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Iht  tfiilt  tahith  Imifiru  tht  maUnt  tf  hmf  Sisf,  *i  ancMvtd  h  Chmrlti  A.  If^iatr 

INSPIRATION 

It  it  the  certainty  that  the  toap  which  he 
helpt  to  produce  it  the  purett  and  mott 
economical,  the  toap  that  it  doing  the  great- 
ett  good  in  the  world,  which  enablet  him 
to  look  beyond  the  drudgery  of  the  moment 
and  tee  hit  labor  glorified. 

And  at  hit  thoutandt  of  fellow-workert  thare 
the  tame  intpiration,  it  it  but  natural  that 
Ivory  Soap  thould  be  the  embodiment  of 
the  Spirit  of  Cleanlinett. 

Jlluarttim  i^frighta  J9IZ,  h  tht  VttcUr  V  GmmthU  Cl..  Cimeinn^ 


it  it  fttith  in  mmmne  tr  mmtthini 
thmt  intpins  mt  t»  lifi  mr  xmri  mhtvt  tht 
ttmtmnpiau. 

IT  it  the  confidence  which  even  the 
humbleat  worker  in  the  Ivorydale  fac- 
toriet  hat  in  the  product  he  helpt  to 
make  that  it  the  batit  of  the  tuperiority 
of  Ivory  Soap. 

It  it  the  knowledge  that  hit  effortt  are  given 
to  an  article  worth  while  which  intpiret  him 
to  do  hit  beat. 
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POWDER 


Delightful  after  your  Swim 

A  summer  necessity,  soothing  the  irritation  of 
sun-burn  and  wind-burn,  and  making  dressing 
comfortable.  Just  the  right  proportions  of  boric 
acid  and  other  sanative  ingredients.  Colgate's 
Talc  is  safest  and  best  for  you  and  your  children. 

We  couldn’t  improve  the  powder  or  the  box  — 
to  this  year  a  wider  choice  of  perfumes. 


(new) 

DactyLU 


Cmihmere  Bouquet 
Monad  Violet  (new) 


Violet 

Unscented 


Purchase  Colgate’s  at  your  dealer's  or  send  four  cents 
for  a  dainty  trial  box.  Mention  perfume  desired. 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  E.  199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

Afakers  of  CoBhmore  Bouquet  Soap—luxuriou$,  lasting,  refined. 


